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LADA 


AMERICAN DANCER 
“Such Motion! Such Music! Such Grace!”—Henry T. Finck 








MUSICAL 


COURIER 











INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
MKS. BABCOCK 
Pelephone z6a4 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


TH! INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


positiot for Teachers of Music in 


Schools eu and Conservatories leachers 
recommended tor all departments of school and 
college work MACHECA BUILOING New 
(rleat Louisiana 
f, H. DUVAL, 

PEACHER OF SINGING 

Italian and French Opera 
604-4 Camnecie Haw New York 


BURT SCHOOL, 


Ear-Training, M 


M. F 


Sight- Singing sical Stenogra 


phy. Normal course in Public and Private 
Musi Special coaching for church trials 
Addre Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 
CARL M, ROEDER, 
PEACHER OF PIANO 
echt Interpretation Theors 
Normal Course for Teacher 
607-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 
irk Studio 16 Roseville Ave 
Ke lence 6 St. Nichola Ave New York 
MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 
Annie Friedberg, 1425» Broadway, N York 
Vocal Studi 
W. 67th St., N. ¥ rel \ ( 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 


BARITONI 


Voice Culture Art of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 
Ma Addre Vifth Ave,, New Rochelle, N.Y 


Mme. MARCIA SUMELSKA 


PEACHER OF VOCAL ART 
Graduate Crouse College of Music, 
Syracuse University 
Special rates t classes consisting of from 
five to twenty-five pupils, Appointments by Mail 
Srupi it Carnegie Has New York 
Phone sso Circle 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
106 Mornings-de Drive New York 
Phone, 8905 Morningside 


Teaching at 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 





CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East Gad Street, New York 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 
EK, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Pel. 1350 Cirele 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
PEACHER SINGING 
> Carnegie Hall. 


JANE’ 


OF 





FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
West 6oth St., New York 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


133 


JACQUES L, GOTTLIEB, 
Formerly Director East Side House Settlement 
Music School, N. Y., Founder and Conductor 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, announces 
new Studios, instruction in all departments, 
staff of able teachers, 
136 East 76th St., New York City 
relephone-—Rhinelander 4345 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


Mae. ANNA Zivcter, Direcror 
i425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), New York City 
Tel. t2a74 Bryant 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
TEACHER 


1425 Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 39067 Tremont 


SOPRANO OF SINGING 


ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 


Exponent-Instructor of Mitter Vocar Art-Sci- 
ENG Audit.ons by appointment only 
&i7 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥ Phone, 1350 Circle 


Address Secretary 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


hundred artists now in 


positions 


AND 
KS 
Teachers of over six 
responsible 
all particulars apply to 
West s7th Si 


For 


Hall 154 
Tel. Circle 1472 


Carnegic 


Tue BOICE STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


Mus. Henry Smock Borce, Consulting Teacher, 
65 Central Park West Tel. Columbus 7140 
Miss Bos at 220 Madison Avenue (36th 

St.) Tuesday and Friday ifternoons; tel 
Murray Hill 427 
ROSS DAVID, 

VOCAL STUDIOS 

13 Carnegie Hall, New York 

WALTER L. BOGERT, 

ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat.” 
130 Claremont Ave., N rel. 291 Morningside 


HUGH DOUGALL, 


BARITONE 


Teacher of Voice Building and Artistic Singing 
Stu : Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 764 

HARRY ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST-—TEACHER 
, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, Circle 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 


Stud o Madison Avenue, New York 
elephone, Murray Hill 699 
EDMUND J HELEN ETHEL 

" MYER, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


Hall rel. Circle 1350 


704 Carnegie 


ELIZABETH 


SCHOO! 


K. PATTERSON, 
OF SINGING 

West 1o4gth Street. 
Academy 


Studio: 257 
Phone, 


2859 


Bae Oa (ed 


ot Covent 


MME. MORROW, F 


Amer.can Voice Specialist 
Garden Artists Highest American and Euro 
Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored 
200 West to7th Street, New York 

3213 Academy. 


Teacher 
pean 


Phone, 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 





PEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Address: Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
PHE ART OF SINGING 
Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


Felephone, 4879 Murray Hill. 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio) 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 
Successfully into prac 
tical use. 


Scientifically taught put 
Public-—Small Private Classes now form 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


218 Madison Ave Res, 428M Bedford 


Large 


Phone, 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park, 


Phone. 3187 Gramercy. ew York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 
and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session ‘ 


Studios 





504 Carnegie Hall New York City 


Tel. River 





7975. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


ART OF SINGING 


West Street, New York. 


Telephone, 


172 79th 


7993 Schuyler. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 


ART OF SINGING 
337 West &sth Street, New York 
HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF “SINGING 


Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


zot Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 
44 West 86th Street. . New York 


Signor A, BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: gg West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 7th New York 


Phone, Circle 3053 


Street, City. 


GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 


BARITONE 


(Late of Metropolitan Opera Company) 
will aceept pupils 
668 West End Avenue, New York City 
Phone, Riverside 3469 


METROPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
S. SPIVAK 
DIRECTOR 

B, New York City 


THORNER, 


AND COACH 


WILLIAM 


VOCAL TEACHER 


Addres 209 West zoth Street, New York City 


BESSIE C, REDMOND, 

ACCOMPANIST, COACH, INSTRUCTION 

1743 Montgomery Ave New York City 
Tel. 6568W Tremont 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 


62d St., New York lel, 2285 Plaza 


11 E 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Vocal 
Address, J] 


Method 
Hall. 


Soprano Instruction, Lehmann 


CARTALL, 601-602 Carnegie 





FREDERICK E, BRISTOL, 


TEACHER SINGING 
13 West York City 


OF 


46th Street, New 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 








Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 
JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
Ssi-s2 Carnegie Hall, New York. 

F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION-—-PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E 


Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue; tel. 4202 


Murray Hill. Personal address, 4oS W. 150th 
St., N. Y. C.; tel. 1530 Audubon. 
CARL FIOUER PIANO 

~ 


KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
DRAMATIC 

FIQUE MUSICAL, INSTITUTE 

128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


Soprano. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEK 


SOPRANO 


Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and 
Pupils Received. 
Stud:o 607 West 137th Street, New 


Phone, Audubon 1600. 


ING, 


Musicales. 


York 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 


ART OF SINGING 


House 








1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera 
Bldg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
JESSIE FENNER HILL, 

(Jessie G. Fenner.) 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Phone, Bryant 1274 

DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


50 West 67th Street 3 
Phone, Columbus 8462 


MME. KATHRYN (¢ 
Teacher of voice in all its branches. 


of tone production eradicated, 





New York 


‘ARYLNA, 


Defects 








French and Italian Lyrie Diction 
257 West 86th Street - «+ New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 
HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio 
23! Lexington Avenue Ne York 
Felephone, Vanderbilt 7338 
DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
PEACHER OF SINGING 
3 Kast Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 
LAURA E. MORRILL, 
FEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72d Street 
Phone, 2118 Columbus, New York 
ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
lelephone, Audubon 96 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 230 E. 6ad St. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, 


Directors, 





VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 


West New York 


Phone, Riverside 366 


251 1o2d Street, 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successfunl ‘teaching ar 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept 
and a limited number of pupils 

127 West 126th St., 
Phone, Morningside 2346, 
Summit, N. J., 


Address 


(In Mondays and Thur 


New Y« 


ud con 


engagements 


rk 


sdays.) 





BRUNO HUHN, 


lessons for beginners and 


pupils 


Singing 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
228 West 58th Street, New York 


advanced 


| 








KLIZABETH TOPPING, 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
424 Central Park West . . . . New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 

DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts Recitals 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 


Steinway Piano Used. 





FREDERIC WARREN 


STUDIO OF SINGING 


Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 


810 Carnecie Hate New 


York 
































January 8, 


Stanley GARDNER ER fescher 


T Gladstone Avenue Montreal 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Onge ay Pha pt and Lengo | : ate. 

tudio for Voice, Opera epertoi 
184 East McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEEFSON-HILLE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Inc. 
MAURITS LEEFSON, Pres. Philadelphia, Pa. 


§ ENGELHARDT v= 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schay‘er 


1920 














Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Mes 
o9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Compacer—GConduster 
651 West 169th Street New York 
Telephone aeiaies 4440 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRAL’ 
Direction: Harrison Mart 
Suite 40, M litan Opera Sone Building, 
ew York City. 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jscstmaste 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Vorce Instructor anp Coacn. 














MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


ST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel 42nd Street and 


Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN |. 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warres Concert Barean, Schiffmana Bldg., St. Pasl, Mien. 


RAYMOND WILSON | 


Pianist Syracase Crereity «frees Néw York 


fRUEMMELI 


I Concert Pianist 
St. Louis, Mo. 














P= 


2108 Lafayette Ave.. 


coun: HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Street 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Oragaist and Director Brick Church, Temple 





Philadelphia 














pe eacher to fo peeer Heinemann. eth-El,. Union Theological Seminary. 
229 West tooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 412 Fifth Ave, New Yo 
Carolyn WHT LARD) ruusr| SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 
SOPRANO 


16as KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE ‘iis 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, Ill. 








Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 











RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 





Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, 40 New York 
CONTRALTO 


ro Ss . yet R Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
hone 6400 Riverside 


Prof. Thomas Giles 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


Milan, London, New 
Artist ot 
“Internationally Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
Voice Repairer and Coach.” 








Special Course in a ay D for Operas. 
pe and Concert. Lawrence and 
s gy A ——y b singers Studios 508 Odd Fellows 

‘emple, 


mi WILD ene 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


CLAUDE GOTTHELF 


ACCOMPANIST CERALDINE FARRAR 


TOUR FALL 1919 
Address: 133 W. 56th St., NewYork Phone: Circle 1746 











sHUGO 


compresses Qnaer 
INSTRUCTIO! 


zz0% 


Bridgeport, ol 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Phone Schuyler 9520 





167 West 80th Street, New York 


BETTY GRAY 


Dramatic So 
wore oe \eeteer vid GAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 


* DUFAULT Sze 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Ae Suite 1107, feet National 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 


m cereene - 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chieage, lil. 


Bonel VALERI =: 
NDE PARRY 


D DRAMATIC TENOR 


R Limited number of pupils accepted 
Lyon & Healy Building, Chicago, III. 


A For Concert Engagements address 
620 Orchestra Hall 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schuyler 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


NEW YORK 














SChazD 




















<MZ000 





Telephone 7639 








Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sce: 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “°xccompanist 


JOINT RECITALS 


630 Fine Arts Building 
Phone Wabash 8793 





Chicago, Ill. 





NEVADA 


VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ninaenas 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadway and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acolian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Wir. HENRY ial 106 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 








Bp RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





mPESCIA 


OF MILAN 
E C rea CHER OF ARTISTIC SINGING 
o 111_West Tind Street, New York 


?P CARRARA 


Soprano 


G 
Personal R tive: JOSEPH de"VALDOR 
AL enn |; Weat Mth Strect, New York 





BARITONE AND TEACHER 
118 West 77th Street, New York City 


CY GIACOMO BOURG 








EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT = 
Management: Ella May Smi 
60 Jefferson 3 Columbus, Ohio 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral, N.Y, 
Concert Direction ERNEST BRICCS 
1400 Broadway, New York 








Personal Address: 
4719 West 146th Street, New York 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., 


LESLEY MARTIN 


L CANTO 
STUDIO; 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, patete Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Rogene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, tw right, Mabel 
Wilbur, "Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work, 


New York City. 5329 Circle 











3 


g Lazar S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Ast or Sinaina, 


Indorsed by Leategia. Brogi, 
] Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studie: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—— 





524 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


-| Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE 


Laureate Paris Campreation, Accredited Expenest JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 6 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 8 2 New York 


tate HOFFMANN === 


Home Address: St. Pavut. 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chure 
2ad and Walnut Sts., Pitledeiphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


2, LIUNGKVIST 


Ez SWEDISH TENOR 
L. 1544 Aeolian Hall 


ARTHUR MM. ~ ta 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


LAURIE MERRILL. 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 


Karl SCH NEIDER 


Assistants. 
THE Aur OF SINGING 
Bpomeeys, cert, Oratorio, Ormra 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and myth Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


litan Opera Comp 
tenet Antonia Sawyer . Aeolian Hall, New York 


PRANCES DEVILLA BIAWIT AND TEACHER 
[ 356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 3026 Farragut 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 


Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


t GILBERTE 


L tn recitals of his own works 


Successfu! songs: “The 
Lu Devil's Love- song, “Even- 
T is Song,” “Two Roses,” 
usky Lullaby,” “Come 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night. 
HOTEL FLANDERS, 133 West 47th Street, New York 
Tel. 8570 Bryant 


ELSENHEIMER 


Geasberry f Piaze School, 839 Carnegie Hall 
Residence, 522 West 136th Street }new YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4860 




















New York City 










































‘OLD & NEW 
VIOLINS 


BEST STRINGS 
JOHN FRIED 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus—Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President 952 \ Eighth Avenue,{for All Information 





MUSICAL COURIER 





January 8, 1920 





BRADBURY 


1854——-NEW YORK 1919 


F. GC. SMITH, Inc., Manulecturers, 460 Fifth Avenue 


— Breil] | HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


pi ake ACE 
Avenue, New York 
Composer—Conductor Seocsya 
112 Weet Olet Street New York Riverside 7524 

















Studios! so00 Woot Soh Street, 


LONGY SCHOOL 


Musical Instruction 



















VAHDAH OLCOTT-BICKFORD, Guitarist and 














yan Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 
RH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 

of all tet taatrume 6th Street, New York City c. CASELOTTI 
+4 VOICE Gentine tema heen 

A MARGOLI GULTURE | Mt Breeder.” (etropliten Opera Howe Bld.) 
U 

Fs 2h West 40th Street, New York. a C ADMAN 
GRACE WHITE) 0 mone T pn 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. SABCOCK, Careegie Ball, 


* ASCHENFELDER | « 


r Teacher of oe = and supplementary 


s 
Studio: 118 West 70th Street New York 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


A Soprane CONDUCTOR 
17 Revere Place, Breoklys, N.Y. 


{:DILLING 


HARPIS T 
DB Met. masmeck © Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
Stadio: 315 W. 79th St., N.Y. Tel. 2019 Schayler 


Mabel Corlew Smith 


Adérece: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


sREUTER 


PIANIST 


- 624 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Mgt.: Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York. 


New York 
New York 














Tel. winded 





and 2000 others ° 


all 15t each 


OU know Paderewski's 

— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15¢—beau- 
tifully printed on the best of paper 
—certified to be correct as the mas- 

ter wrote it? 





PRANO of Century Certified’ 
te s Shaet Rar 
: or ‘ou can select from 
Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N.Y. a ah, se t 
Phone: Schuyler 3317 2,000 compositions 


such famous master- 
Pieces as ‘‘ Madrigale"’ 

oe Trovatore, oe “Hu 
moresque,’ “ Barcarolle,” 
Melody in Ff," Butterfly 

‘ Harlekin,’ “a v Da 
and practically all the 





ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elsa Fischer, 1s Violin Lucie Neidbardt, Viole Dance,” 


other standard classics. 


Helen Reynolds, #4 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
ome 9! ae pO grate Insist on Century Edition 
New York City OER rs ‘orp the en 





YON STUDIOS 
Paro A} WON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 
8s3 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


standard 
@ free on 








Ovide Musin’ $ 






¢ beaks, ret priasigien vo high 
ot vimaaty. Ase por Bier 
stamp. 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 6268 Schuyler. SW en ae N.Y. 


OMe Botte pores, Non it 
correspondence. 


struction by 











“Le | Se ee eo 


‘ELIZABETH QUAILE “Sai 


Assistant to HAROLD BAUER din untae concn 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
ee BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 














A school which offers every broad musical tist teach 
including ten of the leading Ma of t - “ yy By ii 
vir 


‘onment. Gi the Betrol Syahgny" Grebe Manager. ee 
1117-1119 WOODWARD AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


6 he Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its mene 
maker S 

q Its continued : use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ney tone 
qualities and durability $$ $3 $ 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: :: MAKERS 














A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 





Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











Original Welte-Mignon 


CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 
for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
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DeKOVEN’S “RIP VAN WINKLE” 
SCORES A REAL SUCCESS 
AT THE CHICAGO OPERA 


Melodious Music and Skillful Tonal Characterizations 
—Public and Critics Praise New American 
Opera in Folk Style 


“Rip Van Winkle,” a folk opera in four acts and seven 
scenes, text by Percy MacKaye and music by Reginald 
De Koven, had its world premiére at the Auditorium on 
Friday night, January 2, with the folommng cast: Rip Van 
Winkle, Georges Baklanoff; Hendrick Hudson, Hector 
Dufranne; Dirck Spuytenduyvil, Edouard Cotreuil; Nicho- 
las Vedder, Gustave Huberdeau; Peterkee, Evelyn Her- 
bert; Katrina, Edna Darch; Derrick Van 
Bummel, Constantin Nicolay; Jan Van 
Bummel, Edmond Warnery; Hans Van 
Bummel, Haroid Carroll; Goose-Girl, 
Emma Noe, and Alexander Smallens, con- 
ductor. 

Before analyzing the merit of the work, 
a word does not seem amiss to criticize 
harshly the diction of several of the 
American artists whose English pronun- = 
ciation was most faulty. The chief of- — 
fender was Evelyn Herbert, a beautiful 
woman, the possessor of a wonderful 
voice, who enunciated the text very indis- 
tinctly. The seats of the MusicaL 
Courier are in the first row; there is, 
therefore, no excuse for the singers to be 
unintelligible to the present writer who 
sat there. If operas are to be sung in 
English, the first consideration should be 
given to the diction of that language. 
When operas are given in Italian, French 
or any other language, the majority of the 
public are not trying to follow the text, 
which they do not understand, but when 
English is supposed to be used on the 
stage, they expect to follow the plot with- 
out the use of a libretto. 

This review having opened with a well 
deserved criticism, congratulations now = 
are in order for the librettist and the = 
composer, as “Rip” has much to recom- 
mend it to opera goers, 


Tue Music. 


AULA ALAM 


De Koven has aimed at creating a 
musical equivalent for the “Rip” atmos- = 
phere and that he has succeeded beyond = 
doubt is in itself a great achievement. = 
From the beginning to the end the music 
flows melodiously and harmoniously. A = 
musician of the first order, Mr. De Koven = 
could, had he so wished, written compli- = 
cated and intricate music which would 
have won for him renown as an ultra- 
modern composer, but the story hardly 
would have lent itself to a mathematical 
problem. Thus De Koven allowed his 
imagination and inspiration to have full 
sway and he created an American, folk 
opera in his best vein. Those who had 
expected to hear a “Salome” or a “Pel- 
leas” or a “Siegfried,” were disappointed, — 
and called “Rip” a comic opera. What = 
of it? Are not “Barber of Seville’ “Don 
Pasquale,” “La  Sonnambula,” comic 
operas? Have they failed on that ac- 
count, or have they lived through several 
generations not only because they were 
comic operas, but because of their worth 
as melodious operas? Tunefulness, 
though a rarity nowadays among grand 
opera composers, is not a detriment but = 
on the contrary, a big asset, and “Rip” 
bubbles with tunes. The new opera has 
been compared with Humperdinck’s 
“Hansel and Gretel,” but the only re- = 
semblance is that both operas deal with 
children who speak a different musical 
idiom, that of Humperdinck being heavy 
and Germanic and that of De Koven 
effervescent with the good humor of the — 
American “kids.” De Koven’s music is = 
subtle, light, enjoyable, descriptive and 
many passages well deserving of popular- 
ity. The public was liberal in its approv- 
al, recalling the principals after each act 
many times and after the second act mak- 
ing such an enthusiastic demonstration as 
to necessitate a speech from the com- 
poser, who in a few appropriate words 
expressed his thanks for the interpreters, conductor and 
stage management and his regret that his old friend, Maes- 
tro Campanini, had passed away before hearing a single 
note of the new opera. 

Tue Cast. 


The title role was entrusted to that sterling artist, 
Georges Baklanoff, the Russian baritone, who sang his 

rt beautifully, though at times his acting was rather 
eavy and his usual forlorn look detracted from his happy 
makeup. He nevertheless gave a splendid account of him- 
self and his presentation had many commendable points. 
Though his diction was far from perfect, many words if 
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not phrases were caught by the ear of the auditor and he 
easily took first honors in the success of the night. 
The next important role is the one of Peterkee, given 
to Evelyn Herbert. This young artist, who had been en- 
(Continued on page 40.) 


Schumann-Heink Sings for 7,000 
(By Telegraph) 

San Francisco, January 4, 1920.—Mme. Schumann- 
Heink’s concert in the Auditorium today, given to an 
audience of 7,000 persons, was perhaps the greatest suc- 
cess of her career. The great artist never sang better in 
her life. She was called upon for ten encores, and there 
were innumerable recalls in addition. The audience was 
the most enthusiastic of the season. 

(Signed) J. Q. 
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MAIA BANG, 


Norwegian violinist, who came to America last winter with Prof. Leopold Auer, to 


prepare pupils who were not advanced enough to study directly with him. 
has just opened her own New York studio and will teach a new violin method founded 
on the fundamental principles of Professor Auer, =| 
endorsement of Jacques Thibaud, who has written Miss Bang the following lines: = 
“I have looked through your method for violin with the most careful attention, and = 
am happy to express to you my admiration of it. 


and necessary.” 


GALLO AND MRS. HAMMERSTEIN 
TO COMBINE FORCES 


Lease the Manhattan Opera House for Musical Attrac- 
tions 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein will enter the managerial field 
next season in partnership with Fortune Gallo, the im- 
presario of the San Carlo Grand Opera and the Gallo 
English Opera Companies. The partnership is to con- 
tinue for ten years, and will take over the Manhattan 

(Continued on page 45.) 


Miss Bang 


This method has the very warm 


Everything is logical, simple, clear — 


ALBERT COATES HAD A WON- 
DERFUL TIME IN RUSSIA 
DURING REVOLUTION 


In Interview, Celebrated Conductor Tells of Great 
Power Given Him by Kerensky Government— 
Received Royal Welcome in England 


London, December 16, 1919,—One of the really big 
events of the musical season took place last night in 
Queens Hall, where Albert Coates led the London Sym 
phony Orchestra through Liszt’s “Faust” symphony. The 
work has not been heard here for fifteen years, and | 
doubt if it has ever been given as well. In the first place, 
Coates is by all odds the most remarkable conductor in 

England today, a fact of which the Eng 
. lish public is just becoming aware, His 
= conducting was masterful, and in some 
= ways a revelation. Then, the London 
Symphony, the virtuoso among English 
orchestras, rose to the occasion in gala 
style, and gave an example of tonal splen 
dor that lingers in the memory. Finally 
the audience, of the sort usually charac 
terized as “representative” (though none 
too numerous in the upper regions), was 
in a festive mood, befitting the occasion, 
and gave the conductor and orchestra an 
ovation at the end, 

The concert—the third in the season's 
series—was announced as a “Faust Even 
ing,” a somewhat doubtful experiment 
which one would think likely to suit the 
esoteric taste of Hermione and her Little 
Group. A musical consensus of opinion 
on any one subject is not calculated to 
attract the musician. One might easily 
select fifty-seven varieties of “Faust” 
music without striking a common ground 
in style or spiritual import. From the 
point of view of program making, indeed, 
the experiment was futile, for only Wag 
ner’s “Faust” overture at the beginning 
and the great Liszt work at the end of 
fered points of comparison. Of the rest, 
Roger-Ducasse’s “Jardin de Marguerite,” 
sandwiched between vocal selections from 
Berlioz’s “Damnation” and Boito’s “Me 
fistofele,” seemed particularly inconse 
quential, and might better have been en 
titled “A Study in Muted Ninths.” At 
any rate the “Marguerite quality” of the 
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garden was in no wise discernible, 

But these preliminaries could not de- 
tract from the real business of the even- 
ing. One could not but wish that all the 


detractors of Liszt—they seem to be less 
in fashion here than at home—could have 
been in Queens Hall to hear the voice of 
a great soul delivering a wonderful mes 
sage in accents now powerful and now di 
vinely sweet. I have heard the anti 
Lisztians speak of Liszt’s banality, of his 
blatant showiness. Would that some of the 
hyper-sensitive hedonists whom they ad 
= mire could occasionally conceive musical 
ideas of such determined beauty, instead 
of the slender and meaningless fragments 
which they clothe with such utter refine- 
ment and taste. The “Faust” and “Dante” 
symphonies prove that their creator is of 
the race of musical giants, but how rarely 
that proof is given! Do our conductors 
lack the time? 


A “POLYPHONIC” 
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CONDUCTOR, 


Mr. Coates must indeed have spent a 
good deal of time in order to reach such 
absolute unanimity between himself and 
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= his men, For his reading was not an 
= ordinary one, and precedents—at any 
E rate, for the present orchestra—there 


3 were none. Moreover, Coates is not an 
easy conductor to follow. He does not 
“beat time.” In works of such rhythmic 
irregularity lesser conductors are prone 
to do‘ nothing else. But Coates is less 
concerned with the measure than with the 
phrase. The phrase—every phrase-—he 
follows doggedly from beginning to end; 
seems to model every curve of it with his 
hand. His technic is astounding; not a 
= nuance, rhythmic or dynamic, that does 
not appear to originate from one of his 
arms or hands; not an entrance or cut 


off that one of his members—some 
times a finger—does not indicate. One rarely sees 
a conductor conduct so “polyphonically.” To watch 


his left is a fascinating experience. 

But beyond his amazing material command, which may 
have been developed in his Nikisch apprenticeship, Coates 
has a truly genial understanding of the spirit of the score 
Nothing could be more finished, down to the utmost de 
tail, than his interpretation; but to say he is “getting et 
fects” would be wrong. He expresses thoughts—with the 
freshness of imagination and the enthusiasm characteristi: 
of youth, Albert Coates is thirty-seven, and his youth 
and fire carry everything before them. 

(Continued on page 6.) 
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THE WAR’S EFFECT ON 
Conditions, Instead of Paralyzing Musical Life, Promoted Intensive Activity—List of Modern Composers 

[This article is the second written especially for the Musical Courier  f Eric Westberg, manager of 
the Stockholm Symphony Orchestra, and published ——- the courtesy of Dr, Johannes Hoving, presi- 
dent of the St. Erik Society, of New York. The first, on “Sweden’s Classical School of Music,” appeared 
in the issue of October 2.—Editor’s Note.] Copyright, 1920, by the Musicar Courier Co, 

In the fall of 1914, when everything was suddenly of execution such as is seldom heard among the innumera- 
turned into chaos in every branch of life, the belief was ble other pianists, and not less important is he as director 
general that a depression would take place in the litera- and composer displaying the same nobility of soul in all 
ture and art of Sweden which would retard their progress the different fields he covers. 
for years to come, The financial crisis which was ex- The trio Rangstrém, Berg and Atterberg has appeared 
pected to occur would certainly prevent any concert enter- in public several times during the last five years. Rang- 
prise on a large scale, and the local publishers, it was strém is a stern, honest and sincere nature of absolute 
thought, would wait for better times for the printing and originality. He is a piece of granite with a peculiar, 


the placing on the market of the productions which con- 
tinued to pour into them. The people would be economi- 
cal and would not encourage artists and composers, who 
would therefore face hard years. : 

All this was purely speculation that fortunately did not 
materialize. Several orchestras had been organized dur- 
ing the years before the war in different communities and 
were supported by their administrations. Stockholm had 


just obtained its second symphonic enterprise by the or- 
chestra formed by the Concert Association, and plans for 
the formation of orchestras were discussed everywhere 


in the country. Instead of the financial crisis a high 
financial conjecture took its place. 

During this time, instead of an outwardly paralyzed, 
stagnant musical life, we witness the most intensive ac- 
tivity, the importance of which can hardly be overesti- 
mated p 7 

Sweden, whose population is less than six million, has 
at least five permanent provincial orchestras, two of 
which are located in the capital, while in Norway and 
Denmark no such organization exists. Besides this, there 
are at least four more under formation, and of these 
two will be ready to start this fall. All of these orches- 
tras are purely symphonic. Each orchestra gives two 
concerts a week, one with popular music and one with 
symphonies. No country in the world in proportion to its 
size and population has an equally rich and productive 
music life, as far as orchestral music is concerned, as 
Sweden. 

The chamber music in Stockholm, is represented by a 
society which gives regular yearly concert series. There 
are four or five similar organizations in other parts of 
Sweden. All this has grown syontaneously from the crav- 
ing of the Swedish peopie for music, and this musical 
activity has made progress in large strides, particularly 
during the last five years. 

Orchestras and concert societies in all other parts of 
Europe have experienced disturbances, due to the fact that 


a large number of the members had been drafted into 


the war, and also by a constant changing of the leadership. 
In Paris, London, Berlin, Petrograd, etc., the director- 
ships change by the month or half year, while in Sweden 
the directors retain their posts for five or six years at a 
time. What this means for an artistic perfection can be 
easily understood, Conditions in the different fields of 
music in Sweden at the present time can probably com- 
pare with any societies or organizations of the same kind 
in the old or new world. , . 

For years it has been customary in many parts of Swe- 
den to give musical celebrations or music weeks, in which 
prominent artists have taken part, and both classical and 
modern masterpieces of music have been rendered, In 
Lapland, i, e., in the mining districts and industrial cen- 
ters of the north, a musical week has been given for 
eight years, the so called “Lapland Week.” Eight con- 
certs are held in as many days, and the Grangesberg 
Mining Company pays all expenses. Many other smaller 
cities in Sweden have their regular music weeks at least 
once a year. ; 

Contrary to all expectations, therefore, the war thas be- 
come an incentive for the Swedes to utilize all their musi- 
cal sources in order to improve the general musical taste 
and to popularize the art. Sweden has, through the un- 
certain and troublesome conditions in Europe, been visited 
by a large number of continental celebrities; some were 
only transient, while others chose to take up their work 
there for some length of time. This, of course, has forced 
prestige of Sweden’s own musicians to the highest level, 
and at the same time the people have learned to appre- 
ciate their own talents, This little country has now a 
staff of violinists and pianists, as well as singers of both 
sexes, which readily compare with those in other coun- 
tries, and which certainly will gallantly champion the 
cause of Sweden in the different metropoles of the world, 
where they probably quite soon will make their appear- 
ances, 

Swedish composers are too little known abroad. Those, 
however, who know them, as well as foreign composers, 
realize that they are in no way ggg A to the foremost 
in France, Germany, Italy, Russia, or the United States, 
but that they have not been advertised properly. Among 
the older well known names we find that of Emil Sjégren, 
who died a year ago, and also those of Andreas Hallen, 
Wilhelm Peterson-Berger, Wilhelm Stenhammar, Hugo 
Alfvén, Ruben Liljefors, Gustav Hiagg, Jacob Adolf 
Haegg, Adolf Wicklund, and others. Some of the younger 
composers who have during the last years fought their 
way to the front are Ture Rangstrém, Nathanial Berg 
and Kurt Atterberg, forming a kind of trio by themselves ; 
oseph Eriksson, Oscar Lindberg, Joseph Johnson, Gustav 
Nordauist. Gottfried Kallstenius, Henning Mankell, etc., 
in addition to Harald Frykléf and Sigurd Von Kock, 
both of whom fell victims to the recent epidemic of the 
Spanish influenza, ft. 

Emil Sjdgren’s compositions have a somewhat French 
influence, as well as the operas and compositions of Peter- 
son-Berger, and the North Swedish—really true Swedish 


musical expreanone be Hugo Alfvén. It is hardly neces- 
sary to dwell upee il 
the music life o 


helm Stenhammar’s influence on 
Sweden. He is a pianist with a nobility 


charming melancholy, perhaps a little difficult to approach 
by one not familiar with his development and that of the 
Swedish music, but he has produced works of real, es- 
tablished value, as can easily be seen when his art is 
studied, 


Bero’s Great TALENT. 


Nathanael Berg has perhaps the greatest talent of them 
all for writing music. He handles the organ as a vir- 
tuoso, and composes an opera or a symphony with the 
same ease as he whistles a paraphrase to piano music. 
Perhaps he does not penetrate, as deeply into the soul of 
music as RangstrOm, but in technical instrumentation, 
counterpoint and the like, he is the master. Bold and re- 
sourceful as he is, a great popularity is predicted for his 
works. 

Kurt Atterberg is the most productive of the three. He 
is the musical architect, who goes farthest into perfect 
form. He does not possess any peculiar originality, but 
changes from French impressionalism to German technical 
skill an¢ Northern dream life. His works, however, are 
always interesting, and he frequently finds genuine pearls 
of a concentrated mood. Rangstrém is national, Berg is 
international, and Atterberg is whatever he chooses to be. 

The other composers are more or less of a quizzical 
kind, and if anyone should rise above the level of the 
others it should be Joseph Eriksson, Lindberg and Kall- 
stenius. Ericksson has written a number of very beautiful 
and original songs; Lindberg, splendid orchestral composi- 
tions, and Kallstenius has given the world a great sonata 
for the violin, and an equally beautiful string quartet. 

A number of the compositions of the older and younger 
composers have recently been brought forth. The last 
opera of Peterson-Berger, “Domedags Profeterna” (“The 
Prophets of the Judgment Day’), received a very favor- 
able criticism, and his last symphony, “Same-Atnam,” 
(Lapland) has attracted considerable interest. 

Hugo Alfvén has written few things lately, but two of 
his works, which have caused much discussion in Stock- 
holm, .will be produced next season. One is a pantomime, 
“Den Bergtagna” (“The Spirited in the Mountain”), 
which will be given at the opera by the Swedish ballet. 
The other is his fourth symphony, which has been ex- 
pected for many years. To do Alfvén justice, it must be 
admitted that he has not been idle, for he has composed 
five or six cantatas, a number of songs and smaller pieces 
Yer male choruses and orchestras, but we have become ac- 
customed to expect Alfvén to produce big things for his 
contemporaries and for the future generations. 

Arvin Captures Swepisn Mysticism, 

Hugo Alfvén continues to capture and express the pecu- 
liar mysticism of the Swedish nature, the Swedish coast, 
the midsummer nights, in a pure Swedish language. Quite 
frequently he makes himself at home in Dalecarlia, uses 
the old Dalecarlian melodies and the peculiar harmonies 
and intervals of the Delecarlian country virtuosos. In 
form and instrumentations, he walks his own roads and 
reaches an originality, which is the most clear and ade- 
quate expression of his personality. 

The music of Wilhelm Stenhammar has been silent for 
a while—but this silence is like the quiet before the storm. 
Within the near future we may expect new, probably 
symphonic, works from his pen. His works from having 
been of a gentle, sometimes even conventional nature, have 
glided into modern expressions, bold contours, diffuse 
colorings. Whither his evolution now tends nobody 
knows. He may follow the same road as Sibelius in his 
fourth and fifth symphonies. A_ subjectivistic creed is 
what we have to expect from Stenhammar. 

Rangstrém, Berg and Atterberg have developed in a re- 
markable manner in the last few years. Nathanael Berg 
has written a piece for a relatively small orchestra which 
he has named “Pezz-Symphonico.” Kurt Atterberg has an 
equally modest piece, which he calls “Piccola Simfonia,”’ 
and Ture Rangstrém has to his credit “Divertimento Ele- 
giaco,” also for orchestra. 

It seems to have become the style in Sweden to write 
small compositions. If this depends on the influence of 
the French art, or if it is the isolation of Sweden during 
the war, which has brought forth this contemplation, it is 
difficult to say, but that it is a sign of forethought and 
reasoning is certain. Chamber music is the most contem- 
plated form of music and the tendency to this style of 
writing promises a good future. 

Nathanael Berg has besides his orchestral pieces pro- 
duced a quintet for piano, a string quartet, etc. The songs 
with orchestra and chamber music of Kurt Atterberg, the 
intimate romances of Ture Rangstrém, the chamber mu- 
sic, pieces for smaller string orchestras, etc., of other 
composers. are all characteristic productions, which makes 
Sweden differ widely from the Slavonic, South German, 
and even Roman brutality. , 

Several. other viewpoints could be taken of the latest 
composers, A number of them are of real importance, de- 
cidedly independent and of noble schooling, but their in- 
fluence on the musical evolution in Sweden is not as yet 
sufficiently pronounced. to warrant an opinion of the value 
of their contributions. 

The Swedish music at the present time is in a period of 





“a considerable stir, as the 
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prosperity, and if it develops to the same degree as it has 
done so far, it is certain that Sweden will contribute noble 
art treasures of the culture of the present time. 


LONDON 


(Continued from page 5.) 

The career of this Russian-born Englishman is as ex- 
traordinary as his success is phenomenal, Conductor of 
the Elberfeld Opera at twenty-four; chief conductor of 
the Imperial Russian Opera—the pride of the Czar—at 
twenty-nine, and now, eight years later, the musical ar- 
biter of London, standing in the place of his master, 
Nikisch, as conductor of one of the great orchestras of 
the world, co-director of the Opera, and professor of con- 
ducting at the Royal College of Music—is surely a me- 
teoric rise. Sir Thomas Beecham, who snapped him up 
as soon as the Bolshevists had let him out of Russia (and 
thereby is said to have short circuited an incipient con- 
tract with America), has now offered him a ten years’ 
contract as musical director of his manifold institutions ; 
the Philharmonic Society has engaged him for half its 
concerts next season, and every other orchestra is bid- 
ding for him as “guest.” 

But none of these honors seem to redeem the loss of 
Russia to Coates, Russia is his land of romance. For 
all his English blood and name, he might as well be a 
Russian. He is tall, dark haired, and has the strong cut’ 
features and the characteristic boyish frankness of the 
Russian. He speaks Russian as well, or better, than 
English. He spent his youth, his parents their lives, in 
Russia; his grandmother was born there. Artistically he 
matured there, 

Coates’ CAREER IN Russia. 


The story of his Russian career, as he told it to me, is 
stimulating to the imagination, The director of the Petro- 
grad Opera heard him conduct in Dresden, met him and 
engaged him on the spot. In Petrograd he had no less 
than four theaters, of as many sizes, at his disposal: from 
the great Maryinsky down to a small theater for intimate 
plays. Opera, ballet and symphony—all were within his 
province. The symphony concerts he shared with Siloti 
from the start. They did everything; “wonderful things” 
—his eyes glowed at the memory as he told me about it. 
There was a reserve orchestra of a hundred, a reserve 
chorus of 250, and toward the end he had no less than six 
assistant conductors. Expense never came into question 
baer the Czar. Nor, for that matter, under the Bolshe- 
viks. 

_ I asked about the revolution. “We knew it was com- 
ing,” said Coates, “and we prepared for it. Weeks be- 
fore, we asked the court for autonomy, and, to our great 
surprise, we got it. They let us run the theaters ourselves 
and gave us the usual three millions subsidy. We formed 
‘councils’ representing everybody, including the working- 
men, The workingmen never said a word. We had a 
wonderful time, One day the orchestra revolted, and 
refused to go on with some of my conductors, claiming 
they were inferior. We had a referendum. Only I got 
a unanimous vote, 312 out of 312, the others as low as 
sixty. So everybody but myself had to go. And for two 
months I ran those theaters single handed. That was 
under Kerensky, 

Apventures UNpber BoLsHevism, 

“When the Bolsheviks came, they again, to my great 
surprise, let us go on as we were—autonomously. ‘Will 
you give us money?’ we asked. ‘We will give you thirteen 
million instead of three,’ said they. They brought the 
money, freshly printed, in carloads. The paymasters cut 
it off in great strips, according to need. I carried my 
share home in huge bundles, Again we had a won- 
derful time. 

“Until Until the terror. The terror began when 
Neritzki was shot. Neritzki was the biggest man among 
the Bolsheviks—far bigger than Lenine. He was the head 
of the Committee for the Suppression of the Counter- 
Revolution—the Marat of the Russian Revolution. He 
was shot by a student. Then everything went to pieces. 
Blood began to flow. Everybody cried for revenge. . . . 

“We, too, wanted to retaliate against the Bolsheviks; 

we wanted to close up. But they threatened that in that 
case we might all be shot. So we had to keep going. 
Stopping would have meant throwing some 3,000 people 
out of work. I kept on, while conditions became worse 
and worse. Starvation set in. My wife suffered in- 
tensely, 
_ “Finally, about a year ago, I fell ill with blood poison- 
ing, and we made efforts to get permission to leave the 
country. After months and months, and upon proving 
that I was in danger of death and certainly could not 
work, we. were given passes to go to Finland, where | 
was to recuperate in a sanitarium.” 

“They expected you to return?” 

“Certainly.” Here Mrs, Coates volunteered that “the 
Bolsheviks are so conceited about their ideals that they 
don’t for a moment suspect that you wouldn’t want to 
come back to their ‘millenium.’” The road was, however, 
not so smooth as it appeared. After getting the much 
sought permit, Mrs, Coates was arrested one day, com- 
ing out of the house of a friend, for “counter-revolution.” 
She was brought before a commissioner who could not 
write, for she herself had to write down her answers to 
his questions and sign them. Her protests were placed 
before the chief, who happened to be near, and when he 
discovered that she was the conductor’s wife, he shouted 
at the soldiers for arresting her. “We don’t want her,” 
he said. “Why did you arrest her?” “Well,” they said, 
“the woman you told us to get wasn’t in, so we brought 
this one.” 

“Of course, Mrs, Coates was released, and shortly after 
the couple left for Finland, and thence for Stockholm, 
where they were able to telegraph to their English friends. 
Coates arrived in England during the summer, and his 
appearance at the Royal ra soon afterward created 
; UsicaL Courter readers al- 
ready know.. I asked him if he ever expected to go back 
to Russia. 

“Well,” he answered wistfully, “I spoke with the old 
Dowager Empress the other day, and she said, “When we 
shall all be back in Petrograd, Mr. Coates, you must cer- 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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ANN ARBOR STUDENTS APPEAR IN 
NOTEWORTHY MUSICAL EVENTS 


Glee Club and Michigan Union Heard—De Koven’s 
“Redfeather” Produced—3,000 School Children 
Sing—Heifetz Sustains Reputation in 
Recital—Notes 


Ann Arbor, Mich., December 19, 1919—The month of 
December has been a banner one for Ann Arbor’s music 
loving public, a number of splendid musicai attractions 
having been scheduled. On December 4, Jascha Heifetz 
made his first appearance in this city and gave a masterful 
demonstration of violin playing before an audience which 
taxed the capacity of Hill Auditorium, even the stage being 
crowded. He fully substantiated the splendid reputation 
which preceded him, and justified the high a of Ann 
Arbor musicians who have been clamoring to hear him. 

Grizz CLusp Concert, 

In addition to this concert several student organizations 
have been heard from. The University Glee Club, of 
more than 100 picked voices, under the direction of Rus- 
sel] Carter, head of the public school music department of 
the school of music, appeared in an interesting program 
of songs. Although they had but a short time in which 
to prepare for this appearance their work was highly satis- 
factory and proved to be a great credit to their inspiring 
leader as well as to the individual members. An interest- 
ing feature of the program was a group of songs in which 
the Girls’ Glee Club of the University (seventy-five mem- 
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bers), under the direction of Nora Crane Hunt, of the 
vocal faculty, was heard. 
MicuicAn Union ENTERTAINMENT. 


On December 5, the men of the Michigan Union ap- 
peared in an interesting amateur production known as 
“Spotlight Vaudeville” in which a large number of young 
men provided musical “stunts.” Much talent of a varied 
nature was brought out and the large audience was well 
pleased. 

De Koven’s “RepFeEATHER” PRODUCED. 


The most elaborate unteranens of the students was the 
production of De Koven’s “Redfeather” which was given 
three performances on December 11, 12 and 13. Leading 
roles were taken by Pearl W. Woicott, soprano; James 
Hamilton, tenor; Robert R. Dieterle, baritone, and other 
members of the school of music. The opera was directed 
by Professor Earl V. Moore, head of the organ depart- 
ment of the school, while the general stage direction was 
in charge of E. Mortimer Schuter. All participants were 
carefully drilled and the production was given with a 
smoothness which measured up exceedingly well and could 
be compared not unfavorably with many professional per- 
formances, 
3,000 ScHoo. CHILDREN SING. 


On December 18 an interesting program was provided 
by the children of the Ann Arbor public schools, when 
about 3,000 youngsters gathered in Hill Auditorium for 
the singing of Christmas carols. The general public was 
admitted to the balconies. Lulu Allen, in charge of the 
music in the grade schools, appeared in the role of con- 
ductor, while Russell Carter, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools, presided at the piano and Earl V. Moore offi- 
ciated at the organ. 

Notes. 


William Wheeler, head of the voice department, sang 
the tenor role in Handel's “The Messiah” at Alma College 
on the evening of December 17. During the Christmas 
vacation and again in February he will appear in concert 
in New York and in several other eastern cities. 

Robert R. Dieterle, of the vocal faculty, with Dorothy 
Wines of the piano faculty, accompanist, will appear in 
recital in Chelsea, December 28; in Grand Rapids before 
the St. Cecelia Society, in January; and before the Tues- 
day Musicale Society of Detroit, in March. 

Director Albert A. Stanley, Professor Earl V. Moore 
and Russell Carter, of the school of music faculty, will 
attend the meeting of the National Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia during the holiday —— 


Simmions Pupil Scores 
Beatrice Bowman, coloratura-soprano, an artist-pupil of 
Louis Simmions, appeared with the Boston English Opera 
Company at the Arlington Theater in Boston as Gilda in 
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“Rigoletto” and scored a decided success, The news- 
papers acclaimed her as a coloratura singer of exceptional 
powers with a clear, flexible voice which she uses with 
great skill. Her singing of the “Caro Nome” aria was 
excellent. 


Fred Patton a Record Breaker 


Fred’ Patton, the bass-baritone, seems to have established 
a record by the magnificent list of prominent engagements 
booked this season for a first year artist. The New York 
Oratorio Society (two engagements), New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Toronto Mendelssohn Choir with Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Newark Festival, Minneapolis Philhar- 
monic Society and Symphony Orchestra, Boston Choral 
Union, Pittsburgh Mendelssohn Choir, Worcester Oratorio 
Society, Bridgeport Oratorio Society, Waterbury Choral 
Society, Hartford Treble Clef Club, Halifax (Nova Scotia) 
Festival and the Keene Festival are among the important 
organizations with which Mr. Patton has appeared or is 
booked to appear. 

The volume, quality and exceptional range of his 
voice enables Mr. Patton to include quite a long list of 
works in his repertory. With a scale from low D to 
high F sharp, Mr. Patton has sung with equal 
facility and unqualified success in “Elijah,” “Crea- 
tion,” “The Messiah,” “Samson and Delilah,” Requiem, 
“Beatitudes,” “Stabat Mater,” “St. Paul,” etc. Appear- 
ances On programs with such well known artists as Frieda 
Hempel, Morgan Kingston, Florence Easton, Charles 
Hackett and Paui Althouse indicate the standing he has 
acquired. 


The S. A. S. Presents “The Pirates of Penzance” 


During the week commencing December 15 the Society 
of American Singers presented another delightful Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera—“The Pirates of Penzance’—in which 
the following members of the company took part: Water- 
ous as Richard, Adkins as Samuel, Campbell as Frederic, 
Moulan as Maior-General Stanley. Danforth as Sergeant 
of Police, Bold as James, Irene Williams as Mabel, and 
Caldwell, Beach, and Bray as Edith, Kate and Isabel, re- 
spectively. Sarah Edwards was the Ruth and John McGhie 
conducted. 

A notable feature of the performance was the singing of 
Irene Williams, a newcomer at the Park and who cer- 
tainly fits well into the gap which has long been open and 
which has needed just some such person to make the com- 
pany complete. Campbell got a little husky toward the 
end of the performance but pulled through very satisfac- 
torily. Moulan was, as always, very clever, and Danforth 
aroused great laughter through his comic presentation of 
the police sergeant. 


Gescheidt Artist-Pupils Heard in Opera 


Adelaide Gescheidt’s artist-pupil Irene Williams is wel- 
comed as a singer of marked favor by the New York 
press, echoing other papers which commented on her ap- 
pearance in opera. As a member of the Society of Ameri- 
can Singers, presenting opera at the Park Theater, she has 
won much praise. Her clear, warm and beautifully poised 
voice finds great popularity with her audiences. She sings 
principal roles in “The Gondoliers,” “Pirates of Penzance” 
and “The Mikado.” Two more popular artists under Miss 
Gescheidt’s instruction are Judson House, tenor, and Fred 
Patton, bass-baritone, both of which sang in “The Mes- 
siah,” at Greensboro, N. C., December 17. Alfred Valenti, 
the operatic bass, is winning fine laurels in an operatic 
tour in Australia. The activities of these Gescheidt pupils, 
as well as that of many others, bespeak their rapid devel- 
opment of voice and artistry under Miss Gescheidt’s care- 
ful training. 


Mukle Plays Cello with Dignity and Grace 

In reviewing May Mukle’s appearance as soloist with the 
Reading Symphony Orchestra at its first concert of the 
seventh season, Walter Heaton, in the Reading Herald, 
expressed his opinion in no uncertain terms as to the suc- 
cess achieved by the cellist. Among other things, he 
stated that Miss Mukle produces a broad, vibrant tone, 
never for a moment “scrapy” or harsh, and that she 
handles her instrument with dignity and grace. Mr. 
Heaton also made the remark that technical troubles, 
harmonics, double-stopping, staccati, etc., etc., seemed to 
be only a part of a joyous musical ensemble. 


Etta Hamilton Morris Pupils Active 

Hazel Clark Kent, lyric soprano, sang with beautiful ef- 
fect an obligato solo at the recent Chaminade concert in 
the Music Hall of the Brooklyn Academy; Laura Consaul 
Ross, contraltu, has been engaged as soloist at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Chiropean Club, to be held at the 
Pouch Gallery; Herman C. Pantley, tenor, has just been 
engaged as soloist at St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, 
Manhattan. All of these singers have received their en- 
tire training in the studio of Etta Hamilton Morris, the 
Brooklyn soprano and teacher. 


Helfand Plays with Cleveland Orchestra 


Maurice Helfand, a young artist-pupil of Max Pilzer, 
played the Tschaikowsky violin concerto with the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra on December 8 and achieved 
a pronounced success. Mr. Helfand was recalled many 
times, and as an encore gave a short Paganini etude with 
harp accompaniment. 
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perhaps, that it is true. 
New York, Jan. 6, 1920. 


THE STORY OF A SINGER 


(continued) 


CECILIA LLOYD'S story has now been told—there is nothing very unusual 
about it—nothing of sensationalism—nothing very remarkable, EXCEPT 
New Yorkwill havean opportunityto hear her soon. 





W. C. D. 

















Klibansky Pupils Filling Many Engagements 

Pupils from the Klibansky studio have been very busy 
recently and have ‘many new engagements. Elsa Diemer 
and Sudwarth Frasier sang at the Rivoli Theater in the 
Garden scene from “Faust.” Both were re-engaged for 
January. Miss Diemer also sang with much success at 
the Vanderbilt Hotel, December 14. Sudwarth Frasier 
was heard in a special concert at the Wanamaker Audi- 
torium during the holiday season. Virginia Rea, colora- 
tura soprano, gave a concert there and her singing was 
so much enjoyed that she had to respond to several en- 
cores. Suzanne Zimmerman is engaged for a Verdi Club 
concert in February, and for an Evening Telegram con- 
cert December 19. She also sang successfully at a con 
cert given by the National Society of Patriotic Women 
Cora Cook sang at the Rainy Day Club December 3, for 
the Browning Society December 10, and at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel. Ruth Pearcy was soloist at the Capitoi 
Theater recently. Ethelyne Morgan made an excellent 
impression at the concert of the Arts Club, Washington, 
D. C., December 14. Mr. Klibansky gave a pupils’ recital 
at White Plains December 4, when Cora Cook, Ruth 
Pearcy and Elsa Diemer sang. Betsy Lane Shepherd, ar- 
tist-pupil of Mr. Klibansky, was engaged as soprano 
soloist for a performance of “The Messiah” in St. Louis, 
December 29. 


N. O. C. to Give Opera January 22 


Katharine Evans Von Klenner, founder and president of 
the National Opera Club of America, has in Mme. De 
Pasquali, chairman of the club choral, an aid who knows 
no weariness where the interests of the choral are con- 
cerned. Mme. De Pasquali attends every rehearsal and 
helps the singers as only one who is herself a singer and 
“knows the ropes” can help. Under Signor Sapio, the club 
choral has attained a singing ability and unity, coupled 


KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, 
Founder and president of the National Opera Club. 
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MILDRED HOLLAND. 
Dramatic director of the National Opera Olub. 


with charm of choral singing most unusual. The choral 
appears at every public affair of the club and concentrates 
on opera choruses, in which Signor Sapio is so efficient. 
He was for years conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, New York, and built a reputation which will never 
leave him. The club wants to see opera given every- 
where, without great expense, and is taking practical steps 
in this direction. Club members have taken a block of 
seats at the Metropolitan pro- 
ductions for regular stated 
evenings. One of the club 
slogans is “Pitch in and help 
make success,” rather than to 
follow others who are suc- 
cessful. Another slogan, 
“The National Opera Club 
an educational club, not an 
amusement or entertaining 
club,” is pretty well known. 

The club has this season 
the largest membership and 
the largest audiences in its 
history, and the greatest en- 
thusiasm. January 22 is the 
date of the grand opera per- 
formance, followed by a ball. 
Mildred Holland is dramatic 
director for the club, and 
comments on all perform- 
ances under her direction 
have been most flattering. 
Like Mme. De Pasquali, she, 
too, is tireless in behalf of 
the club and its stage mat- 
ters. With such _ helpers 
Mme. Von Klenner is able 
to accomplish wonders, as 
has been demonstrated. 


Yon to Give 
Lecture Series 
Pietro A. Yon, organist and 
composer, who is now busily 
engaged in his concert en- 
gagements, has contracted to 
deliver a series of lectures in 
the leading cities which he is 
to visit this season on the or- 
gan as an instrument for the 
popular public. Mr. Yon 
holds that the organ has 
never been accorded its 
proper place among recital 
programs, and the success 
which he has achieved in this 
field, with the critics as well 
as general public, indicates 
that the instrument if sup- 
plied with appropriate music 
can be made as popular a 
concert instrument as the pi- 
ano, to which it is far su- 
perior in availability in ren- 
dering popular and effective 
compositions. Mr. Yon has 





recently composed a fantasy, “Christmas in Sicily,” which 
serves to demonstrate the variety of possibilities of this 
instrument, and he is frequently required to repeat this 
number as many as three times. His success as a propa- 
gandist has been generally recognized by the music public 
in the communities where he has appeared. 


Kathryn Meisle Sings for Criterion Club 


Kathryn Meisle, contralto, pupil of William S. Brady, 
sang for the Criterion Club at the Hotel Plaza, New 
York, on Friday afternoon, December 5, giving a program 
with Lucille Collette, violinist. 

Miss Meisle sang the “Una voce poco fa” aria from 
Rossini’s “Barbiera” in the original key, displaying a vel- 
vety quality of tone and a coloratura which many a light 
soprano might envy. She also sang Alice Barnet’s poetic 
song, “To an Impromptu of Chopin,” and Paul Tietjen’s 
deep and fervent “Sea Beach.” Both of these songs re- 
ceived their first hearing in New York on this occasion. 
She was splendidly received by the big audience, being 
recalled repeatedly and having to give two encores. 
_Miss Meisle is the second contralto to enter a profes- 
sional career from Mr, Brady’s studio, the first one being 
Carolina Lazzari. 


Cox’s “To a Hilltop” Widely Used 


Ralph Cox’s recently published song, “To a Hilltop,” is 
being widely used by many prominent artists. Three tenors 
-Paul Althouse, Alessandro Bonci and Theo Karle—have 
been singing this number with great success on their fall 
recital tours, as has also Mabel Beddoe, contralto. Mr. 
Althouse has also featured “The Song of Brother Hilario,” 
by the same composer. Other artists using the Cox songs 
are Yvonne De Tréville, Cecil Arden, Harriet McConnell, 
Christine Langenhan, Martha Atwood, Alma Beck, Percy 
Hemus, George Reimherr, Leon Rice and Pierre Rem 
ington. 

















a 
~ MESSIAH 


Choral Society of Philadelphia 
Dec. 29, 1919 


Philadelphia Record: 


_ “Frederick Gunster, tenor, did beautiful work, 
singing with ideal expression and purity of 
tone.” 
Philadelphia Press: 
“The opening solo, ‘Comfort Ye,’ was deliv- 


ered with fine effect. Mr. Gunster proved to be 
a more than satisfactory singer, with a good, 
clear tenor voice that was ample for the exact- 
ing passages of the ‘Every Valley.’” 
Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
“Mr. Gunster is an excellent tenor with a 
good voice and fine enunciation.” 
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N. S. W. STATE ORCHESTRA'S 
TOUR A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS 


Adelaide and Melbourne Acclaim Organization—Profit 
of $11,250 Made—Conductor Verbrugghen Wins 
Highest Praise—Plans Afloat for Fed- 
eral Orchestra 


Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, November 1, 1919. 

Public acclamation befitting the re-entry of a victorious 
warrior awaited Henri Verbrugghen on his return to his 
home city of Sydney from other states, where he had cap- 
tained the State Orchestra in a season beating all records 
here for feverish excitement, enthusiasm, quick action, 
history making events, and, in the department of big band 
combinations, financial success. The orchestra was away 
exactly sixteen days, during which twelve concerts. were 
given, that is, at the rate of a concert a day, excluding 
traveling days and Sundays—concerts are not allowed on 
Sundays in Australia, except sacred concerts for which 
no charge may be made for admission, The gross pro- 
ceeds for the tour were $27,010 and the profit $11,250. 

Nobody expects an orchestra, especially an orchestra on 
tour, to make much, if any, profit, but it was Mr. Ver- 
brugwhen's business to make it pay, and it did pay hand- 
somely. The money grabbing enemies of music—the pity 
of it is that there should be such people, but there are— 
expected a big loss and that the trip would be another 


burden for the breaking back of the taxpayer. These peo- 
ple have been shrieking from the housetops since the 
institution of the State Orchestra that the band and its 


belongings were luxuries for the few and that it was a 

shameful waste of finance when money was so badly 

needed for other and more useful things. You know these 

ort of people; I dare say you have them in America also. ' 
MAN or THE Hour, 

Well, Mr. Verbrugghen has put these people in the 

Without doubt, he delighted in doing so. The 


wrong 

position was summed up by Mr. James, Minister for Edu- 
cation, who, at a reception given the conductor and his 
hand on their return, said that the State Orchestra had 
proved, not only in Melbourne but also in Sydney, that 
music Was a necesity, not a luxury, for the people. Mr. 
Verbrugghen was the man of the hour, and when the 
vures of the financial results were published admirers 
and critics, too) said he had solved the question of in- 
efliciency in government departments. 


“Let us make him head of the Meat Works,” they said, 
“or appoint him Director of Trawlers and State Fisheries, 
and these will begin to pay for themselves.” The daily 
newspapers had headlines on his achievement, and some 
had paragraphs suggesting (ironically) that he should be 
placed in control of the railways, the general post office 
and other departments, federal and state, that are being 
run at a loss, or that, for the sake of the groaning public, 
he should be made financial adviser in chief to the Gov- 
ernment. His critics were shamed and_ silenced. Even 
the little medical doctor, member of the State Legislature, 
ceased from troubling and has not since raised his voice 
for the hundred and umptieth time as to the iniquity of 
allowing fiddling to go on at the conservatorium, when the 
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place is so much more needed for the home of a clinic 
for the treatment of an unnamable disease! 


MELBOURNE STIRRED. 


Not only this, but Melbourne was stirred into action 
and wanted to know why Victoria should not also have 
its State Orchestra. Meetings were called and enthusiasts 
banded themselves together to forward the project. The 
advice of Mr. Verbrugghen was sought, and he advised 
them to proceed slowly and cautiously, as. he had done. 
But, as he said on his return, his advice was brushed 
aside, The Melbourne musical elect wanted to do big 
things and wanted to do them at once. The question of 
converting the New South Wales State Orchestra into a 
federal concern was also propounded. But Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen would have none of that, saying that such reorgan- 
ization of his orchestra would be dangerous at the present 
time and that he would not think of leaving his work at 
the New South Wales Conservatorium while he remained 
in Australia, 

It will be interesting to watch the results of the agita- 
tion in Melbourne. 


A Tour or NEw ZEALAND. 


I might also mention that, as the result of propaganda 
work by Alfred Hill, a member of the orchestra and pro- 
fessor at the Conservatorium, during a visit to New Zea- 
land, public meetings were called, presided over by mayors 
and things, for the object of raising a fund to bring the 
State Orchestra to the Dominion. The result was that 
$35,000 was subscribed in New Zealand towards a guar- 
antee fund and the orchestra engaged for a pretty ex- 
tensive season at the beginning of the new year. Mr. 
Verbrugghen and the State Orchestra will leave Sydney 
for New Zealand immediately after Christmas and will be 
absent for six weeks, , 


DerAaits or THE TOUR. 


And now for some details of the trip that turned out 
so successfully. Setting out at the beginning of the recess 
prior to the final session of this year of the State Con- 
servatorium, the orchestra not only went to Melbourne 
and conquered, but also to Adelaide, the capital of South 
Australia, 500 miles or thereabouts further on, and also 
conquered. The orchestra, numbering seventy-eight play- 
ers, with its librarian and other officers and its equip- 
ment, traveled by special train and its journey was in the 
nature of a triumphal procession. Six concerts were given 
in Melbourne in the space of five days, and at all of these 
were crowded audiences, hundreds of people being turned 
away. Indeed, at some of the later concerts of the week 
it is no exaggeration to say that thousands of people were 
obliged to turn sadly from the closed doors, to wander 
about the streets of the fine city or seek entertainment 
elsewhere. As Mr, Verbrugghen said, one wondered where 
all the people came from. 

The first concert was given on a Monday night, and on 
the following day the orchestra traveled to Ballarat, an 
inland city not very far from Melbourne, where, by the 
way of opening the annual South Street competitions in 
music, it played at the Albert Hall before an audience of 
7,000 people. Speaking in public afterwards about this 
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event, Mr. Verbrugghen said that if the people in Eng- 
land were told about it they would scarcely believe it. 
Licut Procrams. 

_The programs were much the same as those usually 
given at the popular series by the orchestra in Sydney. 
That is, the bulk of the music was made up of overtures, 
suites and other pagertnes not frequently played at the 
classical concerts of symphony orchestras. The sym- 
phonies performed were (taking them in the order the 
programs were presented) the Berlioz “Fantastic,” the 
Brahms second and Beethoven’s fifth. The concertos were 
the B flat minor by Tschaikowsky, pianist, Henry Penn; 
the E flat by Liszt, pianist, Edward Goll; the Saint-Saéns 
concerto in B minor, violinist, Jenny Cullen, and the 
Mendelssohn E minor, violinist, Gustave Walther. 


TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT... 


The Melbourne people, usually on the cold side and 
much harder to arouse to excitement than the Sydney 
people, boiled over with enthusiasm. Conductor and or- 
chestra were feted right and left and Mr. Verbrugghen 
was carried shoulder high. The members of the orchestra 
also became excited at their success. At a certain occa- 
sion of entertainment they declared that there never was 
such a conductor as Mr. Verbrugghen, that they all loved 
him, and that higher pay elsewhere would never get them 
away from him. One member, I think he was a foreigner, 
actually kissed him in public! The critics spread them- 
selves out over the quality of the band and connoisseurs 
declared that it was worthy to take its place with some of 
the best they had heard in Europe. 

On his return to Sydney, Mr. Verbrugghen said he did 
not agree with this view. The orchestra was very good, 
but his desire was to make it equal to the best in the 
world. To do this, certain reorganization would have to 
be made and more money spent on it. Otherwise he would 
not go on, as it would mean stagnation, and personally he 
refused to stagnate. He also mentioned that although the 
orchestra always played well in Sydney, it really did not 
find its soul till it went to Melbourne, where it was a 
more sensitive and plastic instrument and more responsive 
to his direction. 


GREATER THINGS NEXT YEAR. 


From information received, the writer is happy to be 
able to record that a further reorganization scheme has 
been agreed to by competent authorities and that Mr. 
Verbrugghen will have a better orchestra next year—that 
is, one in better balance, for that was the one thing really 
needed. Additional basses, cellos and violas will give the 
orchestra better foundation tone, this making for a perfect 
balance. There will also be greater activities next year. 
During the recesses between Conservatorium sessions the 
orchestra is to travel to the large country centers of this 
State and give concerts there, and also travel to the other 
States to play in the capitals and towns. Some of the 
provincial centers have been visited this year, but the visits 
will be more comprehensive next season. 

Since the return of the orchestra its activities have been 
resumed in Sydney, at least three concerts being given 
each week, one at the conservatorium (the classical 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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Merle ALCOCK 


Second New York Recital 


Aeolian Hall, Dec. 1, 1919 


“Beautiful voice and thoroughly sincere and mu- 











Merle ALCOCK 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Metropolitan Opera House 


IN 
Verdi’s Requiem 


GUILIO SETTI, Conductor 
AT 


Dec. 14, 1919 





sical style and clearness of diction.”"—New York 
Times, December 2, 1919. : ‘ 
— ‘Merle Alcock heard with stars by Metropolitan 
throng. Not only sang admirably her solo num- 
bers but also a sympathetic part in the ensemble.” 


—New York Times, December 15, 1919. 





“The opulence of her voice, a genuine contralto, 
its richness and emotional quality, combined with 
excellent technic and a high order of musical intelli- © [________ 
gence, make her one of the most agreeable singers 
before the public.”—New York Tribune, December 2, 1919. 




















“Miss Alcock displayed a voice of richness and power and an 
authoritative delivery..—New York Tribune, December 15, 1919. 


“Mme. Alcock singing for the first time from this big, coveted 
stage made an excellent impression and her singing of the ‘Liber 
Scriptus’ with the chorus was one of the pillars of the solemn musical 
structure.”—New York Evening Sun, December 15, 1919. 


“She sang a difficult program with accustomed intelligence and 
musicianship. Her diction was admirable—every word so clearly 
enunciated, every phrase so exquisitely rounded.”—-New York Herald, 


December 2, 1919. 


“Her voice is of fine quality, large and resonant.”—New York 
Herald, December 15, 1919. 


“Her voice is of lovely quality, her enunciation is clear and her 
style is tasteful."—New York Evening World, December 2, 1919. 
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Guiomar Novaes to | 


The Aeolian Company 


Gentlemen: 


I consider the Duo-Art Piano the only re- 
producing instrument capable of reflecting the 


subtler characteristics of my playing. 


It sends 


my message of music exacily as I speak it to 
thousands of people who, but for the Duo-Art, 


would never be able to hear me play. 
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é When I sit down to make a record for the 


Duo-Art Piano, I feel that I have before me a 
palette, with the whcle range of musical color, 


with every tonal shade and tint, ready for my 
brush—and I know that the colors will net fade. 


i I consider the Duo-Art Pianola Piano by far 


the greatest instrument of its kind that I have 


heard—there is nothing, pianistically speaking, 
that the Duo-Art cannot do. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GUIOMAR NOVAES 


Another of the World’s Greatest Pianists Making 
Record-Rolls Exclusively for 


— THE DUO-ART 


UIOMAR NOVAES needs 
Cy no introduction to the mu- 

sical public. Her career as 
a pianist has been meteoric; her suc- 
cess in this country a real sensa- 
tion. 
The two following excerpts from 
criticisms appearing in the New 
York Sun and the Times indicate 
her standing with the musical critics. 
“A performance so filled with the 
fire of genius that it must be set 
down as one of the greatest pieces 
of piano playing within the mem- 
ory of living graybeards.”’ 

“Guiomar Novaes not only gave 

evidence of her great popularity 
with this public, but she also 
brought to more thoughtful hearers 
that sense of beauty that distin- 
guishes all her playing.” 


CAll the Greatest Pianists 


The greatest pianists in the world 
are unanimous on the subject of 
the Duo-Art Piano. Unanimous 
in their unqualified statements that 
the Duo-Art reproduces their play- 
ing with absolute fidelity. Unani- 
mousin their published opinions as to 
its unequivocal supremacy inits field. 


Paderewski, Hofmann, Bauer, 
Gabrilowitsch, Ganz, Grainger and 
now Guiomar Novaes. These and 
dozens of other of the great geniuses 
of the piano are making the record- 
rolls used in the Duo-Art. 


These rolls are human documents 
—-living, personal performances such 
as the music-lovers of the world 
crowd great auditoriums to hear. 


Each expresses the loveliness of 
music as it appeals to and is voiced 
by music's most gifted interpreters. 


Truly, the possession of a Duo-Art 
Piano and a collection of these 
music - rolls is almost priceless, 


judged by any musical standards 
of value the world has ever known. 


All Kinds of Music for 
the Duo-Art 


Not only does the owner of the 
Duo-Art have the privilege of hear- 
ing in his own home the world’s 
best music played by its foremost 
exponents, but music of all kinds 
is at his command as well. 

The leading performers of dance 
music are also making the rolls it 


uses. Popular selections, musical 
comedy hits, old songs—everything 
that one could want to hear is 
available for the Duo-Art played 
with the wonderful rhythm, the 
sparkle and life or the pathos, that 
gifted pianists give to the playing 
of the music in which they excel. 


. . * 


The Duo-Art is a piano with a 
regular keyboard for hand playing 
and practice. It is also a player- 
piano using standard 88-note music 
rolls. And it is a reproducing piano 
of extraordinary and unapproached 
powers. It may be obtained in 
Grand or Upright form and one of 
the following distinguished make 
The Steinway, the Steck, the Whe« 
lock, the Stroud or the famousWeber 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Boice Recertion Musicate to Orts. 

Florence Otis, the soprano, who is on an extended con- 
cert tour in the Middle West, interrupted the tour to 
spend a brief vacation at home, giving Mrs, Henry Smock 
Boice and Susan Boice an opportunity to meet her friends 
at a reception-musicale given in her honor at the Boice 
Studios, December 26. Miss Otis owes her artistic de- 
velopment to the Boices, and her voice and. singing gave 
intense pleasure to all who heard her,’ She has never 
sung better, and exclamations of delight. echoed the uni- 
versal appeal made in everything she did. © Expressive, 
brilliant, under complete control, her enunciation perfectly 
distinct, she was a model to the many young singers pres- 
ent. Especially enjoyable were songs by American com- 
posers, who, playing accompaniments to their own songs, 
lent additional attractiveness to the affair. They were 
Mary Helen Brown, Claude Warford, and Robert H. 
Terry, each represented with one or more songs. She also 
sang a group of children’s songs, among which Mana- 
Zucca’s “Glow Worm” and “Pillow Fight,” as well as 
Warford’s “The Stork” were especially enjoyed. Some 
explanatory and altogether impromptu remarks made by 
Miss Otis preceding her songs were humorous and il- 
luminating, these being on the same lines as made by her 
on the extended tour. She also sang songs by Horn and 
Grieg, and Mr. Terry added to everyone’s enjoyment by 
his musical playing of a “Revery” and “Spring,” his own 
compositions. 

ToLLersens on SourHeRN Tour. 

The Tollefsen Trio has spent the last few weeks on 
tour through the South. A handsome postcard picture of 
Biddle University, in Charlotte, N. C., has been received. 

Moxning Cora or FLatsusa Issues Crrcucar. 

Mrs. Harland B. Tibbetts, president of the Morning 
Chural of Flatbush, Brooklyn, has issued a four page cir- 
cular calling attention to this young society. erbert 
Stavely Sammond is the conductor, and a concert is 
planned for January 9 at the Academy of Music. 

Reunion or Brooktyn Eacie Tourists. 

The Tourists, and invited friends, of the Brooklyn 

“Eagle” Trip across the Continent last summer met in 
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happy reunion in the ballroom of Hotel St. George, Brook- 


lyn, r 16. While Herbert F. Gunnison of the 
Bagle was making a few felicitous remarks, in stalked 
two chiefs of the Blackfeet Indian Tribe—White Hawk 
and Two Fist Builfight—who presented their invita- 
tions to Chairman Kaltenborn, tour manager. One of the 
chiefs spoke English, and acted as interpreter for the 
other, Speeches of reminiscence, songs, with words com-~ 
posed to fit the occasion, were sung by those present with 
much enjoyment. The principal musical feature was the 
singing of Mrs. W. C. Cacien who sang with fine voice, 
artistically and impressively, “Out Where the West Be- 
gins,” which received enthusiastic applause. The song was 
particularly suitable. Mrs. Carson sang it while on the 
tour. John H. May sang a humorous song, and Chief 
White Hawk recited, and spoke a few words in reply to 
the address of welcome. fine orchestra and spacious 
ball room enticed many to dance. Mr, Kaltenborn an- 
nounced that the chiefs would favor the company with a 
genuine Indian dance. Mr. Kaltenborn followed one of 
the chiefs, imitating his movements, and others joined in 
the dance, most of the assembled — forming a circle 
about them. Finally Chief White Hawk cried out, “Jake, 
I want my pay, and unless I get it, I refuse to go on.” He 
threw off his head-gear, and disclosed the perspiring fea- 
tures of Harry O'Neal, Goldwyn Film artist. “Two Fist 
Bullfight” then followed suit, and the smiling features of 
William Smith, actor, came in view. 
Kreps “Amertca” at GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, 

“America, We Live for Thee,” a national song by S. 
Walter Krebs, was a feature in the exposition of Public 
Spirited Activities, held Christmas-week at the Grand 
Central Palace. Mr. Krebs, who wrote both words and 
music, had a booth among a hundred prominent organiza- 
tions, having laid aside his technic for a time, and built 
the booth with his own piano-hands. Placards with the 
foregoing text were placed throughout the building. F. 
Reed Capouilliez sang the song the opening evening, and it 
was received with such enthusiasm by the audience that 
it had to be repeated. J. Francis Tyler, director of music 
of the W. C. C. S., sang the song Christmas Day. His 
voice was also equal to the bigness of the place, Copies 
were distributed, and he led in the Community singing of 
the refrain. 

Feperterin Recitats At Tempte EManu-Et, 

Announcement is made of a series of organ recitals to 
be given in Temple Emanu-El, Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, Sunday evenings at 8 o'clock, beginning Jan- 
vary 4. These recitals, free to the public, will be given 
by Gottfried H. Federlein, the organist of the temple, 
and it is expected that a prominent soloist will appear. 

Organ recitals in synagogues are a new departure, and 
it is. fitting that such a movement should be initiated by 
the leading temple of the country. The organ is large, 
with four manuals, and an echo organ of twelve stops, 
placed over the ark. Many will doubtless welcome the op- 
portunity of hearing Mr. Federlein, who has given no 
public recitals in New York since his series several sea- 
sons ago at the Ethical Culture Society. 

Eva McCoy, or Erg, Pa., 1s New York. 

Eva McCoy, manager, of Easton, Pa., spent the 
holidays in New York, where she attended the National 
Concert Managers’ Association meetings. She is an ex- 
pert pianist, and one who has not seen her in a dozen or 
more years finds her not at all changed. 

GerapIne FARRARJAH RETURNS TO AMERICA. — 

Geraldine Farrarjah, a Nashville girl, who, following 
study in New York, has lived and sung abroad for some 
years, is again in America, and was recently heard at the 
Southern iety meeting and in private affairs. She 
sings with intense musical spirit, has a brilliant and ex- 
pressive voice, and accompanies herself with complete 
effectiveness. Her career abroad included many triumphs 
as singer and actress, as well as sorrowful events which 
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W. L. Hubbard in Chicago Tribune, Dec. 22nd. 

- ..«  « But the audience would not be content with 
merely the arranged schedule, and demanded additional num- 
bers. Liszt's D flat study and the Revolutionary Study of 
Chopin had been added as extras when I left the hall, and the 
public was still asking for more. Mr. Spencer has long occu- 
pied @ deservedly honored place among the pianists and 
teachers of the city, and, while his recital appearances are not 
frequent, owing to his pedagogic activities, yet whenever he 
does play in public he affords pleasure and satisfaction, . . . 
His musicianship is thorough and broad, and his taste and 
interpretative abilities such that he gives sane, well balanced, 
carefully proportioned readings of all he undertakes. 





Herman Devries in Chicago American. 

ar Coming from the memorial services of Campanini 
it seemed a strange coincidence to enter upon the strains 
of Beethoven's “Funeral March for the Death of a Hero.” 
It was fittingly played. Mr, Spencer and my readers will 
understand that I was not in the mood, but I could not fail 
to attend upon so sincere an artist, and he made me for, 
during the brief time I 80 pleasurab! listened. . . . r. 
Spencer's technique is clear and hie interpretation always 
Eplshed. a Asticts a wy as re eidently find 
r, Spencer's art worth while, for in the audience i 
all of seventeen pianists and Chicago's best. » ate 














Edward C. Moore in Chicago Evening Journal 
Allen Spencer, one of the foremost pianists of Chi " 
gre his annual recital yesterday afternoon, . . 
ing that a concert attendant is preshenmy certain of 
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that he gives the works a peculiarly thetic 
of yesterday was the “Prelude, Fugue and “Veretiea® 
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ALLEN SPE 


In Chicago Recital, December 21st 


SOME OF THE PRESS CRITICISMS: 


di yed the intelligent care we ex 

pedagogic “and _ crisply musical was his performance of 

the tti that ‘ollowed while pieces by Franck, Deb 
other 
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in Harold Bauer’s transcription from the organ version. . . . 
It was an excellent vehicle for Spencer's clean manner of 
laying and the intellectual idealization upon which he bases 
is interpretations. 











Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 

Mr. Spencer gave a fine interpretation of the Cesar Franck. 
There was appreciation for the music that expressed the feel- 
ing of reverence with which Franck is hel the serious 
students, . . . The “ nd” of Rossetter Cole was new 
to me, and proved to be an imaginative sketch of most pleas- 
ing character. Mr. Spencer played it sympathetically and 
with much variety of tone shading. Mr. was in 
happy mood all the afternoon, and gave of his best. 








Henriette Weber in Chicago Herald-Examiner. 

Allen Spencer was very a ropriately playing a “Funeral 
March for the Death of a Hero” from one of Beethoven's 
sonatas when it was ible to reach his recital after the 
Campanini memorial. In this and the final part Mr. Spencer 

in all he does. 


an | in full measure qualities of hie 

musicianship. Mr. Spencer is one of our best known musi- 

Fem scholars and had a large and friendly audience to hear 
im. 





Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago News 

-. +» « he showed, as in former years, his serious musi- 
cal intentions, his mechanical command of the instrument, his 
sane ideas in phrasing and his artistic acumen. . . . 
ng player and one who is well versed in the 
as well as the more modern tendencies 
toward romanticism and 5 
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come to all. She is undoubtedly at the apex of her 
powers, and should find a place for her varied accom- 
plishments in her native land. 

Estette Harris Stncs PrRivaTecy. 

Estelle Harris, the well known soprano, now at the 
Manhattan Congregational Church, sang privately for a 
few friends from New York, Los Angeles, etc., at Hotel 
Sulina, ber 22. Her beautiful voice and al- 
ways charming personality gave pleasure to the small but 
highly appreciative ae in songs, including “J’ai 
pleure” (Hué), “The Year’s at the Spring” (Beach), 
“Land of the Sky Blue Water” ine). “Passing By” 
(Purcell), “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace” (Roma), 
“Ecstasy” (Rummel). 

Louise Huspparp Sincs “Hear Ye.” 


The afternoon congregation at the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Lynwood Farnam, organist and director, 
heard Louise Hubbard sing Mendelssohn’s “Hear Ye, 
Israel,” at a recent service. The power and expression 
of her voice made this oratorio excerpt highly enjoyable. 
Mrs. Hubbard is one of the highest paid sopranos in the 
United States, 

F. Reep Capourtyrez ENGAGEMENTS, 

F, Reed Capouilliez sang Adams’ “Oh! Holy Night” as 
offertory solo at the Broadway Tabernacle, December 21, 
morning service. Margaret Keyes was also soloist at the 
same service. In the afternoon of the same day he was 
soloist at St. James Church, Fordham, singing solos in 
West’s cantata, “The Star of Bethlehem.” The church 
calendar refers to him as “one of New York’s famous 
stars.” December 23 he sang S. Walter Krebs’ “America, 
We Live for Thee,” at the exposition carnival, “Play- 
land,” given at the Lexington Avenue Exposition Building. 

Amy Grant’s Opera Course, 

Amy Grant, always up to date, is giving an opera course 
consisting of readings with piano illustrations of the 
operas now current. December 16 and 30 “The Blue Bird” 
was on the program. These affairs occur on consecutive 
Tuesday afternoons and evenings at the Hotel Plaza. 

SORRENTINO IN MAINE, 

Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, who is on tour in the New 
England States, sent a card reading: “Portland, Me., De- 
cember 18.—Eighteen degrees below zero here. Had 
great success.” 


Toprpinc Puri. Prays at Rivotr THEATER. 


Henriette Darrieusecq is a little piano pupil of Elizabeth 
Topping, who is in her second year of study, and already 
plays with singing tone and expression, while her technic 
develops from week to week. She goret solos at the 
Rivoli Theater for the children’s audience December 13, 
also the accompaniments for her eight year old sister, 
Simonie, violinist. New York papers spoke of the delight- 
ful impression made by the young musicians. Later in 
the season a studio recital will be given, when the pianist 
will be heard in pieces by Bach, Mozart, etc. 

December 13, Miss Topping held a class lesson at which 
several pupils played works by Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, 
Chopin, MacDowell and Amani. These classes will be a 
fortnightly feature of Miss Topping’s teaching, training 
pupils to play and receive criticism in public class, Miss 
Topping is preparing two piano recital programs to be 
given soon. 

FICKENSCHER RETURNS FROM TouR. 

Arthur Fickenscher, the well known vocal teacher and 
composer, has just returned from a lecture-recital tour. 
Two lectures were given under the auspices of the newly 
created department of art and architecture at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. Mr. Fickenscher’s subjects there 
were “Elements of Musical Expression—Their Causation 
and Application” and “An Outline of the Historical De- 
velopment of Music.” Mrs, Fickenscher, who accom- 
— her husband, gave some of the illustrations in the . 
atter. Her voice of rare charm and her beautiful artistrv 
won her audiences completely. 

Dickinson Gives REcITAL 1n HARRISBURG. 

Clarence Dickinson gave a recital in Harrisburg for 
the Association of Organists December 2, The program 
opened with a talk on the history of the organ as an in- 
strument, illustrated with lantern slides, and the recital 
numbers were so arranged as to illustrate the same points 
in the order in which they were presented in the lecture: 
Allegro maestoso, from “Storm King” symphony, Dick- 
inson; “Sit Gloria Domini,” Hucbald; “Prayer,” Pales- 
trina; toccata, Le Froid De Mereaux; pedal etude, De 
Briqueville; “Cathedral” prelude and fugue, Bach; an- 
dante from symphonie “Pathétique,” Tschaikowsky; 
“Moonlight,” Kinder; toccatina, Yon; berceuse, Dickin- 
son, and “Norwegian War Rhapsody,” Sinding. 

Lewinc Soncs ProGRAMMED IN Two CITIEs. 

Adele Lewing was the soloist at a recent concert in Re- 
cital Hall, Newark, and was most enthusiastically encored. 
She was re-engaged for two concerts in January. Her 
“Love Song” and “Springtime” were on the program of a 
concert in Central Baptist Church, New York, sung by 
Bianca Holley, who recently also sang ten new songs by 
Adele Lewing before the Ladies’ Independent Society 
They pleased immensely, and were praised by the press. 

Mixova Ptays at Patterson ScHOoL, 

Marie Mikova, who gave a piano recital at the Eliza 
beth Kelso Patterson studios, November 12, was assisted 
by three pupils of Miss Patterson, namely, Celestine Drew 
and Beatrice Cook, sopranos, and Mary tetson, contralto. 
Harry Horsfall, who is the accompanist of Miss Patter- 
son’s School of Singing, was at the piano. December 18, 
Miss Patterson presented eight vocal pupils in a recital. 

MaAysette Korman Has MAny Pupits, 

“Rock of Ages” (Fagge) and “Suffer Little Children” 
(Hewitt) were recently sung by Maybelle Korman, con- 
tralto, for a private audience. Miss orman is an ambi- 
tious singer, who puts intellectuaJity and musical feeling 
into all her singing. She enunciates distinctly and is a 
credit to her teacher, F. Reed Capouilliez. Miss Korman 
has many pupils in Hackensack, her native city. 

J. Frercner SHera Conpucts Caurcn Concerts. 
J. Fletcher Shera is conductor of St. James’ Choral 


~-Club of seventy singers, in conjunction with St. James’ 


(Continued on page 37.) 
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Gottlieb Serves Song as Music Educator 


Jacques L. Gottlieb, director of music, teacher of 
violin and ensemble, one of New York’s most success- 
ful music educators, and a pioneer in the Settlement 
Music School movement, is a 
member of the distinguished 
musical family headed by Prof. 
Moisay Davidowitz ottlieb, 
music pedagogue, formerly 
capellmeister of the Russian 
Imperial Band, under Czar Al- 
exander III, stationed at Brest- 
Litovsk, and trained and con- 
ducted the St. Mary’s Orphan- 
age Band it London, England, 
with concerts before King Ed- 
ward VII, at the Arundle 
Castle, the Duke of Norfolk, 
Earl Marshall of England, Lady 
Kenny-Herbert, Westminster 





JACQUES L. Abbe : 
y, etc. Professor Gottlieb 
boar ra was guest conductor to the 
iolinist and Royal Engineers’ Band, Eng- 
conductor. land, in a series of concerts, 


and in this country has con- 
ducted park concerts, organized many people’s orches- 
tras and bands, and has trained a large number of pro- 
fessional musicians. Another member of this family 
is the gifted pianist, Lynette Gottlieb-Koletsky, who 
at three years of age was a child prodigy, having been 
taught by her father, Prof. M. D. Gottlieb, who con- 
tinued to teach and guard her progress until she was 
fully grown up. There are five other sisters, each one 
of whom is a musician. 

Jacques L. Gottlieb began to play the violin when 
but a youngster, and at seven years of age performed 
creditably at a concert at the old Chickering Hall, 
New York. The press acclaimed this young violinist 
as a skillful player, who handled a miniature sized vio- 
lin “like a professor.” At the age of thirteen young 
Gottlieb was invited to conduct and train the Verdi 
Amateur Orchestra, an adult orchestra with headquar- 
ters at the Alfred Corning Clark Settlement House, 
New York City. In 1903, when but fifteen years old, 
Jacques L. Gottlieb became director of the orchestra at 
the Henry Street Settlement, New York, and continued 
in that post for nine years, until 1912, conducting the 
orchestras and concerts. Mr. Gottlieb is very highly 
endorsed by Lillian D. Wald, the headworker of the 
settlement. 

In January, 1914, after two years of successful music 
activities in Pueblo, Col., Jacques L. Gottlieb became 
associated with the East Side House Settlement Music 
School. The following extract from the annual report 
of the headworker, Miss M. De G. Trenholm, January 
I, 1916, pays this tribute to Jacques L. Gottlieb’s or- 
ganizing abilities as music director, teacher and or- 
chestral conductor: 


The mus‘c school, although one of the newer activities of the 
house, is one of the most successful. It has grown in a few years 
from a dozen pupils and three cracked pianos to a fully equipped 
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registration of a hundred and fifty boys and girls 
who study the violin and piano, a corps of trained teachers, a number 
of well tuned pianos, several other valuable instruments and an 
enthusiastic committee back of it all, which leaves nothing undone 
to make of their work a big civic help in the city. Many concerts 
have been given in the house auditorium and three in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall. The junior orchestra assisted at the Christmas 
festival at the Peabody Home and in carol singing at the com- 
munity Christmas tree in Jotu Jay Park, The senior orchestra, com- 
posed of older musicians, the teachers and the most advanced pupils, 
is much sought after where the best music is appreciated. 

Mrs. Sturgis Coffin, chairman of the music commit- 
tee of the East Side House, writes, April 22, 1918: 
| Dear Mr. Gottheb: 

t is with a heart full of gratitude for myself and our school that 
I congratulate you on the very great success of the concert yesterday 
(annual spring concert, Princess Theater, April 21, 1918). I had 
Emma Thursby and Mrs. Weichman (sister to Walter Damrosch) 
in my box, whose knowledge and appreciation of — music is 
well known, and they were unbounded in their praise. I feel you 
have taken a place most enviable as a leader and teacher. 

Everett P. Wheeler, the eminent. jurist, founder of 
the East Side House Settlement, writes, September 
15, 1916: 

Dear Mr, Gottlieb: 

Allow me, as one of the managers of the East Side House Set- 
tlement, to express our high appreciation of the admirable work you 
have done as musical director. You have not only taught faithfully, 
but zee have been successful in arousing the interest of your pupils 
so that they have come to love their work. The results are most 
satisfactory. It is a great pleasure to listen to your young orchestra. 

Sigmund Spaeth, in the Evening Mail, September 12, 
1916, writes: 

_ The musical life of the children is also encouraged by Mr. Gott- 
lieb, and in a way this is the most important part of his work, He 
believes in starting them very early and giving them a chance to 
make music in groups as soon as possible. Therefore he conducts 
three stringed orchestras of children—an-~elementary, a junior and 
a senior—as part of the regular course of musical instruction. 

In reference to the Neighborhood Symphony Soci- 
ety, founded and conducted by Jacques L. Gottlieb, 
Sigmund Spaeth writes: 

The movement begun by the Neighborhood Symphony Society is 
of national significance. If every city in America took pains to 
develop the musical talent that is lying idle in the streets there would 
soon be a condition to that which has long existed in Europe. If 
the cities themselves are unwilling or unable to advance the cause 
of music, then the work must be done by individuals, pioneers of a 
great art movement. hen the results at last are evident the work 
of such pioneers as Jacques L. Gottlicb and the Neighborhood Sym- 
phony Society will not be forgotten. 

At the Jacques L. Gottlieb music studios, music will 
be taught in all its branches. Mr. Gottlieb recognizes 
that music fills a cultural, vocational and recreational 
need. He will be assisted by a staff of very efficient 
teachers in violin, piano, cello, voice, theory, elocution 
and dramatic art, folk and class dancing, etc. Partial 
scholarships will be awarded to especially talented and 
needy students, — Wie 

Mr. Gottlieb issues this timely warning to parents: 
“The early lessons are important! A good beginning is 
essential! Music is a character builder! The child re- 
flects its teacher! Parents owe it to their children to 
select their teachers with the utmost care!” 

The Jacques L. Gottlieb music studios possess a very 
wholesome atmosphere. There will be opportunity to 
hear distinguished artists and to meet very distin- 
guished personages, and the environment at the studios 
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is most beneficial to the growth of the child into proper 
manhod and womanhood. There will be concerts, or- 
chestras, lectures on music history, ensemble classes, 
a children’s chorus, music theory, opera class, partici- 
pation in community events, etc. 

Among the faculty will be Prof. Moisay Davidowitz 
Gottlieb; Lynette Koletsky, piano virtuoso, endorsed 
by Dr. Frank Damrosch; Edwin Hughes and Eugenio 
Di Pirani; Edythe Gibson, American and European 
concert and operatic soprano, recently director of the 
voice department at the Lucy Cobb lastitute, Athens, 
Ga.; Elda Laska, formerly with the Boston Opera 
Company and the National Opera Company, Canada, 
who has completed a tour of more than 200 camps, 
hospitals, etc., for the Jewish Welfare Board. Miss 
Laska has made eighteen records for the Victor phono- 
graph, and teaches in English, Russian, Bohemian, 
Yiddish, French, Italian, etc. Dorothy Wheeler Spar- 
row will teach elocution and dramatic art. Benjamin 
H. Schwartz whose results with children have been 
very satisfactory, will teach violin, and Sarah Sacher, 
piano soloist and teacher; Hattie Schwager, children’s 
piano teacher, and Rose Gottlieb-Saxe, pianist, are 
among the other instructors. All of the courses will 
be under the personal supervision of the director, 
Jacques L. Gottlieb. 


An Hour of Music with Dudley Buck 

One of those enjoyable “Hours of Music” with Dudley 
Buck and his pupils was held on the evening of Decem- 
ber ee The three particular attractions of the affair were 
Ida Dawson, Elizabeth Rowand and Lydia Civette—all 
agreeably voiced sopranos. 

Miss Civette, a young Italian girl of twenty, with an 
operatic career ahead of her, opened the program with 
three songs by Woodman, Del Diego and Rummel. Her 
two later contributions, however, the “Ritorno Vincitor” 
aria from “Aida” and “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” re- 
vealed a talent which prompted the writer to make the 
above statement. 

Miss Rowand chose three French songs by Tosti, Bem- 
berg and Thomas, which weré given during the second 
half of the program, supplemented by three unusually in- 
teresting ones in English. 

Mrs. Dawson’s numbers included: “Pierrot,” De Rub- 
ner; “Thy Songs,” D’Hardelot; “Indian Bell Song” from 
“Lakme”; “In Arcady,” Branscombe; “Chanson a danser,” 
Perilhou; “Do Not Go, My Love,” Hageman, and “Mes- 
saggero Amoroso,” Chopin-Buzzi-Peccia. In conclusion, 
it is only necessary to state that all three singers rendered 
their numbers with the fine style that is characteristic of 
Mr. Buck’s pupils. All in all, the evening was a success. 


Harriet McConnell Sings Gilberté Songs 


When Harriet McConnell gave her first New York re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall on Thanksgiving Day, she chose a 
program that offered much of interest. One of the high 
lights of her group by American composers was Hallett 
Gilberté’s “An Evening Song,” which aroused evident ap- 
proval, 

















time last Thursday. 


every good wish, 


Dear Mademoiselle Muzio: 

I heard you sing for the first 
I have 
never heard on the Metropoli- 
tan stage such singing. It was 
divine, and I must tell you, for 
I love everything that is lovely 
in art, and besides your great 
voice, you were most charmingly 


lovely last Thursday. With 


Sincerely yours, Mary Garden. 


CLAUDIA MVUZIO 


Sends New Year’s Greetings. 


MARY GARDEN 


Says of the great young singer: 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO OPERA: ASSOCIATION REVIVES 
“DON PASQUALE” STARRING GALLI-CURCI 


Despite Excellent Production, the Old Work Meets With Little Success—Carpenter’s New Ballet Pantomime 
Given Sumptuous Performance—Florence Macbeth Makes Reappearance 


Teinity or Oreras Repeatep, MOnvbAY, DecemBER 22. 

“Il Tabarro,” “Suor Angelica” and “Gianni Schicchi” 

auspiciously opened the sixth week of the operatic sea- 
son. In “The Cloak,” Carlo Galefi scored another huge 
success as Micaele, superbly seconded by Dorothy Jardon 
as Giorgetta and Edward Johnson, an incomparable Luigi. 
Rosa Raisa won a fresh success as Sister Angelica, a part 
admirably suited to give full sway to her vocal gifts. She 
was in glorious voice and delighted her innumerable ad- 
mirers 

In “Gianni Schicchi,” Carlo Galeffi once more was the 
star of the evening. Edward Johnson and Evelyn Herbert 
were excellent as the young lovers. It would not be amiss 
to sing again the praise of Vittorio Trevisan, Constantin 
Nicolay and Vittorio Arimondi, a trio of sterling singers 
and actors of great merit. They were irresistible in their 
respective roles and fortunate indeed is an opera company 
that can boast such a triumvirate. Myrna Sharlow, Irene 
Pavloska, Virgilio Lazzari and Marie Claessens rounded 
out the cast excellently. Gino Marinuzzi was at the con- 
ductor’s desk and this added greatly to the stellar casts. 
THE INFANTA” AND ‘LA SONNAMBULA,” 
Tuesvay, DecemBer 23. 

Another Chicago composer was honored by the Chicago 
Opera Association Tuesday evening, December 23, when 
John Alden Carpenter's ballet pantomime was presented at 
the Auditorium i: a most sumptuous manner, No expense 
was spared in making the ballet a most gorgeous spectacle 


“BIRTHDAY OF 


as to scenery and costumes, both the artistic work of 
Robert Edmond Jones, The story is adapted from Oscar 
Wilde’s “Birthday of the Infanta,” which has been skill- 


fully set to music by Mr. Carpenter. 

Although the score is sincere, beautiful—ofttimes bril- 
liant—colorful, striking the keynote of individuality which 
marks Carpenter's writings, there is a feeling of restraint 
in the music which seems to miss the excitement of child- 
ish moments, 

It is a pantomime for children, since the occasion is 
the birthday of the Royal Infanta of Spain, for whom a 
surprise party has been arranged. The time is that of 
Velasquez, when huge hoopskirt costumes and hairdress 
to match were worn. There are two scenes, the first out- 
side the palace and the second the entrance hall of the 
palace. Altogether it makes an array of rich, exquisite 
color, charming to the eye. 

The dances and scenes were arranged artistically by 
Adolph Bolm, who took the part of Pedro, the grotesque 
dwarf. His was a most attractive, skilled and remarkably 
detailed piece of pantomime. Ruth Page made a graceful 
and charming Infanta, and the Spanish dance done by 
Margit Leeraas and her companions was excellent. Caird 
Leslie as the Juggler, Alexander Oumansky as the Tight 
Rope Walker, and Vincenzo Ioucelli as the Bull were the 
funmakers, and all were capital. There were also bander- 
illeros, picadors, matadors, bull-fighters and a Major 
Domo taking part, besides gardeners, playmate girls and 
boys, foreign ambassadors, ministers, cook, palace ser- 
vants, grooms, guards, etc., adding to the lavishness of 
the production. The dancing as a whole was graceful, 
effective and well thought out. 

If plaudits are a criterion of success, Carpenter’s ballet 
scored hugely, for the auditors which packed the Audi- 
torium wildly applauded and acclaimed the composer, call- 
ing him and the principals before the curtain so many 
times that one lost count. It won high approval and 
Chicago is proud to count this able writer its son. One 
of these days he is destined to win world renown. Has- 
selmans conducted with skill and care. 

A repetition of “La Sonnambula” brought forth again 
the same cast heard at the previous performance. Galli- 
Curci and Tito Schipa again won high favor and frantic 
applause. Virgilio Lazzari, Myrna Sharlow, Vittorio 
Trevisan and Maria Claessens shared in the evening’s 
success, 

“Faust,” WepNespAy, DECEMBER 24. 

Christmas Eve is noted in the show business as an “off” 
night, yet Gounod’s “Faust” is so popular after sixty years 
of continual service, that a big house was on hand for the 
first performance of the masterpiece this season. It may 
be old fashioned to rhapsodize still over the melodious 
score, but after listening to more modern operas, Gounod 
proves as enjoyable as of yore and the Garden Scene re- 


mains an important episode in the operatic era. The cast 
was excellent. Charles Fontaine was a delightful Faust 
and especially well sung was his “Salut Demeure,” which 
he delivered with much sincerity, beauty of tone, excellent 
phrasing and a high C which delighted the devotees of 
top notes. They, with the balance of the public, showed 
incontestably their appreciation by vociferously applaud- 
ing the singer. Mr. Fontaine’s singing was also a source 
ot joy to the listeners in all the other solo and ensemble 
numbers. 

Yvonne Gall was a lovable Marguerite. She charmed 
the ear by the beauty of her voice and scored heavily 
after the “Jewel Song.” One of the bright stars of the 
company, she is daily increasing her popularity through 
her transcendant art. Edouard Cotreuil was a satisfactory 
Mephisto and would have deserved greater praise were it 
not that he committed several errors in the course of the 
evening. Desire Deirere was capital as Valentine. From 
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Great Success on the 


Pacific Coast 


“Ten times did the singer 
respond to encores, and at 
the end of the program, 
when all _ well - mannered 
audiences should put on 
their wraps and depart, this 
audience refused to move 
until its new favorite had 
responded to not one, but 
four, encore numbers.” 

Portland Telegram. 
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the point of view of vocal achievement, as well as his- 
trionically speaking, this young artist has in him the mak- 
ing of a great operatic singer. That the management is 
right in giving him leading roles this season has been 
manifested previously, but never so markedly as on this 
occasion, when he demonstrated conclusively the mettle 
of which he is made and shared with Fontaine and Gall 
in first honors in the success of the night. Marie Claes- 
sens did. not find the role of Martha to her liking. 

Several mishaps unfortunately occurred during the 
course of the performance—one of the worst being the 
regrettable forgetfulness of Cotreuil and Claessens, who 
may have chatted behind the wings instead of singing in 
the quartet in the Garden scene; at least, they were not 
in view. French operas are not so often given by this 
company as to allow any member of the French wing to 
take a chance and certainly many of them erred in their 
singing of this delightful opera. Marcel Charlier con- 
ducted with verve and precision and thanks to his mu- 
sicianship and sang-froid, the mistakes of the singers were 
so well covered as to pass unnoticed by a majority of the 
listeners. 

“MAskKep BALL,” Fripay, DeceMBER 26. 

An especially worth while performance of the “Masked 
Ball” with a cast somewhat different from the regular ones 
brought forth Rosa Raisa as Amelia, Alessandro Bonci as 
Riccardo, Giacomo Rimini as Renato, Florence Macbeth 
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(making her re-entree) as Oscar and Marie Claessens as 
Ulrica. The balance of the cast was in no way different 
from the previous ones. Rosa Raisa sang gloriously and 
contributed in a large measure to the success of the even- 
ing. She was acclaimed to the echo and made her role a 
standing figure in the drama. Giacomo Rimini was a 
handsome and well voiced Renato and his singing of the 

“Eri Tu” was an exquisite piece of vocalism. The Ric- 
cardo of Bonci is a classic. Comment is unnecessary. 
Suffice it to say that, if possible, he was in better fettle 
than heretofore and as a matter of course and record it 
might be added that the “Laughing Song” was repeated 
by general demand. Marie Claessens found the role of 
Ulrica a heavy burden, under which she labored valiantly 
but unsuccessfully. She encompassed with difficulty high 
altitudes and, as the part lies rather high, her vocal ef- 
forts failed, where heretofore they had conquered. 

Florence Macbeth, good to look at in the attire of 
Oscar, the page, sang delightfully and by her presence 
added eclat to the performance. This young American 
songstress, one of the most popular members of the com- 
pany, is soon to have her inning in roles well worthy of\ 
her talent and at that time more space will be devoted to 
her ability. 

Vittorio Arimondi and Constantin Nicolay in their re- 
spective roles of Samuel and Tom were highly satisfac- 
tory and made much of the comparatively small roles. 
The same may be said of the Silvano of Desire Defrere. 
The performance was once more under the direction of 
D’Angelis, who. unfortunately has not as yet mastered che 
splendid acoustics of the Auditorium. As ever he allowed 
his orchestra to bang away. To cover the voices of the 
singers seems to be a virtue with Signor D’Angelis. He 
is never so well satisfied as when only the orchestra can 
be heard. Noise and more noise is probably the motto 
of this forceful, but unsatisfactory Italian conductor. 


“Don Pasguate,” SaturpAy, DeceEMBER 27 (MATINEE). 


Neither the vital reading of Marinuzzi nor the brilliant 
singing of Galli-Curci, Schipa and Rimini nor the high 
comedy of Trevisan were sufficient to rejuvenate Doni- 
zetti’s worn out “Don Pasquale.” Three tedious hours 
were spent listening to that opera and although the sing- 
ers, orchestra and chorus were excellent, the lethargy of 
the public is excusable. After a long absence “Don Pas- 
quale” was revived and due to the star cast a sold- out 
house was on hand. Let “Don Pasquale” now rest in 
peace on dusty shelves to be resurrected maybe for an- 
other coloratura soprano of the next generation. The 
one of today was supreme. Galli-Curci found in Norina 
another role in which to display her marvelous organ. 
Schipa sang superbly the music of Ernesto and with Mme. 
Galli-Curci was compelled after insistent demands to en- 
core the duet of the last act. All through the course of 
the afternoon, the brilliant tenor gave unalloyed pleasure 
to the ear by the charm of his clear and pure voice. Gia- 
como Rimini has found himself this year. In every role 
in which he has so far appeared, he has brought forward 
to great advantage not only his winning personality, but 
also a voice so well schooled and used with such artistry 
as to make his appearance in a cast a foreseen enjoyment. 
This was no exception to the rule, as his Doctor Mala- 
testa was one of his best achievements. In the title role 
Trevisan found much favor at the hands of the public 
and though at times he faltered, he came out of the ordeal 
with flying colors and by his rendition of the role added 
much to his reputation as an actor- -singer. 

Though the score givés little opportunity to display vir- 
tuosity, Marinuzzi found in it. sufficient quality to once 
more demonstrate his mastery with the baton, The sup- 
port he gave the singers was excellent and the playing of 
the overture is remembered as one of the big — 
moments of the afternoon. It is seldom that, outside 
passing comment, the work of the chorus is noticed, but 
so good was the singing of the lone choral number by a 
few choristers that it be Ben, special mention. It was 


- ‘beautifully done and well deserved the prolonged ap- 


plause which broke forth from all sides of the house at 
its conclusion. The scenery was appropriate and the cos- 
tuming of the principals attracted special attention. 
Following the opera Carpenter’s new ballet, “The Birth- 
(Continued on page 40.) 


Rosa Raisa to Become an American 


Rosa Raisa, the splendid dramatic soprano of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association, is going to become a citizen of 
this country, having taken out her first papers before 
Municipal Judge Fischer in Chicago last week. Miss 
Raisa is a native of Russian Poland, and her real name is 
Rosa Banstein. She began her career as a very young 
girl, and is now but twenty-six years of age. 
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Winifred Byrd 


Continues Her Triumphant Success to the Pacific Coast 








“One of the most brilliant musicians who have come out to the Coast.’’ 


—San Francisco Daily News 








SAN FRANCISCO 


The Daily News, San Francisco, Nov. 29, 1919 
By Geo. C. Warren 

“The first performance of Hadley’s ‘Agnus 
Dei’ and Miss Byrd’s dazzling pianism are the 
outstanding memories of the night. 

“Miss Byrd, a tiny slip of a woman, displayed 
a piano technique that fairly carried her auditors 
off their feet.” 





The Daily News, San Francisco, Dec. 2, 1919 
By Geo. C. Warren 

“Miss Byrd's glittering technique, her power, 
and her flawless fingering were shown in the 
Chopin group, the ease with which she com- 
passed the technical terrors of the ‘Fantasie’ and 
negotiated the difficult runs and octaves of the 
‘Winter Wind’ etude, stamping her as one of 
the most brilliant musicians who have come out 
to the Coast.” 

San Fr i E iner, Nov. 29, 1919 
By Redfern Mason 

“And there was a pianist, Miss Winifred Byrd. 
The greatest of English composers was named 
Byrd, and Winifred does honor to her kin. 

“The Auditorium is a heartbreaking place for 
a pianist to play in. But Miss Byrd, small in 
physique, has the concentrated power of a tug- 
boat. She proved it by her playing of the ‘Hun- 
garian Fantasie’ of Liszt, the same composer's 
‘St. Francis Walking on the Waves’ and his ‘Cam- 
panella.” And she uses her power with distinc- 
tion.” 





San Francisco Examiner, Dec. 2, 1919 
By Redfern Mason 
“Heard in Scottish Rite Hall, Miss Byrd gave 
more proof of temperament than the huge Civic 
Auditorium allowed her to do. I never heard 
Liszt’s ‘Gnomenreigen’ played with more eerie 
diablerie.” sean 


San Francisco Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1919 
By Ray C. Brown 

“Miss Byrd, who has an incredible dynamism 
in her small person, gave a forceful and scintil- 
lant reading of Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasie’ with 
orchestra, and for a solo number Liszt’s ‘St. 
Francis of Paulo Walking on the Waves.’ She 
was received so enthusiastically that two extra 
numbers were added. Her technique is masterly, 
and her selections emphasized its bravura capa- 
bilities.” 


San Fr i Chronicle, Dec. 2, 1919 
By Anna C. Winchell 


“An example of Miss Byrd’s abilities was shown 
last Friday evening and last evening showed her 
to be seemingly inexhaustible when it comes to 
dynamic force and expression. Miss Byrd seems 
to choose works best fitted for the outlet of her 
young powers, which are colossal for her size and 
age. She plays with tremendous force and dis- 
plays a lucid technique in florid passages,” 


San Francisco Call and Post, Dec. 2, 1919 

“Miss Byrd’s piano technique is as odd and 
fascinating as herself. She gives herself up en- 
tirely to her art and she plays with wonderful 
skill.” 








PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Dec. 8, 1919 
By J. L. Wallin 


“Winifred Byrd, the petite pianist, proved her- 
self so great an artist and genius that should she 
choose to come here again, as no doubt she will, 
mere mention of the fact that she is to appear 
should bring a capacity audience.” 





The Morning Oregonian, Portland, Dec. 8, 1919 
By Joseph Macqueen 


“Winifred Byrd, by the divine right of her mu- 
sic genius, is one of the greatest women pianists 
in this country. Miss Byrd is a witch who charms 
away our senses from mundane things and it 
is agreeable to come under her sway. Her mod- 
esty, her quietness before her audience, her hu- 
mility when she is greeted by storms of lauda- 
tion, are refreshing to concert goers accustomed 
to note temperaments of artists. From the soft 
silkiness of silk to the immense power of a 
startling dynamic effect—all is mastered by this 
new piano star with apparent ease. She even 
visions an individual message. Her piano tech- 
nique is great and astonishing. Miss Byrd with 
her bobbed hair, her cameolike face, her utter ab- 
sorption of manner except to the performance of 
the music, is a lively but grave sprite from fairy- 


LOS ANGELES 


Los Angeles Times, Nov. 16, 1919 
By Jeanne Redman 

“She has the full round tone of Carrefio, her 
teacher, in an amazing degree. Her Chopin 
group was individual and heroic. She played 
Chopin’s Opus 49 Fantasie and the ‘Winter Wind’ 
study and her execution was astonishing. The 
three Liszt numbers are over popular, but were 
fairly fresh in her hands and suited her almost 
ferocious intensity.” 





Los Angeles Examiner, Nov. 16, 1919 
“Miss Byrd scored another triumph with Los 
Angeles music lovers yesterday. Her brilliant 
technic and fine interpretations of the classics 
evoked repeated ovations.” 


Pacific Coast Musical Review, Los Angeles, 
Nov. 22, 1919, By David Bruno Usher 

“We hope for an early return of this artist 
She possesses truly stupendous technic. Seldom 
has a newcomer impressed our matinee audiences 
so convincingly. The audience visibly appreci 
ated her, cheering her ‘to the echo.’ Miss Byrd 
is of small stature, but has commanding stage 
presence. In spite of her dainty figure she ap 
pears lionesque at the piano. She is a forceful 
personality. Carrefio must have been proud of 
this disciple.” 


Lewiston Tribune, Lewiston, Idaho, Dec. 16, 1919 

“From the very first performance of Miss 
Byrd’s opening number, Chopin Fantasie, Opus 
49, until the notes died away, with her rendition 
of the Schubert-Tausig ‘March Militaire,’ her 
closing number, the audience sat as if spell- 
pound.” 

“ ; 

The Daily Statesman, Salem, Oregon, Dec. 6, 1919 

“Superlative in her artistry, marvelous in her 
technical accomplishments, Winifred Byrd, latest 
American pianistic wonder, triumphed before a 
capacity audience in the Armory last night. Her 
appearance on the stage called forth an ovation 
of welcome, during which the audience rose in a 
body.” 








land, Her interpretation of the Chopin Fantasie, 
Opus 49, was nearly sensational in its sudden an- 
nouncement of great and unsuspected talent in 
the pianist. The Schubert-Tausig ‘March Mili- 
taire’ was played with rare brilliancy and aston 
ishing ease of finger work. It is often played in 
this city, but surely never more artistically than 
yesterday.” 


The Portland Telegram, Dec. 8, 1919 
By Aileen Brong 

“A whirlwind of dynamic energy and technical 
brilliancy is Winifred Byrd, the young American 
pianist, who appeared at the Alcazar Theater 
yesterday afternoon. Miss Byrd is without doubt 
the coming Carrefio of the concert stage. She is 
small of stature, but at her instrument she is a 
giant of strength and temperament. She com- 
bines the muscular power of a man with the deli- 
cate finesse of a woman and the result brings her 
audience to its feet with enthusiasm.” 





Winifred Byrd, Oregon girl, took her 
Portland audience by storm. 

The far western commonwealth has pro- 
duced many persons who have wonderfully 
achieved in their respective lines. Not one 
has more pre-eminently succeeded than has 
Miss Byrd. Many musicians who heard the 


Ww her marvelous mastery of the piano, 





EDITORIAL From The Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Ore., Dec. 9, 1919 


delicate touch, the splendid power and the 
depth of feeling with which she controlled her 
instrument at the Alcazar Sunday afternoon 
classify her as without a superior in America. 
Sweeter tones were never brought out of a 
piano. The musical critic of the Journal styles 
her the “little giant of the piano,” and says 
that some have declared her to be the great- 


est living woman pianist of the present day. 

It is a delightful thought for Oregon. With 
years of patient toil at the fobenel and with 
a native inheritance of genius from a bril- 
liantly musical mother, MISS BYRD HAS 
BROUGHT AN ENVIABLE FAME TO 
HERSELF AND TO THE STATE OF HER 
BIRTH. 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 











DECEMBER 18 





Eddy Brown, Violinist, and John Powell, Pianist 
Two musicians who are prominent in the musical affairs 
of the metropolis—Eddy Brown, violinist, and John 


Powell, pianist—joined forces in the giving of a sonata 
recital at Aeolian Hall, Thursday evening, December 18. 
The audience in attendance was a large one, and showed 
due appreciation of the worthy efforts of these two 


American musicians. First came the Mozart sonata in € 
major, No. 8, then the Brahms D minor, the Beethoven 
“Kreutzer” being the final offering. There was admirable 
unity of ensemble throughout, and due regard was given 
to details, which are so necessary in this form of musical 
endeavor. Perhaps the greatest degree of musicianship 
was reached in the Beethoven, in which both violinist and 
pianist expressed the majesty of the sonata master. 

Later in the season the same artists are scheduled for a 
second recital of a similar nature. 


Carl Lasco, Tenor 
A good sized and demonstrative audience attended the 
concert given by Carl Lasco at Cooper Union on Thurs- 
day evening, December 18. Mr. Lasco is a young Russian 


tenor, who has gained a big following in Chicago. This 
was his first appearance in New York, and judging from 
the spontaneous applause and warm reception given the 


singer, his following promises to be equally successful as 


in Chicago. 
He sang two groups comprising “Caro Mio Ben,” Gior- 


dano; “O Paradiso,” from “L’Africaine, Meyerbeer ; 
“Serenade,” in Russian, by Ivanowa; “Elucevan le Stelle,” 
from “Tosca,” Puccini; “Tischina,” Koshovaroff, and 
“For You Alone,” Geehl. He possesses a voice of good 
quality, which he uses effectively. Sincere applause fol- 


lowed the rendition of each number. 

Other participants in this concert were Elda Lasca, con- 
tralto, and Abe Cooperstein, violinist. The former gave 
two groups of songs, the latter played numbers by Hubay, 
Cooperstein, Zimbalist, and Ten Have, 


DECEMBER 22 





Charles Carver, Bass 


A genuine success unquestionably was scored by a youth- 
ful singer from Brooklyn—Charles Carver—at his debut 
recital in New York on Monday evening, December 22. 
Mr. Carver is a bass, a pupil of Frank La Forge, whose 
qualifications for a concert artist are many. He possesses 
a powerful, vibrant voice of considerable range; his phras- 
ing is excellent, and his diction is also good, Although 
about six feet in height, he nevertheless has a graceful 
stage presence. Mr. Carver arranged a program of mis- 
cellaneous songs, and his efforts were greeted with hearty 
and sincere applause on the part of the audience. “Come, 
My Beloved.” from Handel's “Atlanta,” was given an 
especially effective rendition. Other composers repre- 
sented in the first three groups were Beethoven, Mozart, 
Rachmaninoff, Franz, Brahms, Moussorgsky, Loewe, 
Franck, Fourdrain, and “Chanson du Tambourieur,” ar- 
ranged by Wekerlin. The program was concluded with 
“Pretty Polly Oliver” (Old English) and “Retreat,” “To 
a Messenger” and “Flanders Requiem,” by La Forge. If 
Mr. Carver has any faults they are those of youth and will 
undoubtedly be overcome. A very promising future is 
predicted for the singer. 


DECEMBER 23 


Jean Barondess, Soprano 


Sixteen songs, sung in groups of four each, in Italian, 
French, Russian and English, made up the program, com- 
mendably brief, in Aeolian Hall, December 23, when Jean 
Barondess, soprano, gave a debut’ recital. She was a 
lovely vision in shimmering silver and pink, and a hearty 
reception was given her at the outset. Nine of the songs 
were of her own translation into English, and the young 
woman is said to be a graduate attorney, all of which 
goes to show that she is more than merely a singer. Un- 
doubtedly her chief laurels were gathered in the four 
Russian songs, sung in that language. “The Broken 
Vase” was full of longing, her voice particularly clear ‘n 
“So Soon Forgotten,” with dramatic intensity in the 
second stanza. Program music purely is “The Coral 
Necklace,” with its reference to the conquering Cossacks, 
the fair singer giving forth a ringing high A. “Let Us 
Live” is a brilliant song, somewhat on the lines of Huhn’s 
“Invictus,” (“I Am the Captain of My Soul”). At the 
close of these songs she was recalled several times and 
gorgeous flowers given her. Of the French group Hue’s 
“White Donkey” was a taking song, excellently done, 
with a brilliant piano part played to perfection by Rich- 
ard Hageman. An original, effective song is Mana- 
Zucca’s “Morning”; loud applause followed this, as well 
as after Spross’s “Robin, Sing Me a Song.” A Nevin song 
followed as encore, then Guion’s “The Old Ark,” and yet 
another. Mr. Hageman played beautifully in every re- 
spect, and a large audience was on hand. 


DECEMBER 26 





Hotel Commodore Friday Evening Musicale 


John McCormack, Anna Fitziu and Isolde Menges were 
the soloists at the Hotel Commodore Friday Evening 
Musicale on December 26. The beautiful ballroom was 
crowded as mieht have been expected and the great Trish 
tenor presented quite a number of the songs that have helped 
to make him famous. There was plently of applause and 
the tenor was obliged to add numerous encores, the most 
popular of which were undoubtedly “Dear Old Pal of 


Mine” and “Roses of Picardy.” Miss Fitziu offered a_ 
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De HARRACK 


“Sensational Pianist” 





A Few Press Opinions of Ap- 
pearances on Recent Tours: 


AKRON “PRESS.” 

“De Harrack is one of the coming great pianists; 
he has genius of a high order and marked individ- 
uality.”” 


BOSTON “TELEGRAPH.” 

“Too much praise cannot be given Mr. de Harrack 
for his excellent rendition of selections from Liszt, 
Beethoven and others." 


BOSTON “HERALD.”’ 
“In joint recital Ch. de Harrack, the royal pianist, 
shared honors and applause.”’ 


CANTON “NEWS.” 

“Exquisite touch combined with 
and marvelous expression, made the pianist one of 
the biggest artists ever appearing here.” 


es techni 








CLEVELAND “LEADER.” 

“Mr. de Harrack is the possessor of unusual and 
exceptional pianistic gifts. His technic Is nothing 
short of brilliant and there is so much of originality, 
poetry and artistry to his interpretations that the 
spiritual side of his playing is as brilliant as the tech- 
nical. Temperament abounds in his work and his 
bravura style calls forth admiration. His tone Is of 
remarkable clarity and his runs are brilliant and 
sparkling.”’ 


CLEVELAND “PLAIN DEALER.” 

“Some of the passages were as soft as velvet and 
as rippling as the summer rivulet. The purity of his 
tone seems to be all of his own device, and naturally 
everything passes through his characteristic shadin 
and comes from furnace at white heat, with his mar 
upon it. 





CLEVELAND “PRESS.” 

“De Harrack is a young pianist with marked poetic 
tendencies. His particular genre is in refined playin 
a la de Pachmann. De Harrack is full of emotiona 
fancy, sympathy, and will win for himself a place in 


the pianistic world as an interpreter of intimate tonal: 


tales.’ 


LANCASTER, PA., “THE NEW ERA.” 

“There were moments when his command of his art 
was so dominant that his hearers lost sight of the 
performer completely, so rapt was their absorption 
in the charming strains that emanated from the 
strings of his instrument.” 





NEW YORK “JOURNAL.” 
“At the Hotel Plaza de Harrack displayed beautiful 
touch and great power.”’ 


NEW YORK “HERALD.” 

“In the Hudson Theater Ch. de Harrack, the emi- 
Rent, Pu. displayed daintiness and was at his 
est. 








Exclusive Management : 
A. H. BRAMSON 
700 Park Building . Cleveland, Ohio 
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number of beautiful selections, exquisitely sung. The 
audience liked her so well that she was brought back 
many times for encores and bows. Miss Menges sur: 
prised many and delighted all with her artistic perform- 
ance; she well deserved the amount of honor shown her 
po and the evening’s performance. The program in full 
ollows; : 

“Ave Maria” (Sermert) ballet music from “Rosa- 
munde” (Schubert-Kriesler), caprice in A minor (Wien- 
iawski-Kreisler), Miss Menges; “La Caravane” (Chaus- 
son), “Love’s Secret” (Bantock), “Vaghissima Sem- 
bianza” (Donaudy), “Before the Dawn” adwick), Mc- 
Cormack; “I Shall Awake” (Kramer), “Rain” (Curran), 
“Dear Gracious Hand” (Maxwell), Miss Fitziu; duet from 
“La Bohéme,” act I (Puccini), Fitziu and McCormack; 
“La Plus que Lente” (Debussy), “Zephyr” (Hubay), “Pol- 
onaise in D major” (Wieniawski), Miss Menges; aria- 
recitative, “Ah, Fill the Cup” (Liza Lanna), “Ah,Moon 
of My Delight” (special request), McCormack; “Chanson 
Triste” Papere): “Chansons les Amours de Jeanne” (Old 
French), “L’ane Blanc” (Hue), “Hymne du _ Soleil” 
(Georges), Miss Fitziu; folk songs, “Ye Banks and Braes” 
(Scotch), “All Through the Night” (Welsh), “Phyllis 
Has Such Charming Graces” (English), “The Snowy 
Breasted Pearl” (Irish), McCormack. 

One of the features of the evening was the duet from 
“Le Bohéme” which was sung by Miss Fitziu and Mr. 
McCormack and was so beautifully rendered that it had 
to be repeated, 





New Symphony Orchestra— 
Serge Rachmaninoff, Soloist 


At the New Symphony Orchestra concerts at Carnegie 
Hall, Friday afternoon. December 26, and Sundav evening, 
December 28, Artur Bodanzky presented the variations for 
orchestra, op, 2, by Maximilian Steinberg. It was probably 
their first performance in America, although the program 
made fio such claim for them. Steinberg studied with 
Glazounoff and Rtmsky-Korsakoff, and married the latter’s 
daughter. Though these variations were written in 1905 
when he was only seventeen years old, they do not show 
the influence of either master, as might be expected. The 
theme is simple, straiphtforward and agreeable, and the 
variations most ingeniously made. They show an un- 
usual fertility of invention, both melodic and rhythmic. 
and a happy gift for orchestral combinations. In fact it 
is very sane, healthy music, almost reactionary when com- 
pared to the extravagances of the present day Russians. 
There are ten variations in all, of which Mr. Bodanzky 
left out Number 3 for some reason not given. Variation 
No. 2 (allegro, G major) is particularly attractive; No. 7 
is a charming gavotte; No. 9, a mazurka, introduced by 
an effe¢tive fughetta; and the closing variation, more 
symphonic in character, is full of life and vigor. All in 
all it is a most interesting composition. 

The final number of the concert was Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s orchestral suite made from the music of his opera, 
“The Tale of the Tsar-Saltan.” Evidently there is a 
wreat deal of the “Tsar-Saltan” borrowed from “Le Cog 
d’Or”—or perhaps “La Coq d’Or” is borrowed from the 
“Tsar-Saltan”; and without hearing them, we suspect 
that all his other operas borrow from one another. Of 
the three movements in this suite. the most attractive and 
richest, is the first, marchlike in character, and with all the 
little melodic quips and quirks which attract interest to all 
the Russian music. The second movement is a lament, 
and reminds one strongly of the introductory movement 
of the “Scheherazade” suite, just as the third movement 
in the suite, with its hundred melodic snatches and rapid 
shifts of rhythm, recalls the last movement of the “Sche- 
herazade,” though the “Tsar-Saltan” is by no means as 
effective as the work just mentioned. 

Between these, the musical lion of the season, Serge 
Rachmaninoff, came out to play his first concerto for 
piano. It dates from his eighteenth year, although it was 
revised two years ago, and played by him in the revised 
version with the Russian Symphony Orchestra last sea- 
son. The concerto, though interesting, is not to be com- 
pared with either of the two which have succeeded it. It 
would do Mr. Rachmaninoff no harm to drop it out of 
his own repertory and out of the catalog of his pub- 
lishers, or, to be exact, of his manuscripts, for the re- 
vised score is still unpublished. There are many inter- 
esting moments, but the trouble is that they remain mo- 
ments, the interest being by no means even or sustained 
throughout. It goes without saying that he played it 
superbly, and Mr. Bodanzky did everything possible to 
accompany it well. 


New York Philharmonic—Namara, Soloist 


The- United Labor Education Committee presented the 
New York Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, con- 
ductor, and Marguerite Namara, soprano, as assisting 
artist, at Carnegie Hall on Friday evening, December 26. 

The orchestral selections included: overture “Leonore,” 
No. 3, Beethoven; introduction to Act 3 of “The Master- 
singers,” and “Good Friday Spell” from “Parsifal,” Wag- 
ner, and the Tschaikowsky symphony No. 4 in F minor, 


op. 36. 

me. Namara sang two arias—“Voi che sapete” from 
“Marriage of Figaro,” Verdi, and “Ah fors e lui” from 
the same composer’s “Traviata.” Both were - delivered 
beautifully and the audience was so enthused that the 
singer was obliged to respond to at least a dozen recalls 
during the evening. 


DECEMBER 27 





Albert Spalding, Violinist 

Carnegie Hall was filled on Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 27, when Albert Spalding, the eminent Ameri- 
can violinist, gave his first recital in New York since 
his return from war service. For an opening number 
Mr. Spalding chose the Handel sonata in D major, in 
which his broad, full tone and staunch musicianship 
were clearly evidenced. Next came the sarabande, 
double and bourree from Bach’s second sonata in B 
minor for violin alone. In this difficult work Mr. 
Spalding displayed much fluency of technic and under- 
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standing, demonstrating conclusively his praiseworthy’ 


skill. His performance of the Cesar Franck sonata in 
A major was a gratifying exhibition of violinistic art. 
A theme with variations, by Perosi, was given its first 
presentation in New York and proved an interesting 
number. Chabrier-Loeffler’s valse caprice, brilliantly 
executed, called for an encore, and the final group, in 
which the artist perhaps secured the most delightful 
effects of the afternoon, contained the Sarasate “Ro- 
manza-Andaluza, Passepied,” by Delibes-Gruenberg 
(repeated following insistent applause), and a Paga- 
nini-Spalding arrangement of “La Campanella.” The 
audience applauded until several added numbers had 
been given, the final one being Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song,” played with exquisite tone. Throughout the 
afternoon the hearty appreciation shown the young 
American virtuoso left no doubt as to the high esteem 
in which he is held. Andre Benoist ‘furnished admira- 
ble support at the piano. 


“The Messiah’—Barbour, Van Der Veer, 
Miller and Croxton, Soloists 


The People’s Choral Union of about 150 voices was 
heard in a performance of Handel’s “The Messiah” in 
the Great Hall at the College of the City of New York, 
Saturday evening, December 27. Edward G. Marquard 
ably conducted the concert, and the soloists included 
Inez Barbour, soprano; Nevada Van Der Veer, con- 
tralto; Reed Miller, tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass, 
all of whom were thoroughly enjoyed in their respec- 
tive parts. For the accompaniment there was an or- 
chestra of forty selected players and Frederick G. 
Shattuck presided at the organ. 

The chorus as a whole did very creditable work al- 
though the tenor section was not on a par with the 
others. The tone quality of the sopranos was espe- 
cially commendable. 

Mme. Barbour’s lovely voice and her artistic delivery 
of the well known soprano arias delighted her hearers, 
who applauded her warmly. Nevada Van Der Veer 
gave a superb rendition of “He Shall Feed His Flock,” 
the latter part of which the soprano sang in an equally 
beautiful manner. The other parts assigned to the 
contralto also provided much pleasure, for this favor- 
ite artist not only possesses a splendid voice, but also 
uses it with decided skill. Reed Miller is known to be 
a master in handling the tenor work in “The Messiah.” 
On this occasion he sang excellently, and well deserved 
the appreciation accorded him in the rounds of ap- 
plause. Mr. Croxton also came in for his share of the 
honors, his work being of his characteristic high stand- 
ard. 

The event was worthy of a much larger attendance 
than was present, for the oratorio was well presented 
and its beautiful melodies always remain a joy to the 
ear. Conductor Marquard is accomplishing a very ad- 
mirable work in his direction of the People’s Choral 
Union. 
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New York Symphony Concert for Children 


The second of the series of concerts for children by the 
New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, was given in Aeolian Hall, on Saturday morning. 
December 27. The program was devoted to the illustration 
of the woodwind instruments of the orchestra, which 
Conductor Damrosch made particularly interesting by his 
explanatory remarks preceding each number. The pro- 
gram contained the scherzo Bam “Midsummer Night’s 

(Continued on page 39.) 


I SEE THAT— 


Mrs. Oscar Hammerstein and Fortune Gallo will collab- 
orate in giving opera at the Manhattan Opera House 
next season. 

Mischa Levitzki plays three times in New York and twice 
in Chicago during this month, 

Mme. Melba has referred to Katharine Goodson as “the 
greatest living woman pianist.” 

Alfred Hallam is dead, 

Grand opera is to be presented in the public schools of 
New York. 

Daniel Mayer will supply all the soloists for the Oberlin, 
Ohio, spring festival. 

John Meldrum’s piano recital in Buffalo takes place on 
February 28. 

Helene Kanders is seeking the services of a jester. 

Louis Koemmenich has removed his studios to 257 West 
Ninety-first street, New York. 

The three songs which P. A. Tirindelli has dedicated to 
Caruso are being published by Carl. Fischer. 

Charles A. Ellis does not confirm or deny that he will 
retire from the managerial business at the end of the 
season, 

Pablo Casals has returned to America for a long concert 
tour, starting the middle of the month. 

The Chicago Opera Association opens its New York sea- 
son with “La Nave” on January 26. 

Anna Fitziu was tendered a supper after her appearance 
at the Commodore on December 

Maurice Kufferath died in Brussels a short time ago. 

Emma Roberts sang in three performances of “The Mes- 
siah” on three successive days. 

Jacques Thibaud’s tour of the Pacific Coast begins in 
March. 

The Chicago Opera produced De Koven’s “Rip Van 
Winkle” for the first time last Friday. 

Guy Maier gave a most interesting program of piano 
music for young people in New York recently. 

The Flonzaley Quartet made five new records for the 
Victor Company during Christmas week. 

Vera Janacopulos is on her way to Brazil, where she will 
remain for two or three weeks. 

“Zaza” is to be produced at the Metropolitan on January 
16. 
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Dr. George Barthel denies that Paderewski’s resignation 
as premiere of Poland was forced. 

The 1920 series of free concerts at the New York Museum 
of Art begins on the evening of January 10. 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra will have Helen Des- 
mond and Katie Bacon as soloists on its southern tour. 

General Pershing has written ‘a letter to Florence Mac- 
beth in which he praises her singing. 

Merle Alcock appears as soloist with the Schola Cantorum 
on January 21, 

Pauline Hall, the comic opera star, is dead. 

Orville Harrold won an ovation in “Bohéme’’ at the Metro- 
politan on December 29. 

The Paris Opera began the New Year with a strike. 

A community song leaders’ class has been organized in 
Oakland, Cal. 

Rosa Raisa is to become an American citizen. 

Paul Costello, Daniel Mayer's “dark horse” tenor, has been 
engaged for the Oberlin festival, 

The Marchese and Marchesa Cappelli are to be the god- 
parents of Gloria Caruso, 

May Peterson is a favorite with Cleveland music lovers, 

A Christmas dinner was given to the members of the 
Gallo English Opera Company at the Windsor Hotel 
in Montreal, 

John Hand will sing in Chehalis, Wash., January 16, under 
the auspices of the Chehalis Choral Society. 

Sasha Votichenko gave a New Year’s reception in honor 
of the Countess Festetics. 

W. H. Wylie, Jr., will sing at Aeolian Hall on the evening 
of Jafluary 17. 

A performance of “Haensel and Gretel” was given in the 
New York studios of Joseph Regneas. 

Sensitive, emotional, intellectual, “always artistic” is the 
way Mrs, H. A, Beach summed up the singing of 
Greta Masson. 

Carlo Liten will make a tour of the leading colleges after 
his season of French poetic drama in New York. 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey makes her re-entry in the recital field 

at Aeolian Hall, New York, January 27. 

Leo Ornstein recently played the MacDowell D minor con- 
certo with the Boston Orchestra. 

The Tarrant Series in New Orleans is proving unusually 
successful, 

Alice Moncrieff gave her postponed New York recital to 
a delighted audience on December 29. 

The Boston Handel and Haydn Society began the tosth 
year of its existence with a production of “The Mes- 
siah,.” G. N, 
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By WILLIAM H. PONTIUS. High, Low, Medium Keys 
Published by THECDORE PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


An exquisite new song with haunting melody and qualities of popular 
appeal. Charming and simple accompaniment 
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“Singer Having Intellectual and Emotional Qualities; Well Equipped Technically” 


MARY KENT, Contralto 


Boston, December 17, 1919 
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FORTUNE CALL 


San Carlo Grand Opera Company 


FORTUNE GALLO, Owner and Impresario 





























Ten years of touring, Seasons 
of thirty-five consecutive weeks. 
Largest and best grand opera 
organization touring anywhere. 
Appearing in all the important 
American and Canadian cities. 








CHARLES R. BAKER, Advance Manager 
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§ ENTERPRISES 


Gallo English Opera Cinsnsian 


FORTUNE GALLO, President 














Supplying a renewed demand 
for Gilbert and Sullivan and 
other high-class operettas, this 
splendidly equipped company 
is successful everywhere in 
Canada and the United States. 








BRADFORD MILLS, General Manager 
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Census taking is on and doubtless will show a 
great increase in the number of music teachers. 


Thanks, Giulio Gatti Casazza. Last week the 
Musicat Courier asked for “Cog d’Or” and this 
week you are giving it. Could one wish for more? 

The Sun publishes an article called “Why Maeter- 
linck Is Among Us.” We think we know but we 
are too polite to say. , 

: 

Over a week of the new year has elapsed and no 
picture of the Caruso baby has appeared in the 
New York dailies. Is the American journalistic 
system breaking down? 

inueitpoonely 

It is Tschaikowsky week here. The “Pathetic” 
symphony conducted by Damrosch, the fifth sym- 
phony done by Stokowski, and a Wagner-Tschai- 
kowsky program under Stransky. 

, 

It is good news that Maud Powell was m no way 
permanently affected by the sudden attack which 
interrupted one of her concerts at St, Louis. She 
made a very rapid recovery, which showed the 
strength of her constitution, and was able to leave 
the hospital after eleven days, completely restored. 
She has now resumed her concert work and con- 
tinues, as she has been for years past, to be one of 
the most popular and satisfying of American artists. 
What Miss Powell has done in her own person to 
advance the cause of American artists in America 
is only known by those who have closely followed 
her long career—and may it continue so happily for 
herself and her hearers for many, many years to 
come. 

~ ne - 

M. Maeterlinck, after the premiére of “L’Oiseau 
Bleu” at the Metropolitan, sent out a batch of let- 
ters thanking most everybody he could think of for 
what they had done toward making the production 
afitone. There were letters to Otto H. Kahn, Mrs. 
Willy K. Vanderbilt, Giulio Gatti-Casazza, and one 
“To the Artists and Staff of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company.” The only important person who Mr. 
Maeterlinck left out is Albert Wolff. Of course 
Mr. Wolff did nothing but write the music for the 
opera ; and as Mr. Maeterlinck omitted to do so, we 
take the liberty of extending to Mr. Wolff our 
thanks for the music. At least what success there 
was on the evening is due to him alone, for his music 
is far more entertaining than the inanities of Mae- 
terlinck’s symbolism which lose all their charm when 
cast in operatic form. The only thing that can be 

uestioned is Mr. Wolff’s enthusiasm and admira- 
tion for the poem, which evidently got the best of 
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his judgment and led him to take the false step of 
trying to make an opera out of an absolutely un- 
operatic work. 

——@——_—_ 

Now that Ravel is writing a “Tango Sympho- 
nique” for orchestra, and Albert Spalding has 
utilized the fox trot rhythm in his violin suite, it is 
reasonably logical to suppose that our best compos- 
ers will not neglect the rag and jazz much longer 
as rhythmic and color material for works in the 
larger forms. 

_—-———e 

Those who know how much Maurice Kufferath 
had done for opera in Belgium, will learn with 
great regret of his death a short time ago at Brus- 
sels. For years, M, Kufferath had been the efficient 
director of the principal Belgian opera house, the 
Theatre de la Monnaie at Brussels, whither he 
brought leading artists from all over Europe for 
guest appearances, besides maintaining a high stan- 
dard in his own company. During the war he 
remained in seclusion in Switzerland, engaged in 
writing critical works upon music, but returned to 
Brussels very soon after the armistice and rein- 
augurated his performances at the Monnaie in 
January, 1918. 

-———<e-—— - 

How was it that the American owners and man- 
agers of halls did not think the bright thought that 
has been thought in London, before it was thought 
there? The problem of the insufficient supply of 
halls has been solved in the English capital by the 
simple expedient of running two concerts in one 
hall in one afternoon. Wigmore Hall, which used 
to be Bechstein, before it was the fashion not to 
have that kind of name, saw Busoni giving a recital 
at 2:30 o'clock the other afternoon; then as soon 
as he finished, the windows were opened to let in 
a little different atmosphere, the piano dusted off 
again, and Monsieur Alfred Cortot went to work, 
beginning his recital at 5:30. 

Pare r es 

The late Ruggiero Leoncavallo, operatic com- 
poser, was a man of only one real success, “Pag- 
liacci.” But among his other works which met with 
some measure of public approval was “Zaza,” with 
a book founded on the Simon-Bertin play made 
famous in France by Mme. Rejane and here by 
Mrs, Leslie Carter. General Manager Gatti-Ca- 
sazza will give the opera its first New York per- 
formance on January 16, With so capable an artist 
as Geraldine Farrar in the title role, supported by 
an excellent cast and with the excellent production 
which the Metropolitan gives every work nowadays, 
“Zaza” will surely have a better chance than it ever 
had before to gain public approval. Its production 
is awaited with much interest. 


an 


A migratory movement seems to be on foot 
among the European composers resident in Ger- 
many and Austria. One read a short time ago of 
d’Albert leaving Berlin in disgust because of a bad 
performance of his latest opera. Richard Strauss 
fled from Berlin because he did not get his way as 
directing manager of the former Royal Opera 
there. Now comes the news from Vienna that 
the famous comic opera composers so long resident 
there, Franz Lehar and Leo Fall, have renounced 
their Austrian nationality and will reside in Prague 
hereafter. According to a cablegram received in 
New York last week both composers intend to visit 
this city as soon as they can obtain their passports, 
and will conduct performances of their best known 
comic operas in this country. 


—-— <- 


When it comes to taste in printing, the award 
certainly must go to the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion as against the Metropolitan Opera, for the 
attractive booklet just issued by the former an- 
nouncing its forthcoming New York season of five 
weeks at the Lexington Theater, beginning January 
26, is a decided improvement over the pale and un- 
picturesque pamphlet which the Metropolitan put 
out last fall. Incidentally there are several not un- 
known names within the covers of the Chicago 
booklet—Galli-Curci, Garden, Raisa, Bonci, John- 
son, Schipa, Galeffi, Ruffo, to mention only a few 
that catch the eye as one glances through it. Then 
New York is to see the same novelties that have 
been presented already in Chicago and reviewed in 
these columns, including an American opera—De- 
Koven’s “Rip Van Winkle’—and two American 
ballets. But Cleofonte Campanini—alas! did not 
live to see what is without doubt to be the most 
pretentious and most successful of his seasons in 
New York. 


- 
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If it hadn’t been a church newspaper that made 
the statement, we should doubt, indeed, if Premier 
Lloyd George is the possessor of a fine tenor voice, 
but the Church Family Newspaper makes the state- 
ment, and insists that he is very fond of several 
hymns. Lloyd George is a Welshman and one of 
these favorite hymns is “Brynhyfryd.” If he has 
already sung “Brynhyfryd” as many times as most 
of us sing our favorite hymns, we doubt very much 
if he still retains the “fine tenor voice” that the 
paper attributes to him. 


aw ws 


Report has it that Puccini, at the instigation of 
Geraldine Farrar, who wants to sing the title role, 
has interested himself in the possibilities of an 
operatic version of the Scarborough-Belasco play, 
“The Son Daughter” and that Ricordi’s American 
representative is negotiating for the operatic rights. 
Mr, Puccini’s first venture with a Belasco play, 
“Madame Butterfly,” by John Luther Long, has’ 
been a tremendous success, after coming an initial 
cropper at Milan. His second Belasco venture, “The 
Girl of the Golden West,” has never been more than 
moderately successful, and it is perhaps with the 
idea of retrieving this failure that he contemplates 
turning again to Belasco. “The Son Daughter” is 
on a Chinese subject, though it plays in America, 
and will add one more to the long list of kimono and 
loose pantaloon operas and operettas. The best one 
still remains ‘““The Mikado.” 

—— 


Maurice Maeterlinck seems to be a complacent 
sort of person. Injudicious “friends” in New York 
have used him to advertise everything from 
“L’Oiseau Bleu,” down through a charity ball to a 
certain Mr. Russell or you may arrange the three 
objects in the opposite order if you prefer. (Mr. 
Russell would). They even hung a banner across 
Fifth Avenue, just as they do for an aldermanic 
candidate sometimes. Mr. Maeterlinck, so to say, 
sprung into the bright light of New York fame in 
« night. The banner advertised Mrs. Vanderbilt’s 
charity ball at the Ritz, with Maeterlinck for head- 
light, and a pointing hand on its lower edge indi- 
cated a tea shop where tickets for Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s ball might be bought. It isn’t often that Mrs. 
Vanderbilt invites the hoi-polloi to buy tickets for 
one of her balls, but we are getting so democratic 
nowadays, you know! The only thing that was 
left off the banner was Mr. Russell’s name, which 
indicates that Mr. Russell did not see the banner 
before it was put up. Anyway, we will admit that 
whoever paid Mr. Russell for his Maeterlinck ac- 
tivity got his money’s worth—of Mr. Russell. (Who 
does O. K. the bills? As for Maeterlinck, he prob- 
ably reflects that, while all the hubbub may not be 
exactly dignified, at least it will do no harm. 


ctesneinn ema 


A FEW STATISTICS 

From an article written by W. F. Gates in 1894 
we got the suggestion that the musical profession 
is not any more unhealthy than the average occu- 
pation. There were musicians who died young, 
many who passed away in middle life, and a few 
who reached extreme old age. We looked up a 
number of musical biographies and we give the re- 
sult of our researches as briefly as possible. Here 
is a haphazard list of musicians, together with the 
ages at which they died: Bergolesi, twenty-eight ; 
Schubert, thirty-one; Bellini, thirty-three ; Mozart, 
thirty-five; Purcell, thirty-seven; Bizet, thirty- 
seven; Mendelssohn, thirty-eight; Chopin, thirty- 
nine ; Nicolai, thirty-nine ; Weber, forty ; Schumann, 
forty-six; De Beriot, fifty; Paganini, fifty-six; 
Beethoven, fifty-seven; Hummel, fifty-nine; Raff 
and Corelli, sixty ; Rubinstein and J. S. Bach, sixty- 
five; Berlioz, Czerny, Scarlatti, sixty-six ; Wagner, 
sixty-nine; Meyerbeer, seventy; Gade and Gluck, 
seventy-three; Pleyel, Lassus, Handel, seventy- 
four; Liszt, Gounod, Spohr, seventy-five, Rossini 
and Moscheles, seventy-six ; Haydn, seventy-seven ; 
Tartini, seventy-nine; ‘Clementi and Palestrina, 
eighty ; Rameau, eighty-one ; Matheson and Ocken- 
heim, eighty-three; Cherubini, eighty-two; Zinga- 
relli, eighty-five; Lachner, eighty-six; Cramer and 
Fetis, eighty-seven; Auber, eighty-nine; Hucbald, 
ninety. 

We have condensed the list given by W. F. Gates 
and omitted all his comments. In 1894 Verdi was 
still at work and the veteran Garcia was alive. 
Saint-Saéns was then fifty-nine. Garcia lived to 
be over a century old, and Saint-Saéns has now 
reached the honorable age of eighty-four. 

We advise any write who wishes to use these 
dates to verify them. We have but given the fig- 
ures published in 1894. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 
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Rust from the Corridors of Time 


A busy department writer loves to receive a com- 
munication like the attached: 

New York, January 2, 1920. 
Dear Variations; 

Happy New Year to you and long may you be spared to 
us to Weave your wreath of wit and fancy and instruction 
for us every week. ‘The lapse of time reminds me that I 
have been reading your coiumn in the MusicaL CouRIER 
for thirteen years and 1 never have failed to enjoy it thor- 
oughly. 1 keep a scrap book of things | like in the daily 
and weekly papers and love to read them in retrospect. 
Know, then, you unfailingly sparkling chronicler, that the 
book has something of “Variations” on every other page 
or so—chietiy about opera, because I love. it so. 

It struck me that perhaps many MusicaL Courier read- 
ers might not have been so fortunate as to read you for as 
many years as 1 have, and I feel sure they would like to 
see some of the gems 1 have treasured in my book so long. 
I inclose copies ot a few of my tavorites and I would love 
to see them again in your pages. 

Will you do me and others the favor to reprint the 
inclosed in an early issue? Aside from giving us all 
pleasure, you may save yourself some work. (1 said this 
betore you could do so yourself.) With thanks and many, 
many happy New Years, 

Most sincerely yours, 
IsapeL Hopwoop. 


We feel too flattered to refuse the request, so here 
goes: 
Up and Down the Scale 


[Scene: Afternoon gossip, with incidental tea, thin 
toast and orange marmalade, 

Personages: A number of variously tinted Empire 
gowns, containing primped females wearing their 
hair in Roman braids. 

Discovered: A hum of conversation, through which 
sounds a single theme, like a leit-motif in a Wag- 
nerian music-drama.] 

Mrs, A.—*Caruso’s voice is gone.” 

Mrs, B.—‘Destinn shrieks.” 

Miss C.—‘Bonci is too short.” 

Mrs, D.—”Farrar is no Tosca.” 

Mrs. E.—“Amato has a tremolo.” 

Miss F.—‘“Fremstad forces her high tones.” 

Miss G.—‘Scotti is sung out.” 

Mrs, H.—‘Homer’s voice is cold.” 

Mrs, I.—‘‘Mary Garden is a charlatan.” 

Mrs, A.—‘Gadski isn’t heroic enough.” 

Mrs. B.—‘Toscanini exaggerates his effects.” 

Miss C,—‘‘Martin is no Caruso.” 

Mrs. D,—‘‘Sammarco shouts.” 

Mrs. E.—‘Podesti is’ conventional.” 

Miss F.—*Too much Puccini.” 

Miss G.—‘‘Hertz is a jumping-jack.” 

Mrs. H.—‘“Dalmores lacks distinction.” 

Mrs. I.—‘“Renaud is oversentimental.” 

Mrs. A.—“Cavalieri has no authority.” 

Mrs. B.—“The orchestra drowns the singers.” 

Miss C.—‘“I’m tired of ‘Traviata.’” 

Mrs. D.—*“ ‘Sapho’ has no melody.” 

Mrs. E.—“Slezak is too robust.” 

Miss F.—“Zerola sings flat.” 

Miss G.—‘“Jorn’s voice has no ring.” 

Mrs. H.—“Goritz ought to retire.” 

Mrs. I.—“Burrian’s make-up is horrid.” 

Butler (aside to Ninette, the maid).—‘I wonder 
if there is anything any of them do like at the 
opera ?” 

Ninette—“Ah, mais non, Monsieur Jenkin, but 
your are a stupeed. One go not to opera to enjoy; 
one go for creeticize.” 


The Nouveaux Musical at the Box Office 


“Give me a ticket for Slezak in ‘Werther.’” 
“He doesn’t sing that opera, sir.” 
“Well, then, I’ll take a seat for Caruso in ‘Lohen- 
rin.’ ” 
. “Caruso does not do Wagner roles.” 
“Oh, I see. Make it Gadski in “Traviata.’” 
“Never appears in coloratura roles.” 
“Um. How about Homer as Isolde?” 
“That’s soprano. Homer is a contralto.” 
“Bonci as Wotan ?” 
“Impossible, because he—” 
“Wrong again. Farrar as ‘Thais’ ?” 
“That’s at the other opera house.” 
“Sembrich in ‘Tannhauser ?’ ” 
“She’s retired.” 
“Fremstad as Siegfried ?” 
“That’s a man’s role.” 
“Hang it! Nordica as ‘Cavalleria Rusticana.’’ 
“That’s the name of an opera. If you'll allow 


me, I would advise you to hear the ‘Barber of 
Seville.’ ” 

“What? Pay ten dollars to hear a barber? I 
guess not. Come along, Sal, this is no place for 
us. We'll let education slide, and go over to the 
Hippodrome,” 

The Crutches of Criticism 

A gentleman whose name is not unknown to oper- 
atic tame writes to me for a list of the “aged and 
infirm critical adjectives” which I suggested last 
week as being ripe candidates for detention in a 
ward sanitorium, Some of the deserving musical 
phrases that have more than earned care-tree com- 
tort for their declining years are these: 

“He was a crafty Iago.” 

“Her voice was in its best estate,” 

“Beethoven, the Jove of music,” 

“Beethoven, the master of masters.” 

“Bach, the mighty,” 

“Bach, the father of the fugue.” 

“Bach, the cantor of Leipsic,” 

“He was a sardonic Scarpia.” 

“She was a mellifluous Gilda.” 

“The rest of the cast was adequate.” 

“The conductor revealed the spirit of the score.” 

“The cigarette smoking Sibyl of Seville.” 

“The fatal facility of Saint-Saéns.” 

“Isolde, the Irish princess.” 

“He was a sympathetic Wolfram.” 

“Aida, the royal slave.” 

“He was a competent Sparafucile.” 

‘Her Briinnhilde lacked breadth.” 

“Our Mary.” 

“A mine of melody.” 

“The saintly Marguerite.” 

“Salacious Salome.” 

“The brasses were too prominent.” 

“She did not suggest the spirituality of the role.” 

“He was too portly a Duke.” 

“The lost art of bel canto.” 

“The man in the street.” 

“Digital dexterity.” 

“Acidulous top tones.” 

“Worn middle register.” 

“Explosive phrasing.” 

“Numerous recalls rewarded the artist.” 

[Personally, we feel like endowing a special bed 
ior the expressions, “render,” “rendering,” “to ren- 
der,” “rendered,” and “rendition.”] 

Defending the Tosca Title 

An enterprising fight promoter has offered a 
fabulous sum for the privilege of giving a 
single performance of the second act of “Tosca” 
and engaging five prima donnas to do the title. 
part. Mmes. Sylva, Farrar, Fremstad, Cavalieri and 
Carmen-Melis are to make the first entrance sim- 
ultaneously and decide among themselves who is 
to sing the “Vissi d’Arte” aria and hold the 
stage alone for the balance of the representation. 
Five carving knives are to be supplied by the man- 
agement, in place of the single one usually lying on 
Scarpia’s table. It is understood that the title of 
champion welterweight prima donna and an em- 
blematic diamond stomacher go with the winner’s 
end of the purse. Moving picture firms are bidding 
madly for the photographic rights, and a syndicate 
of society millionaires and sporting kings has of- 
fered to buy the entire supply of arena boxes at 
any price named by the promoter. The “heavies,” 
it is announced, will fight it out later in the season, 
probably as Briinnhilde in Wagner’s “Gétterdam- 
merung.” In the “Tosca” contest, Mme. Fremstad 
rules a slight favorite over the others at 7-5, because 
of her experience as Salome. 

I herewith acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing telegrams : 
To “Variations” : 

Just received news welterweight prima donna “Tosca” 
championship. Will defend title and have started training. 
What is ringside weight required and do you thing I can 


make it? Hope to retain “Tosca” supremacy for America. 
Emma Eames. 


New York, December 24, 1909. 
To Fight Editor, Musical Courier: : 
Please publish challenge from me to victor of “Tosca” 
championship, battle to go to opera house offering largest 


purse and best press agent. Winner take all. 
Mary Garden. 


New York, December 23, 1909. 


Paris, France, December 23, 1909. 


To Leonard Liebling: : \ ‘ 
I accept offer to serve as referee in “Tosca” championship 
contest. Micka TERNINA. 
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Metropolitan Opera House, December a5, 1909. 


To “Tosca” Fight Promoter: 
On no account will I play role of Baron Scarpia against 
five prima donnas and five carving knives. 
Cordially, 
Antonio Scorti, 
Manhattan Opera House, December 25%, 1909. 


“Tosca” Contest, care of Musical Courier: 
Renaud and Sammarco both decline role Scarpia in 
performance you mention. Oscar HAMMERSTEIN. 
Milan, Italy, December 23, 1909. 
To Editor Musical Courier: 
How much extra royalty do I get on my “Tosca”? An- 
swer paid. 31AcoMO PUCCINI. 
Los Angeles, Cal., December 25, 1909 


To Sporting Department, Musical Courier: 
_ Cannot sing, but have been an actor. Will do Scarpia 
if allowed to wear suit of Lohengrin armor. 

James J. JErrRigs. 


Making the Musical Blossom Shoot 

For examination questions at the conservatories 
this spring, these questions are submitted ; 

Does the French musical expression, ‘‘demi-quart 
de soupir” mean “half a quart for supper ?” ' 

Is the sourdine which violinists use the same kind 
that makes a delectable dish when grilled and 
served on toast? 

Should a Gladstone bag or a plain portamento be 
used for summer trips? 

What part of the vocal apparatus is the dithy- 
ramb? 

Has your motor car an auto-harp? 

What kind of nuts are used in the making of 
saltarellos ? 

When a critic attacks the subject of a fugue, 
could that be referred to as “roast dux?” 

What kind of suspension is it when a pupil sus- 
pends payment on iessons received? 

What is the Stuttgart pitch, and why is it not 
used by our American baseball clubs ? 

Explain the lyre. What makes him do it? 

Name some other tonic beside Dubonnet ? 

In a three-quarter violin what is the rest? 

When Heifetz goes fishing does he use a sym- 
pathetic string? 

Is the bite of the spinet deadly? 

Should ristretto be eaten with a fork or a spoon? 

Do you read much? 

: sae your home Pandean pipes or sanitary plumb- 
ing! 

How many horse-power is the Panorgue? 

Do you lie on the solfa after practicing? 

Is “Siegfried” a Mimedrama? 

How often do you have your nails manichorded ? 

When a woman plays the organ could you call 
that manual exercise ? ° 

Who built the Kyrie and is she a centerboard 
yacht or single barreled? 

What are you more afraid of, a cornet-d-pistol 
or infinite canon? 

When a boy, what was your favorite key, and did 
your father ever take it away from you for staying 
out too late? ‘ 

Do you care for the large forms? Name some 
prima donnas who represent your taste in that line. 
How many bars are there in a drinking song? 

What kind of a study is doxology? 

Droppings from the Tree of Plenty 
(Our correspondent’s title.) 

If the Sugar Trust is prosecuted because of im- 
perfect scales, then why not singers also? 

nrne 

They are talking of listing opera tickets on the 
Stock Exchange. 

ere 

1 am going to write a paraphrase of “Casabianca.” 
Here goes: 

The girl stood in the concert hall, 
Whence all but she had fled— 

The fact is, she had been giving a piano recital. 

nne 

Friend—I understand your son is pursuing his 
musical studies in Europe. 

Father—Yes, but from what I can ascertain, I 
don’t believe he will even catch up with them, 

zn ne 

“No more first class fiction is being produced 
these days,” says an English reviewer. Evidently 
he has never read an opera prospectus. ‘ 

ere 

What other musicians beside Mozart, Wagner, 
Beethoven and Haydn were named after Chicago 
streets ? 

zene 

New York’s real race problem—to get to all the 

concerts this winter. 
nRpe 

Motto for Critics: Soc et tuum. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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A CASE OF PLAYING ON 
THE IMAGINATION 


W. Francis Yates tells a story about Liszt which 
may or may not be exactly true, but from which 
the story teller extracts a useful moral; This 1s 
the tale; 

Liszt found himself surrounded by a bevy ot 
beautiful dames and damsels, a circumstance 
which, by the way, was not opposed to his tastes. 

-Ot course, the universal desire was that 
he should play for them, that he should pro- 
duce for them the ecstacies, the artistic raptures, 
which his magnificent talent never failed to evoke. 

Overcome by their persuasions, Liszt seated him- 

self at the piano and played, By his wonderfu! 

skill some of the ladies were soon overcome with 
delight some even fainted. In, telling a friend 
of the matter afterward, Liszt said: “Believe me, 
| played many wrong notes intentionally, indeed 

so palpable were some of my errors, that had 1 

been playing at any elementary music school I 

should certainly have been expelled as an in- 

poster,” _ besa 

So much for the power of imagination, Had 
some other than Liszt played the same music per- 
fectly, the ladies would have thought it not worth 
their while to faint. 

It is on the imagination of the public that the 
skillful manager plays when he send stories and 
advertisements broadcast over the land, No man- 
ager would dream of letting a great planist, att 
expert violinist, a splendid singer, come unheralded 
betore the public to win his way unaided and create 
the necessary romance by his performance only. 
The ancient scripture proverb about every man be- 
ing a prophet except in his own country 1s as true 
today as in the age of the apostles. ‘There 1s no 
romance around a fellow countryman, He must 
come from what the low comedians call “foreign 
parts abroad.” Like a miracle, he gains by dis- 
tance. No Bostonian could hang a purple halo 
over a man from Portland, Maine. But let the 
artist, so called at least, come from Armenia or 
Croatia and his pathway in Ohio or Manitoba is 
beset with all the iris hues the imagination can 
conceive, Probably the school fellows of Shakes- 
peare were incredulous on hearing that the boy they 
went to school with was actually writing plays in 
London for Queen Elizabeth. “What! Will Shakes- 
peare? Why, we knew him when he was a boy. 
{magination and romance could find no interest in 
the boy they knew so well. He should have come 
from Thibet or Peru. Then he certainly would 
have created an interest in those who had not the 
intelligence to judge by intrinsic merit alone, 

How difficult is the progress of an East Orange 
composer before a New York public. No Phila- 
delphia audience would flutter with excitement at 
the prospect of hearing a new symphony from 
Camden, New Jersey. Yet East Orange and Cam- 
den are finer towns, of greater wealth, better edu- 
cational advantages, larger free libraries, much 
higher standards of living, than nine-tenths of the 
Bohemian, Hungarian, Russian towns from which 
the wonderful foreign and highly romantic artists 
descend to the lowlands of America to scatter noble 
art and collect base dollars. The public wants the 
foreign artist, not because he is a better artist than 
Tom whom “we knew as a boy,” but because he 
comes from that land of mystery across the rolling 
ocean and has the rising sun above his head and 
the gray blue of the horizon beneath his feet. Tom 
buys his hats and shoes at the same shops we 
patronize. How can there possibly be any romance 
in a Broadway hat and a Thirty-fourth street pair 
of shoes? 

Liszt relates that in his young days he occasion- 
ally played a work by Pixis instead of the Beethoven 
composition on the program, and that the Pixis 
work was rapturously applauded by audiences 
which knew only the name and not the music of 
Beethoven. It was imagination that did the trick. 

Shakespeare knew that without imagination the 
beholders of his “King Henry the Fifth” would 
see nothing but imperfections. 


Piece out our imperfections with your thoughts ; 
Into a thousand parts dividé one man, 
And make imaginary pvissance. 
Think when we talk of horses that you see them 
Printing their proud hoofs i’ the receiving earth ; 
For ’tis your thoughts that now must deck our 
Kings . . 
And in “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” when 
Hippolyta says the play “is the silliest stuff that I 


ever heard,” Theseus replies that “the best in this 
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kind are but shadows, and the worse are no worse, 
if imagination amend them.” 

It is this same imagination in the public mind 
which makes certain performers welcome even 
when they play but moderately well. It is to kin- 
cle this magmation that the managers advertise 
their artists. We do not for a moment say that 
the really great artist will not succeed or that the 
mediocre performer will eventually triumph with cr 
without a preliminary appeal to the imagination, 
But we do most emphatically say that the appeal 
to the imagination is a very great help, espectally 
at first. It helps much more in small towns and 
country places than it does in the world’s great 
capitals hke New York, London, Paris, and so on. 
Nevertheless the romance of being foreign creates 
an advance interest in a new performer and makes 
the first effort of a native composer or performer 
all the more hard, 

——s 
- 
ONE ON BEELZEBUB 

Dear me, dear me! The boys really ought to 
get Babbling Beélzebub to let them at least look 
through his stuff before it goes into the paper. Of 
course all of us on the inside have always known 
that what he knows about music could be put into 
a wine glass and covered up with a gooseberry leaf, 
so to say, like the yearly profits of the apothecary 
shop of Messrs. Bob Sawyer and Ben Allen. But ina 
friendly spirit, the boys really should tell him that 
there is no such thing as “the first number of the 
concerto,” It’s quite too much of a “blamage” to 
have the editor of a music paper make primary mis- 
tekes like that. 

And then, when a cub reporter for a daily inter- 
views Beélzebub about Paderewski (under the mis- 
taken impression that he might know something 
about him) and when Beélzebub, flattered by the 
unexpected attention, really lays himself out and 
tells a lot of whoppers about Paderewski—so many 
and so raw, in fact, that the Polish Legation at 
Washington at once complained over the long-dis- 
tance telephone to the paper that published the in- 
terview—it is pretty small potatoes to write to the 
managing editor of that daily and disclaim all blame 
for the statements in the interview, saying that 
they had been made by Paderewski’s friend and 
admirer, Alexander Lambert. Lambert, by the 
way, denies that he ever said anything to Beélzebub 
about Paderewski except that the latter had told 
him (Lambert) that Paderewski intended never to 
play again in public. 

Of course all this makes the judicious grieve ; 
and it keeps the boys in the office very much on 
the jump. Perhaps if they show him this, he will 
allow them to edit his copy a bit and also consult 
them before allowing himself to be interviewed by 
a cub reporter, who reported him not wisely but 
altogether too well. 


jetarnsillcpahaaiaanh 
AND THE REASON? 


The Brooklyn Eagle of December 28 had an in- 
teresting editorial. Here it is, with the Eagle’s own 
head on it: 


WHY NOT MORE OF FLORENCE EASTON? 

The case of Florence Easton at the Metropolitan Opera 
House needs to be told, if for no other reason than that 
we have heard at least a dozen of those subscribers that 
sit in the vicinity of our seats wonder what has happened 
to one of the three or four best artists in the house. Let 
us review the Easton achievements. 

When Florence Easton was engaged two years ago it 
was for the express purpose of appearing in the presenta- 
tion of the German list. Then the proposition to continue 
giving Wagner was given over because of the exigencies 
of war time and Mrs, Easton was used in such other 
operas as were maintained. “Saint Elizabeth,” prepared 
to a German text and with Melanie Kurt cast for the title 
role, was given in English. Mrs, Easton’s characteriza- 
tion of the colorless lady proved to be one of the house’s 
notable roles. Later the singer succeeded Geraldine Far- 
rar in the name part of Mascagni’s “Lodolette,” with a 
success practically equal to that she had achieved in 
“Saint Elizabeth.” There followed admirable impersona- 
tions in “Cavalleria,” in “Pagliacci,” in “L’Oracolo,” and 
as Fiora in “L’Amore dei Tre Re.” The critics and the 
subscribers greeted her as an artist of the highest rank, 
the finest, in fact, that had come to us since the advent of 
Lucrezia, Bori, 

But as one newspaper man put the case not so long 
ago: “Her single performance as Fiora finished her. And 
she is not an Italian.” It is not our business to tell Mr. 
Gatti what to do, but we hate to realize that one of the 
finest artists he has is not being given to a public that 
knows. and appreciates the value of her every perform- 
ance, 


Amen and amen and amen, say we. To waste 
Miss Easton on the infinitesimal role which she had 
in “L’Oiseau Bleu” is the height of the ridiculous. 
What is the reason ? 
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WHEREIN THE OFFENDER 
REPENTETH 


Robert W. Wilkes conducts a very vital music 


department in the Yonkers Daily News, which he 


calls “The Musicolumn.” In a recent issue he takes 
the editor of the Musica, Courter to task for 
writing an article called “Only Successes Wanted,” 
in which it appears that the offending scribe advised 
composers to write only successes, and not waste 
time on second, third, and fourth class works. 
“Rubinstein, for instance, wrote no end of operas, 
oratorios, songs, sonatas, to no effect,” said the 
Musica Courier editorial, “while he should have 
been content with the ‘Melody in F,’ the ‘Romanze’ 
in E flat, ete. Beethoven was a capable musician 
too. But he wrote yards of music no one wants. 
Why did he write that first symphony ?” 

The same irreverent iconoclast is accused, and 
rightly so, of having written that “Handel was a 
fearful waster of music paper and could have saved 
himself no end of trouble by composing only ‘The 
Messiah,’ and the ‘Harmonious Blacksmith.’ ” 

In conclusion, “the naughty editor trusts that he 
has ‘said enough on the subject to open the eyes 
of composers to the fact that it is.a waste of time 
to write any but the most successful works.’ ” 

Mr. Wilkes points out that if other similar edi- 
torials had not appeared previously in the Musicat 
CourIER, one might “reasonably think the editor 
was just indulging in a delicate satire.” Mr. Wilkes 
attacks the idea prevalent in some quarters that a 
genius is bound to write masterpieces no matter 
what happens. “Take up if you will some of the 
early compositions of the great masters and almost 
invariably you will find therein not the faintest in- 
dication of the divine spark. These early works 
often differ in no way from the works of contempo- 
raries, who are now almost forgotten memories.” 
A great composer, Mr. Wilkes goes on, must learn 
by doing. He must “write continuously for years 
before he finally learns to express himself adequate- 
ly. As Robert Schumann, one of the keenest musi- 
cal writers, says in a letter to Carl Reinecke, then 
at the commencement of his c4reer, and speaking 
of the extreme difficulty of being quite original at 
first, one’s early efforts being more or less a repro- 
duction of music already heard: ‘The ore has to go 
through a great many washings before it becomes 
sterling metal.’ ” 

As a finale, Mr. Wilkes has this to say: 


_ To ask a composer to write only successes is like ask- 
ing a business man to make ventures only that will bring 
him in a wonderful return; or to ask a novelist to write 
only works that will sell into the hundred thousands; or 
to expect an editor to write editorials only when they are 
filled with the maximum of good sense, wisdom, knowl- 
edge, sympathy, timeliness and a host of other good 
qualities too numerous to mention, 

if the Musicar Courter expects the American com- 
poser to write epoch-making works without an ade- 
quate amount of time s nt in the actual composition of 
art works, we are afraid it is going to be sadly disap- 
pointed. 

We humbly accept Mr. Wilkes’ very gentle casti- 
gation, far too gentle under the circumstances. We 
confess that he was right when he suspects us of 
having attempted to be satirical. We did not con- 
sider our satire at all delicate, however. Of course 
we see the error of our ways and we are heartily 
repentant. 


——@——- 


ONLY A RUMOR? 


Somebody started the rumor recently that Tos- 
canini is to be the successor of the late Cleofonte 
Campanini, as general director of the Chicago 
Opera Association. There appears to be no foun- 
dation, at least at the present time, for this rumor. 
As far as the Musicat Courter can find out, Tos- 
canini has not been approached by anyone in au- 
thority. The origin of the rumor is probably due 
to the fact that the idea of such an invitation being 
extended to Toscanini lies very near to the surface. 
He is, without doubt, the foremost conductor of 
Italian opera today, but those who are acquainted 
with the temperamental features of his character 
will appreciate the fact that he is hardly the man 
to fill satisfactorily, such a position as Campanini 
did at Chicago. 

It is a matter of fact that the Metropolitan direc- 
tors, intend, if possible, to have a hand, even though 
a hidden one, in the selection of Campanini’s suc- 
cessor, and it is indeed unlikely that they. would 
be willing to see such a powerful and unamenable 
personality as Toscanini running things in Chicago. 

We surmise that this whole rumor is the result 
of a certain New York critic’s wish being father to 
his thought. 
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ORVILLE HARROLD CREATES METROPOLITAN 
SENSATION AS RODOLFO IN “BOHEME” 





Tenor Comes Back Better Than Ever and Stirs Huge Audience with Superb Singing—Mabel Garrison in 
Auspicious Debut as Adina—Audience Celebrates Advent of Gloria Caruso 


” 


“L’ELisir p’AMoreE,” Fripay, DECEMBER 19. 

Chief musical interest in the first performance of 
“L’Elisir d’Amore” this season centered in the first ap- 
pearance of Mabel Garrison in the role of Adina. In it 
she measured up fully to her predecessors of the last two 
seasons in the role and gave a most charming, delightful, 
sprightly and vivacious presentation of the heroine. Miss 
Garrison has always been a singer of the first rank, but 
the ability as a comedienne which she has evinced since 
hecoming a prima donna coloratura this season has sur 
prised even those who had confidence in her powers. 
Mary Ellis, also singing in this opera for the first time, was 
the Giannetta. This young singer has a real flair for the 
stage. 

The real excitement of the evening, however, was due 
to something quite outside of the opera house—nothing 
less than the birth, on the evening before, of Gloria 
Caruso. Her papa sang his famous role of Nemorino, 
and sang it as he seldom has before, although it has al- 
ways been one of his best parts. After “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima,” the audience proceeded to break up the show. 
There was a tumult of applause and cheers which seemed 
as if it would never end. Two or three times Conductor 
Papi started his orchestra in vain. Its first notes were 
merely a signal for the renewal of the applause. Caruso, 
evidently deeply moved by the demonstration, which he, 
of course, realized was an expression of friendliness for 
him not merely as an artist but as a man, advanced to the 
footlights and bowed time after time. It was fully six 
or seven minutes before the performance was able to 
proceed. 

Antonio Scotti as Belcore looked the same dapper young 
sergeant as ever, and was in unusually good voice, while 
Adamo Didur, as Dulcamara, gives a portrait of the 
quack doctor that it would be hard to equal. 

“MANoN Lescaut,” Fripay, DECEMBER 26. 

Puccini’s “Manon Lescaut” was given its first presenta- 
tion of the Metropolitan season on Friday evening, De- 
cember 26, with Frances Alda appearing as Manon, Crimi 
as Des Grieux, Amato as Lescaut, and De Segurola as 
Geronte. Throughout this opera the Italian composer’s 


inspiring melodic gifts are much in evidence. In it he has 
attained some of his best tonal effects, and the Deporta- 
tion Scene is a climax of stirring dimensions. Mme. Alda’s 
lovely voice and artistry made her portrayal of Manon a 
charming one. Crimi not only looks the part of Des 
Grieux but enacted the role in a highly commendable 
manner. Amato made a dashing soldier and De Segurola 
gave a capital characterization of the treasurer general. 
Frances Ingram was heard for the first time at the Met- 
ropolitan in the musician’s song, which she sang well. 
Bada was the ballet master, and Paltrinieri, the Edmondo. 


Acer,” SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27, 
(AFTERNOON ). 

“L’Italiana in Algeri’” was repeated in Saturday after- 
noon, December 27, at the Metropolitan with the follow- 
ing cast: Mustafa, Adamo Didur; Elvira, Marie Eun- 
delius; Zulma, Kathleen Howard; Haly, Millo Picco; Lin- 
doro, Charles Hackett; Isabella, Gabriella Besanzoni; Tad- 
deo, Giuseppe De Luca, and Papi, conductor. 

As has already been stated in these columns this work 
of Rossini is not one to arouse a great deal of enthusiasm 
although it proved an interesting performance for a Sat- 
urday matinee. A notable part of the afternoon perform- 
ance was the divertisement arranged by Rosina Galli, 


“L’ITALIANA IN 


SunpAY Eventnc Concert, DECEMBER 28, 

The concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of December 28 was one of unusual interest. with 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist; Roa Eaton, soprano, and Robert 
Couzinou, baritone, as soloists. The program opened with 
Dvorak’s overture “Carnaval,” played by the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra, Richard Hageman, conductor, with its 
usual effectiveness. Robert Couzinou, the French baritone, 
has a voice of exceptionally pleasing quality and the train- 
ing of the best French school. His first number was the 
toreador aria from “Carmen,” which he sang with style 
and finish, and in the group of French songs which came 
later Messager’s “La Maison Grise” (Fortunio) was par- 
ticularly well done. It was a pleasure to have a real op- 
portunity to learn just what Mr. Couzinou is capable of, 
The repertory of the Metropolitan this year unfortunately 


23 


affords him altogether too few opportunities to appear 
The audience was well pleased with his work and ap 
plauded him heartily. Roa Eton, soprano, making her first 
appearance as a member of the company did very good 
work in the aria “Ah! fors e lui,” from “La Traviata” 
(Verdi), and a group of four songs. Miss Eaton has a 
soprano voice of beautiful quality which she knows how 
to control. Jascha Heifetz, violinist, played two groups 
His playing, as usual, was of the highest grade and needs 
no extensive review here. The audience was very en- 
thusiastic over his work. He played first the Bruch Scotch 
fantasy, a work seldom performed here, and after his 
group of shorter pieces which ended the program the en 
cores were only ended finally by the expedient of turning 
out the lights, when the audience reluctantly left. A spe 
cial feature of the concert was a group of orchestral 
transcriptions by Frederick Stock of Chicago of “To a 
Water-Lily” and “To a Wild Rose” (MacDowell), “Mo- 
ment Musical” (Schubert), and “Valse Viennoise” (Kreis- 
ler). They are superb transcriptions and the Metropolitan 
strings played them with remarkable beauty under th: 
sympathetic leadership of Mr. Hageman, the happy au 
dience displayed great enthusiasm compelling the condu 
tor to add an extra number to the group and replay th« 
Schubert work. 

The accompanists were Samuel Chotzinoff for Mr 
fetz, Frank La Forge for Miss Eton, and Willfrid 
tier. 


Hei 


Pelle 


“BonEme,” Monpay, DECEMBER 29 

Those who have. followed the Metropolitan 
closely have been aware of.the fact that Orville Harrold 
has performed perhaps the most remarkable comeback 
to use a sporting term—of any singer. After having ap 
parently utterly ruined his gorgeous voice through th 
strain of two appearances a day with the Hippodrom« 
company for something like eight hundred consecutive 
performances, Mr. Harrold was sensible enough to tak« 
a complete rest and build up again slowly, refraining from 
public appearances until he was thoroughly ready; and 
ro one was ever more thoroughly ready than he, 
demonstrated Monday evening, December 20, at the Metré 
politan, as Rodolfo in “La Bohéme.” Mr. Harrold had 
already sung Rodolfo twice with the company—once i 
3rooklyn and once in Philadelphia—tiolding up the per 
formance both times after the racconto, while the audienc« 
cheered him and called him to the footlights again and 
again; and had also sung Leopold in “La Juive’—an un 
satisfactory role for anyone—and Pinkerton in “Madame 
Butterfly” at the Metropolitan, making a distinct success 
in both roles. However, it was only on Monday evening 

(Continued on page 56.) 
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Raymonde Delaunois, as Tyltyl; Paolo A 


mother, Mme. Berlingot. 


On the bench is Tyltyl’s magic cap. 
Maeterlinck (right) and 


Mary Ellis, as Myltyl; 


Albert Wolff, 


composer, 


The group of principals from the last scene includes, 
Edna Kellogg, as the little girl who is cured by the bluebird, 


MAETERLINCK’S “BLUE BIRD” AT THE METROPOLITAN 


The large picture shows the stage setting and grouping for the scene of the Kingdom of the Future, and gives an idea of the fantasy and magnificence of Boris 
although, unfortunately, it can convey no hint of the magnificent color scheme. 
nanian, as the father; 
The picture (at left) is another view of the two principal characters, 
who conducted his own work, 
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as the 
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Florence Easton, mother 
and Jeanne 


Tyltyl and Myltyl. The two 
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portraits shou 








TARASOVA TALKS— 
MUSICAL COURIER MAN LISTENS— 
SAMOILOFF SMILES 


“$%$—&'(*)—?,../@c. O)$$$," said the Musicar 
Courier man, in Russian, to Nina Tarasova, “Anin 
avosarat, razal ffoliomas, razal reniew, wigrebsier, 
teirrah yelkrab, ulul nivram, reiruoc lacisum?” was the 
reply of the petite, wide awake yours Russian, who 
filled the Princess Theater, New York, at her first re- 
cital last spring, crowded Aeolian Hall at the second, 











NINA TARASOVA, 
Singer of Russian folkaongs and ballads, in national costume. 


and jammed big Carnegie Hall at her recent recital of 
September 13. “Shall we speak English or French?” 
was asked, whereupon she said, in the most perfect 
English, “I do not speak English at all well, but will 
endeavor to continue the conversation in that tongue; 
never mind if I sometimes lapse into French, Russian 
or even German, will you?” What linguists these Rus- 
sians are! Never one but speaks at least three lan- 
guages. It is said the reason is, that Russian is so 
difficult that any one who can speak that language 
finds all others easy. 

Be it known that this talk took place at the Lazar S. 
Samoiloff studios, Carnegie Hall, following one of her 
daily lessons with that master of the art of bel canto; 
he is not only her teacher, but her personal representa- 
tive, who managed her concerts until the job grew too 
big for one man, Haensel & Jones thereupon taking 
it up. 

“I would like people to know some things about my 
singing, why I do so and so, out of the beaten path of 
the concert singer. The entire effect of a song depends 
on the way it is ‘put over,’ and the only way I know to 
put it over is by feeling and expressing the true mean- 
ing of the text. I strive truly to interpret every shade 
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of meaning in voice, face and entire personality, using 
such vocal emission as is appropriate to the text. For 
that reason I do not confine myself to the so called 
‘cultivated voice,’ but concentrate on production of tone 
solely appropriate to the moment. The idea is to color 
tones in such manner as to make the listener visualize 
the poet’s thought. Russian songs are character pic- 
tures, full of imagination, extremely temperamental, 
colorful, and I just push my thought and personality 
into a living picturization. Of course, in doing this I 
break all rules of vocalization, turn topsy-turvy the 
classic art of singing, simply depending on my natural 
ability of interpretation—and the people understand. 
Certainly I can produce any desired quality of tone, be 
it the sweet and tender, or the nasal and guttural. Shall 
I prove it? Listen!” With Maestro Samoiloff at the 
piano, the singer emitted tones which might have 
meant “I love you, dear,” followed by sounds such as 
the Erl-king must have used in his celebrated duet 
with the shrinking child. 

“See the idea? You understand? Has she not a 
perfectly placed voice?” inquired Samoiloff. “No vocal 
method masters her; she masters the method. I never 
had a pupil who had such wonderful powers of imita- 
tion, of chatamatlention: or who learned more quickly.” 

That Tarasova’s singing method is correct was proven 
when, following her big Carnegie Hall program, surround- 
ed by friends, a leading Metropolitan Opera House singer 
said to her “What, you are not one bit hoarse? How can 
that be?” 

“Indeed, I feel just fine now,” replied Tarasova; “I 
wish I could sing the entire program all over again!” 

Tarasova and Samoiloff plan that she shall sing seri- 
ous songs by the modern Russians—Rachmaninoff, 
Siloti, Scriabine, Tschaikowsky, and others—at her 
next recital, in order to demonstrate that she can suc- 
cessfully interpret these. 

“Another thing, I want to be myself—not a second 
Sarah Bernhardt, Yvette Guilbert number two, or equally 
flattering comparisons. I am Nina Tarasova, first, last 
and all the time. I find beauty in the wild rose and 
equal beauty in the cultivated rose; in all my singing I 
always keep this before me. Also, I want folks to 
know that my singing is not for Russians only—far 
from it. For that reason, while most of my program is 
composed of Russian folksongs, or songs in the Russian 
language, I always have printed translations in Eng- 
lish, that the audience may follow every phrase. To 
me no folksongs are as vivid, as true to national life, 
as passionate, descriptive, sensitive, as these same Rus- 
sian folksongs, and, that being my conviction, I just 
put my whole being into the singing.” 

That she can make a hit with a song in English was 
demonstrated when Tarasova sang Mana-Zucca’s “The 
Big Brown Bear,” her enunciation being perfectly dis- 
tinct. “She learned this song in twenty minutes, mu- 
sic, text and all, from memory,” said Samoiloff, and 
that the composer was mightily pleased was proven in 
this telegram Mana-Zucca sent to Tarasova: 

Brava! Brava! Was tremendously surprised and pleased to hear 
my “Brown Bear. (Signed) Mawna-Zucca. 

Samoiloff added: “This Tarasova lady is really a 
wonder. She has a mentality which enables her to ac- 
complish anything under the sun. She paints as well 
as she sings.” (Concert goers recall her barbaric, col- 
orful curtain with the beautiful blue background, the 
border of which she herself painted.) “And, lastly, she 
is perfectly able to manage one instructor, two inter- 
viewers, husbands and managers, all at the same time.” 

“Yraelcem mailliw, regeomhcs nivia,” quoth the Must- 
caL Courter man, lapsing into his own native gibberish, 
and the interview ended. F. W. R. 


Granados’ “Goyescas” in Paris 
“Goyescas,” an opera by the late Enrique Granados, 
which was produced at the Metropolitan two or three 
seasons ago, had its first hearing in Paris as a novelty 
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of the present season at the Paris Opéra on Monday 
evening, ber 15. A special feature of the per- 
formance was the appearance in the orchestra pit dur- 
ing the entr’act of Eduardo Granados, son of the com- 
pores. who directed an intermezzo specially composed 

y him for the occasion. The number made an instan- 
taneous hit. As was to be expected, it was Spanish in 
coloring and a number of guitars were included in the 
orchestra. It evoked tremendous applause. 

_The younger Granados is a pianist and composer, as 
his father was, and has written music for a comedy 
which has already been performed with success in Bar- 
celona and Madrid. The elder Granados, it will be re- 
membered, was lost in the English Channel when the 
Sussex was sunk by a German submarine. 


DETROIT SYMPHONY RETURNS 
FROM SUCCESSFUL TOUR 


Lhevinne Soloist at Fourth Pair of Concerts—Boston 
Symphony Applauded—Godowsky, Rosen and 
Heifetz Heard—Orpheus Club Opens Nine- 
teenth Season—Pia-Cellalta Trio Gives 
Three Concerts 


Detroit, Mich., December 13, 1919.—The fourth pair of 
subscription concerts of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
given December 4 and 6, presented Josef Lhevinne as as- 
sisting artist. Mr. Gabrilowitsch chose for the orchestral 
numbers the Schumann overture, “Genoveva,” and Ber- 
lioz’s symphonie phantastique. The orchestra having just 
returned from a successful concert tour on which they 
received many favorable comments from musical critics, 
played with the assurance of a seasoned organization. 

Josef Lhevinne has always been a favorite here and 
was given a rousing welcome. He played the Rubinstein 
concerto in E flat major magnificently. 

“Pop” Concert. 

The Sunday “Pop” concert, December 7, introduced 
Zelina De Maclot, soprano, and William Grafing King, 
violinist, as soloists. Mr. Gabrilowitsch conducted. Mr. 
King, concertmaster of the orchestra since its inception 
until this season, when he took second desk, played the 
Max Bruch concerto in a manner that proved him a vio- 
linist of high rank. He was given such an enthusiastic 
reception that he could have no doubt as to the estimation 
in which the audience held him. Mille. De Maclot sang 
the Queen’s Song from “Le Coq d’Or” and the gavotte 
from “Manon.” 

Boston SYMPHONY APPLAUDED. 

_ Thursday evening, December 11, the Orchestral Asso- 
ciation presented the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Pierre 
Monteux, conductor, in Orchestra Hall. A brilliant audi- 
ence assembled to pay tribute to this organization. Al- 
though there have been many changes in the personnel 
there were still enough familiar faces to make it seem like 
the Boston Orchestra, and musically it seems to have 
lost none of its smoothness of tone nor richness of color 
that always made its work a delight and satisfaction. 
Three times during the evening the orchestra was brought 
to its feet to acknowledge the applause which followed its 
playing. The program opened with the Chausson sym- 
phony in B flat major, the orchestra’s second number 
being the Stravinsky suite from “L’Oiseau de Feu,” and 
the final one a superb rendition of the prelude and “Love 
Death” from Wagner’s “Tristan and Isolde.” The Stra- 
vinsky number called forth tremendous enthusiasm, its 
ultra modernism seeming to make a strong appeal. 

Jean Bedetti, from the cello section, was the soloist, and 
chose the Boellmann symphonic variations for his num- 
ber. At its close he was recalled many times. 


Gopowsky AND Rosen 1n RECITAL. 

Tuesday evening, December 2, the Central Concert Com- 
pany, W. H. C. Burnett, manager, presented Leopold 
Galsodien pianist, and Max Rosen, violinist, in a joint 
recital at the Arcadia. Max Rosen substituted for Maud 
Powell. The usual fine audience convened and listened 
with many manifestations of approval to a varied program. 

Jascua Heiretz at THE ARENA, 

Sunday afternoon, December 7, the Michigan Philhar- 
monic Bureau presented Jascha Heifetz in a characteris- 
tic recital at the Arena Gardens. 

OrpHeus CLus Opens NINETEENTH SEASON. 

Tuesday evening, December 9, the Orpheus Club, 
Charles Frederic Morse, director, gave the first of its sea- 
son’s concerts at the Hotel Statler:to the sustaining mem- 
bers. The organization is now in its nineteenth year, and 
while its a changes somewhat from year to year, 
enough of the members remain to preserve its character. 
It is one of the musical institutions of which the city is 
justly proud. The numbers sung the club were “Hunt- 
ing Song.” Hadley; “Song of the Volga Boatmen”; “Her 
Rose,” Whitney bs; “O My Love’s Like a Red, Red 
Rose,” Mark Andrews; “Kyrie at Sea,” Durrner; “O, 
Mariners Out of the Sunlight,” Coleridge-Taylor, and 
“Sword of Ferrara,” Frederick Field Bullard. While all 
the numbers were given with precision of attack, distinct 
enunciation and discriminating attention to all the details 
of artistic interpretation, several stand out in memory 
above the others. These were the “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen,” “Her Rose” and “Kyrie at Sea. 

Amparito Farrar, soprano, who was the visiting soloist, 
sang the Mirror Scene from “Thais,” and two groups of 
songs. Her voice is a light and clear soprano and she sang 
with enunciation and intelligent interpretation. Har- 
riet J. Ingersoll accompanied both the club and Miss Far- 
rar, having the assistance of E. Hamilton Collins at a 
second piano for some of thé club numbers. 

Pra-CeLtatta Trio Gives THree Concerts. 

December 7, 8 and 9, the Chamber Music Society pre- 
sented the Pia-Cellalta Trio, consisting of Frances Nash, 
pianist; May Mukle, cellist, and Rebecca Clark, violist, in 
three concerts—Sunday afternoon at the Museum of Art, 
open to the public; Monday evening in the Hotel Statler 
for the m rs of the society, and Tuesday afternoon in 
the Central High School for the school children. The 
concerts by the members of the society are held Monday 
afternoons in the Hotel Statler. J. M. S. 
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SAN ANTONIO MOZART 
SOCIETY GIVES ARTIST SERIES 


Matzenauer Achieves Grent Success—Miura Charms 
in Costume Recital—Rappold Heard in 
Excellent Program. 

San Antonio, Tex., December 3, 19190—The San An- 
tonio Mozart Society, Hector Gorjux, director, presented 
Margaret Matzenauer in recital, November 5, at Beetho- 


ven Hall. The program opened with an orchestral num- 
her, followed by the Mozart Society and auxiliary of 
men, singing the “Bell Chorus” from “Pagliacci,” accom- 


panied by the orchestra, the number being redemanded. 
Later in the program “Every Flower,” from “Madame 
Butterfly,” was given, also with orchestral accompaniment. 
This was the society’s first appearance with Mr. Gorjux 
as director, and its work proved excellent. 

As Mme. Matzenauer stepped on the stage, she was 
greeted with much applause. Her program consisted of 
Italian, French and English songs and the well known 
aria, “Ah! mon fils,” from “Le Prophete,” which revealed 
the wonderfully rich, warm, resonant quality of her voice 
to perfection. Her high tones were marvelous. After 
each group, encores were demanded, and at the close of 
the program three were necessary before the audience 
would release her. Emil J. Polak, at the piano, gave ad- 
mirable support. 


On November 13, the Isadora Duncan Dancers and 
George Copeland, pianist, appeared at Beethoven Hall, 
under the auspices of the Mozart Society, which con- 


tributed two well rendered numbers direeted by Mr. Gor- 
jux. They were “Long Ago,” Marshal- Loepke, and the 
ensemble arrangement of Fay Foster’s “The Americans 
Come,” with Harriett Richardson Gray, president of the 
society, as soloist. Her resonant contralto voice was 
shown to much advantage in this number. Ella Macken- 
scn was the accompanist. 

Mr. Copeland opened the next part of the program with 
the first movement of MacDowell’s sonata “Tragica,” and 
later played a group by Bach, Chopin, Satie, Debussy and 
Debussy-Copeland, and a group of Spanish numbers. This 
was the second attraction in a series of three. 

Miura CHARMs IN CostUME RECITAL. 

For the San Antonio Symphony Society, Mrs, Eli Hertz- 
berg, president, presented the charming Tamaki Miura in 
song recital in costume, November 6, at Beethoven Hall. The 
stage was arranged as an Oriental room, including teak wood 
furniture, lamps, and vases of enormous chrysanthemums. 
Mme. Miura’s program consisted of Japanese and Russian 
songs, and songs in English, closing with “Un bel di,” 
from “Madame Butterfly.” She sang exquisitely. En- 
cores were demanded after each group by the enthusiastic 
and appreciative audience. Walter Dunham, of San An 
tonio, gave splendid support as her accompanist. 

RaAprotp HeEARp IN EXCELLENT PROGRAM, 
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bell-like voice, and was enthusiastically recalled after each 


group. Her enunciation was delightful throughout the 
program, which included the ‘ ‘Jewel Song” from “Faust”; 
“Inquelle trine Morbide,” from “Manon Lescaut”; “Vissi 


d’Arte,” from “Tosca,” 
Tipton, Gilbert, 
Stucken, Spross, 


and songs by Cadman, Campbell- 
Bachelet, Hiie, Gretchaninoff, Van Der 
Quilter, Dell’ Acqua, Dvorak, and two 


by Mana-Zucca, one of which had to be repeated. Lina 
Coen played excellent accompaniments, also contributed 
two solo numbers by Liszt. Ss. W 





Cincinnati Conservatory Notes 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music is in receipt of 
interesting accounts of a concert given in Columbus, Ohio, 
by two former conservatory students, Harold Davidson, 
pianist, assisted by Florence Patterson, soprano, 

Omar Wilson, bass, one of the conservatory grad- 
uates, is having splendid success as head of the vocal de- 
partment of the De Pauw University School of Music. 
His Men’s Choral Club of forty voices is one of the im- 
portant features which he has developed at De Pauw. 

Irving Miller, baritone, graduate from the department 
of opera, is on tour with the Manhattan Grand Opera 
Company. 

A program of splendid proportions was given by a half 
dozen pupils of Marcian Thalberg at the school a short 
time ago. The playing of the students was along broad 
lines, and they exhibited thorough training, sound musi- 
cianship, and assurance throughout. Much new talent of 
a fine order was introduced on this occasion, and Mr. 
Thalberg and the performers were the recipients of many 
sincere congratulations at the close of the program. Those 
participating were Alene Little, Jean Kelly, Fern Sher- 
man, Carrie Barbour Lowery, Beverly Hester and Grace 
Woodruff. 

The Annual Feast of Carols, under the direction of 
Thomas James Kelly, was celebrated with much im 
pressiveness and artistic presentation in the concert hall. 
A choir of young women in white vestments sang the 
choruses. The Misses Peck, Dean, Beats, Powell and 
De Young were the soloists, accompanied by the Misses 
Gardner, Edison and Devore. An audience which taxed 
the capacity of the hall attested its appreciation and en- 
joyment of the music. 

The art of composition is being fostered as never be- 
fore at the Cincinnati ee of Music and to ex- 
traordinary purpose. This season a powerful stimulus 
contributing to this interest was the recognition accorded 
Elizabeth Cook when she won the silver cup at the Na- 
tional Mu Phi composers’ competition, held at Chicago. 
Among the manifestations of this stimulated interest was 
a program given at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
on December 17, when there were presented some delight- 
ful pat from the pens of Elizabeth Cook, Flor- 
ence Gholson and Florence Barbour. There were songs 
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important new compositions by conservatory talent. Miss 
Cook's triumph in capturing the silver cup was significant, 
as it marked the first time that the cup had ever been 
held in the Middle West, and every effort is being mad 
to hold it here. 


Rocky Mount (N. C.) Hears May Peterson 


Rocky Mount, N. C., November 6, 1919.—-May Peter 
son was heard here on October 23, at the Masonic Op 
era House, under the local management of John | 
Arrington and Virginia Graves Keyser Accompanied 
at the piano by Stuart Ross, a most ¢ apable pianist, she 
sang a program that served to establish her artistry 
with the audience. The principal aria was “Depuis . 
jour,” from “Louise,” which displayed to marked ad 
vantage the splendid power and lovely quality of her 
voice. Then there were numerous songs, programmed 
and encores, which thoroughly charmed the large audi 
ence. Miss Peterson was accorded a warm reception 
and her concert will be remembered as one of the mem 


orable events of the entire season. B 





Weller and Murphy Score in Concert 


The Musrcat Courter is in receipt of a telegram from 
Hartford, Conn., telling of the splendid impression made 
by Ida Geer Weller upon an audience of 2,000 at the Foot 
Guard Hall on December 9. The mezzo-contralto ap 
peared in concert with Lambert Murphy, a singer who 
always wins uristinted praise from public and press alike 
for his artistic vocal art. 


Critics Praise Marguerite Ringo’s Art 


Commenting on Marguerite Ringo’s appearance recently 
with the Springfield Orpheus Club, the Union of that 
city referred to her voice as clear and powerful and her 
performance as winning her audience, and singing with 
facility and expression, her voice ringing high and true 
above the volume of chorus and orchestra. The Republi 
can said that she made a decidedly favorable impression 
with a voice of good range and ample volume. Especially 
clear English was also apparent. 


Baby Votichenko Helps the Poor 

Taras Alexandrovitch Votichenko, the three year old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Sasha Votichenko, gave Christmas 
stockings to the poor children of the Russian Church, who 
received a hearty welcome and many gifts during the cele 
bration of “P layland” at the Grand Central Palace. The 
huge carnival was given under the auspices of more than 
150 organizations of New York City. 

The “Pied Piper,” in which 300 children took part, was 
performed with Francis Smith, composer of the extrava- 


Marie Rappold gave a recital, November 10, at Bee- and violin and piano solos given finished performances : 4 npos rav 
thoven Hall, under the local management of M. Augusta by Florence Gholson, Donna Louise Lamb, Margaret ganza, at the piano. Gilbert and Sullivan's opera, “Trial 
Rowley, being the first artist to appear in the Rowley Powell, Dorothy Richards and Margaret Spaulding. The by Jury,” was played with an adult cast, under the direc 
Concert Series. Mme. Rappold displayed a cleat, warm, season’s plans comprise the presentation of a number of — tion of Jake Dale. 
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MEDVEDIEFF 


Scores pronounced artistic success at her Recital, Aeolian 


Hall, New York, December 16, 1919 





“Her debut was indeed a success 
with achievement written large upon 
it. She has been well taught and has 
a distinct dramatic values 


sense of 


“Her singing showed a tone pro- 
duction well grounded and a delivery 
well suited to the field of the recital.” 


“Miss Medvedieff can sustain a 
cantilena in finely modulated legato 
—an essential of good singing, yet so 
often neglected nowadays. She treats 
instrument, 








, pe : : ; her voice as an not as a 
and musical sense for tonal moods. —New York Sun. mere vehicle for persuasive utter 
New York Journal. ance.”"—New York American 
on ? : : “She has a lyric voice of singular “Che « es are 
‘There is something appealing ee. se ear She sang with great taste and 
aero ) warmth and sympathy and essayed a me ial ‘enttle ceitadinda’ . 
about her voice.’—New York Her- ver : ov Ra. when needed, with emotional inten 
; d . . swale re > sxpre anc . ” r , ah 
and considerale range of expression an sity."—New } ork Tribune. 


sustained style.” —New York Times. 
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REPORT OF THE FORTY-FIRST MUSIC 
TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 





Held at Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, Pa., Beginning December 29, 1919 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 2, 1920.—Official welcome was 
extended to the officers and delegates by Constantin von 
Sternberg, who spoke of the unifying effect upon music 
of the late war, and regretted the only recognition 
not received was the official recognition of the United 
States Government. Waldo S. Pratt, of Hartford, read a 
paper, “The Ensemble Idea in Music Education,” laying 
stress upon the points that individually the ensemble idea 
stood for all-round musicianship and collectively for fra- 
ternity and co-operation. Other papers of the morning 
included the “Well Equipped Teacher,” by Hugh A. Clark, 
of Philadelphia; “Music in the Academic Courses,” by 
Arthur L. Manchester, Mexico, Mo.; also a brief address 
by James Francis Cook, editor of the Etude, presenting 
to the M, T. N, A. the key of the city. 

It is unfortunate that during the entire sessions papers 
which had taken a great deal of painstaking preparation 
were almost entirely lost by poor delivery. It might do no 
harm if the knowledge of music so well displayed by these 
gentlemen included the use of the most wonderful of all 
musical instruments, the human voice. 


Afternoon Session 
Report or COMMITTEE ON STANDARDIZATION, 

Charles H. Farnsworth, of New York City—The report 
of this committee did not advocate the examination of 
teachers for certificates, but rather the education of the 
people as to what constitutes a good teacher, by the use 
of widespread information in pamphlet form. Report 
adopted. The idea of vocational training for music teach- 
ers, rather than mere drifting into the profession, was 
advocated, and it was suggested that a list of conserva- 
tories and other institutions doing that work be made. 


Report or COMMITTEE ON GRADING OF PIANO TEACHING 
MATERIAL. 


William Arms Fisher—A pamphlet report was circu 
lated indicating the grading. The most noticeable thing 
about this was the appearance of but one number by an 
American composer, MacDowell, upon the list. This 
brings to mind that the greatest barrier to the use of the 
compositions of the American composers in teaching is 
the attitude of the American teacher, 

An interesting report was given by J. Lawrence Erb, 
Urbana, II, the chairman of the Committee on Affiliation. 
Mr. Erb took up the activities of the State musically as fol- 
lows: ARKANSAS has seventy-five per cent. of high schools 
giving credit for graduation to outside music. The State 
University gives entrance credits to pupils of teachers who 
have been licensed. Itt1no1rs—The State University gives 
free musical instruction to the pupils who enter without 
conditions, and is the only institution in the United States 
to do so, INDIANA—A permanent committee of the M. T. 


N. A. acts as advisor for the board of education in mu- 
sical matters and has the privilege of offering original 
suggestions. KANSAs has an association of colleges, 
schools of music and conservatories—the only one of its 
kind in the United States. Loutstana gives music credits 
in practically all of the high schools and has four colleges 
with musical departments. MicuicAN—Here the public 
schools teach piano, violin, voice, history of music, har- 
mony and counterpoint. New YorK—Attempts to stimu- 
late interest in examinations for the degree of Associate. 
Nortnu Daxotra—M., T. N. A. raised money to maintain a 
Spring Musical Festival at the State University, partici- 
pated in by twenty high schools. Bands, orchestras, glee 
clubs, quartets, and soloists took part. The Valley City 
Normal School gives free class lessons in violin, cello and 
piano tq children of the training school beginning with the 
fourth grade. Texas—The State University introduced 
a two-year course for the training of musical supervisors. 
A state supervisor of music is to be appointed this year. 
WASHINGTON—The University and State College both give 
four-year courses, in which music may be a major or 
minor subject. 

Musicians representing other national interests were 
heard at this time, including: Clifford Demarest, American 
Guild of Organists; Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, National Presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Music Clubs, spoke of 
the era of expansion in matters musical to follow the war, 
classing the teachers of the United States as producers, 
and the club women as consumers, and also advocating a 
bureau of music in the department of education, which 
should be similar to the Ministry of Fine Arts in foreign 
countries; Frederick Schlieder, National Association of 
Organists; Hollis E, Dann, National Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence, who advocated the following four points of em- 
phasis in his address: (1) a broader education for mu- 
sical supervisors, (2) higher salaries, (3) a training col- 
lege for supervisors, (4) musical training for grade teach- 
ers in the normal schools; D. A. Clippinger, Association 
of Past Presidents of National and State M. T. A. 

The informal banquet at the Hotel Adelphia had numer- 
ous speakers of which only two were unusual—Theodore 
Presser, founder of the M. T. N. A., gave details of its 
beginning in 1875 at Delaware, Ohio., and showed the only 
copy of the original proceedings in existence. Quite the 
most important speech of the day was that of George W. 
Pound, general counsellor and manager Music Industries, 
Chamber of Commerce, U. S. A.; it was the organization 
which Mr. Pound represents which successfully combatted 
the effort to place music on the list of non-essentials dur- 
ing the late war, which practically meant the extinction 
of music in this country for years to come. This is the 
first time in the history of the world that music has been 
classified as an essential, with food, shelter and education. 











Jean Barondess, a debutante soprano of 
native lyric gift The tragic 
Russian group was most interesting, the 
singer giving it with dramatic intensity 
and in the original tongue.—New York 


Times 


New to the test of public recital, Jean 
Barondess, a young soprano had her first 
hearing at Aeolian Hall last night. A 
FRESH VOICE OF SWEET QUALITY 
IS HERS AS WELL AS GOOD TRAIN- 
ING IN ITS USE AND PLACEMENT. 
The audience clearly liked her work and 
found her equal to the range of pieces her 
program set forth.Evening Sun, 


Miss Barondess possesses DRAMATIC 
INSTINCT, and appears to get to the 
root of the song.—New York World. 


Miss Barondess has PERSONALITY 
AND TEMPERAMENT Her voice is 
tweet in quality and clear Her interpre- 
tations are intelligent.—New York Herald. 


Jean Barondess made a very happy de- 
but before an applausive audience last 
night at Aeolian Hall She was not un- 
known, for she had been heard with the 
Zuro Opera Company as “Aida,” and ialso 
last summer as a successful soloist in. the 
Stadium concerts, She did not disappoint 
her numerous admirers, for she SANG 
WITH TEMPERAMENT AND COLOR, 
satisfying vocally and intellectually. As 
linguist she is also to be praised, singing 
songs in Russian, French, Italian and Eng- 
lish with clean diction Her colorful, high 
soprano voice MADE SPECIAL EFFECT 


JEAN BARONDESS SUCCESS 


In Aeolian Hall, New York, December 23, 1919 





IN RUSSIAN SONGS. Numerous recalls 
showed the high appreciation of her hear- 
ers.—Halperson, in Staats-Zeitung-Herold. 
(Translation. ) 


In the evening at Aeolian Hall Jean 
Barondess gave a recital that was OUT 
OF THE ORDINARY. SHE HAS A 
VOICE OF QUALITY AND WIDE 
RANGE, she has grace of manner and 
vivacity in expression that make “her in- 
terpretations especially captivating. Her 

program was unhackneyed. 
—Evening World. 


. "Jean Barondess SINGS 
WELL at Aeolian Hall. . 

Her voice is dramatic in quality, pure 
and resonant, Miss Barondess sang in 
Italian, French, Russian and English. She 
was at her best in the four Russian songs. 

New York Tribune. 


Less nervous than the average debutante 
and with a far better equipment of voice 
and training, Jean Barondess appeared at 
Aeolian Hall, WHERE PURE SINGING 
WAS REQUIRED, MISS BARONDESS 
DISPLAYED THE TRUE BEL CANTO 
STYLE; in the dramatic Russian songs 
her emotional resources were quite con- 
vincing. It was an euspicious introduction 
for a singer. Several program transla- 
tions made by herself showed how much a 
singer might contribute to the eniighten- 
ment of her audience. 

Richard Hageman played his usual mas 
terly accompaniments, and also responded 
to the enthusiastic applause for his own 
song, “Do Not Go, My Love.”—Evening 
Mail, 
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Marie Zendt, soprano, and Frederick W. Vanderpool, com- 
poser, many of whose songs are being programmed this season 
by Miss Zendt. 





The education of today appeals to the eye, rather than to 
the ear, which may be the reason that out of ninety-five 
per cent. of children musically inclined, only two and a 
quarter per cent. are musical at maturity. The United 
States makes more musical instruments than all other 
countries put together, and instruments of better quality. 
During the reconstruction period, music must be consid- 
ered as the redeeming hope of the world. 


Tuesday, December 30—Morning Session 


This session opened with an interesting paper by Harold 

Randolph, of Peabody University, Baltimore. Mr, Ran- 
dolph laid particular stress on the idea of less rigidity in 
musical training. In short, to give the man who enjoys 
music, the kind of music he understands as a stepping 
stone to higher forms which, if forced upon him, bring 
only a dislike for music in its entirety. 
_ Howard A. Brockway, of New York, told of his quest 
in the mountains of Kentucky for the folk songs known 
as “Lonesome Tunes.” These tunes have lived—handed 
down from generation to generation—solely by ear, as 
fifty-nine per cent. of the population can neither read nor 
write. These tunes are of three distinct types—lonesome 
tunes (sad ballads of love and death), fast tunes (gen- 
erally humorous), and love tunes. All of these classes, 
however, are called “Devil Ditties” by the stern mountain 
preacher. This country is absolutely shut out from the 
outside world. The people still live in log cabins of one 
room, and wear homespun clothing. These tunes seem to 
have been kept alive solely by an instinctive need of some- 
thing above the level of their daily life. : 

Kurt Schindler, of New York, presented “Composers 
and Development of Choral Music in Spain” in interesting 
fashion, giving special attention to the wonderful Catelo- 
nian Orpheon, composed of 100 male, eighty female, and 
sixty children’s voices—a combination of marvelous beauty 
never heard in this country. This choir sings a capella in 
eight and twelve parts—sings everything from memory 
with all the effect of an orchestra. 

An informal luncheon with D. A. Clippinger as toast- 
master furnished some interesting material in the way of 
speeches. Mrs, David Allen Campbell, of the Musical 
Monitor, spoke on “Co-operation at the Top,” saying in 
part that one man may point out the way to victory, but 
many must work to achieve the result. She deplored the 
rush of American pupils abroad, suggested as the means 
of keeping them here the establishing of fine art centers 
under government control to make the musical center of 
the world to which all others must come—America! 

Mrs. Francis Clark, president of the Philadelphia 
M. T. A., spoke on co-operation—co (meaning to get to- 
gether and form a company) and operate (after getting 
together). Beginning with placing music in the rural 
schools of this country, Mrs, Clark traced development 
through various stages to the establishment of a National 
Super-Conservatory for the crowning achievements of 
artists. 

At the regular business meeting, H. H. Bellamann 
of South Carolina, Mariette Fitch of Connecticut, and Mr. 
MacColenthy of Evanston, IIl., were elected to succeed 
Messrs. Erb, Gehrkens, and Maxwell, on the executive 
committee. Invitations received from Chicago and Peoria, 
Ill, and San Francisco, Cal., and Springfield, Mass., for 
the entertaining of the convention next year, were re- 
ferred to the executive committee. A motion to petition 
colleges not to remove the last musical subject—harmony 
—from the entrance examination, was referred to the ex- 
ecutive committee with power to act. 

The piano conference on Tuesday afternoon had an in- 
teresting paper, “Piano-Forte Teaching Material by Am- 
erican Composers,” by Walter Spry of Chicago, and “Con- 
cert Literature by American Composers,” a paper by Les- 
lie Hodgson, of New York, read by Kate Chittenden, 
who was in charge of the conference. The vocal confer- 
ence on American songs disclosed little of interest, the 
speakers showing but slight familiarity with their subjects, 
and the discussions wandering far afield. This confer- 
ence was under the direction of Leon Maxwell, of New 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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CARMINE FABRIZIO ENJOYING A REGULAR AMERICAN VACATION. 
After six months spent in France as the bandmaster of the 48th Artillery Corps, which sailed from New- 
port News, Va., on October 7, 1918, the well known Boston violinist is back in the Hub city and has 
resumed both his concertizing and teaching. The accompanying snapshots were taken during the end of 
the summer and show Mr. Fabrizio enjoying a regular American vacation at one of the nearby shore 
resorts. Swimming and long tramps occupied much of his time and put him in excellent shape for the 
present season, 



































HAZEL MOORE FILLING MANY 
ENGAGEMENTS. 
Hazel Moore, coloratura soprano, gave a song recital 
at the Louisiana State Normal School, Natchitoches, 
La., on November 20. Her program contained two 
operatic arias, “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto,” and 
“Je suis Titania,” from “Mignon.” Songs in /talian, 
French and English by Paradies, Handel, Campra, 
Staub, Massenet, Gretchaninoff, Fourdrain, Rabey, 
Gilbérte, Hageman, Mana-Zucca, Arthur Penn, Liza 


Lehmann, were also listed. Mrs. Schaffner, a well 
known New Orleans accompanist, assisted at the 
piano. Miss Moore was also booked for the follow 


ing cities: Notre Dame, Ind.; Galesburg, Ill.; Daven- 
port, la.; Chicago, Ill, and Council Bluffs, Ja. 














KATHRYN LEE, 
Soprano, who will feature a 
group of Mana-Zucca’s songs 

at her nert recital. 














ALICE GENTLE, 
Soprano, who is now concertizing in the 
West. On December 12 Miss Gentle 
was scheduled to give a concert in Santa 
Cruz, Cal., and on December 30 she ap- 
peared in “The Messiah” in Oakland, 
Cal. A number of other important en- 
gagements have been arranged for the 
singer, who being a native of the Golden 








State, creates interest and enthusiasm ©Underwood & Underwood 
wherever she appears. She has not for- 
saken the operatic stage, however, byt NOTABLES ARRIVE ON THE STEAMSHIP GIUSEPPE VERDI. 
will resume that part of her activities . : age ; 
shortly Left to right: Paul Longone, Chicago Opera Association musician; Dr, Anni 


bale Salaroglio, Royal Italian Consular Agent to Clinton, Ind., and Commander 
Titta Ruffo, famous baritone of the Chicago Opera Association, photographed 
on their arrival on the Giuseppe Verdi. 
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Ballads Appeal to Chautauqua Audiences 


Leo Feist, Inc., occupied a spacious room in the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicag on the eighteenth floor, during 
the International Lyceum and Chautauqua Association 
Convention, which adjourned in that city on Septem 
ber 19, and from appearances, and also expressions 
eard at that time, one would conclude that every 

as interested in securing some of the popular 





LEO FRIST, 


Super-progressive publisher. 


ffered by this reputable Concern J Allen 
Whyte, of the Mt u. Courter, desirous of learning 
st what occasioned this rush, sought an interview 
vith that purpose in mind with the genial, urbane and 
hustling Harry Holbrook, who proved to be Mr. Feist's 
major domo on this occasion. The interview follows 
Mr. Whyte Vr. Holbrook, we are not strangers, 
nd I trust your good nature will permit me to ask you 
a few pertinent questions. I am very much interested 
in all kinds of high class music, especially that which 
appeals to the general publi | was attracted by the 
continuous interest manifested in your department, and 
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want to know who composed this enthusiastic throng 
of people.” 

Mr. Holbrook—“The greater number consisted of the 
producers, bureau managers, agents, and professional 
talent who are here for this convention \ great per- 
centage of them have no interest in the convention, but 
are drawn here because of the popularity of the songs 
we offer and a desire to hear them sung by singers who 
fully understand how to impart their beauties to 
others ‘as 

Mr. Whyte—"I see—I understand. |: 
songs are they mostly interested?” 

Mr. Holbrook—“In the high class ballads, because of 
theme and melody appeal.” 


what class of 


Mr. Whyte—“What songs controlled by Mr. Feist 
just now seem to be especially popular?’ Ki 

Mr. Holbrook—“Of our own list, the following: 
‘When You Look in the Heart of a Rose,’ ‘Sand Dunes,’ 
‘Lullaby Blues,’ ‘Your Heart Is Calling Mine’ and 


‘Alabama Lullaby,’ seem to be universal favorites.” 

Mr. Whyte—“What is the attitude of the Lyceum 
and Chautauqua patrons toward popular songs? 

Mr. Holbrook—‘“Every year the Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua public is growing more critical. Formerly this 
field used the songs which today have become passé 
on the vaudeville and theatrical stage. Lyceum pa- 
trons now demand new songs and some of the older 
favorites that really never grow old, The Lyceum audience 
wants to hear all the new ballads, and the company or 
artist who offers them will grow in popularity.” 

Mr. Whyte—‘How do you regard the future of this 
field?” -. 

Mr. Holbrook—‘Wonderful; that is, for those who 
know this field. It is entirely different from other 
fields, in that they must know how to build a Lyceum 
or Chautauqua program and to know what patrons de- 
mand in a musical way.” 

Mr. Whyte—“‘May I ask you how long you have been 
in the Lyceum and Chautauqua work?’ 

Mr. Holbrook “Twenty years. 

Mr. Whyte—“Concerning musical appreciation, what 
has been your observation as to the effect on Lyceum 
and Chautauqua audiences of the rendition of these 
ballads, etc.?” 

Mr. Holbrook—‘The love for music has been tre- 
mendously stimulated by community singing in all 
parts of the world. Ballads form the basis of these 
songfests, and the infection has extended to the Ly- 
ceum and Chautauqua field, as it has elsewhere.” 

Mr. Whyte—"Then you consider the class and char- 
acter of music you are introducing in the light of a 
dessert at the end of a good wholesome meal?” 

Mr. Holbrook—"That strikes the nail on the 
exactly.” 

Mr. Whyte—“Your courtesy is much appreciated, 
ilr. Holbrook. What you have imparted to me gives 
much food for thought that will be interesting to the 
readers of the Musica. Courter.” 


head 





CONCERNING GAYLORD YOST— 
AN APPRECIATION 


By Oliver Willard Pierce 
| 


Were I to attempt to epitomize my impressions of 
Gaylord Yost as a musician, I should be inclined to use 
the term “poet-thinker.” His compositions show his 
essentially poetic nature; not  preponderantly lyric, 
as with MacDowell and some other American com- 
posers, certainly not epic or dithyrambic, but—well, 
just poetical. Concomitantly, however, with the reali- 
zation of this, one is also conscious of the permeating 
spirit of the man who reads and thinks—reads unusual 
books, thinks unusual thoughts, who is just sufficiently 
possessed of a “divine discontent” to refuse to accept the 
hall mark of the conventional or traditional either in liter- 
ature or art. Yost is a little of a rebel, a good deal of 
an iconoclast. He is impatient of the bromidic, de- 
spises the smug and hypocritical. He boasts no uni- 
versity degrees, but many a college professor might 
well envy him his knowledge of literature, his surpris- 
ing command of the English language, and his original- 
ity of thought and style of expression. He leans on no 
man’s staff. He is Gaylord Yost from crown to toe—a 
pleasant phenomenon in these days when imitation and 
superficiality too often pass for culture with the un- 
thinking. Luckily for him, also, his real virtuosity on 
his instrument enables him to present his compositions 
to the public in their proper light. Indeed, as a con- 
cert violinist, he ranks among the very first, and_is 
gaining such national recognition that it is needless to 
enumerate the details of his pre-eminence as a player. 
Best of all, he is never satisfied with himself, his eyes 
are fixed on the long, long road ahead—the road to 





Parnassus, On this climbing, toilsome way those who 
know him best are sanguine he will fare far. Strength 
to his stride! 
May Peterson Wins Indiana 
May Peterson made her debut in Indiana, Pa., on Na; 


vember 10, and judging from the excellent impression 
created, it will not be her last. The Evening Gazette 
wrote as follows: 

Devotees of good music were given 
tainment in Normal Chapel by May 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
magnetism that attracted her hearers to a 
charming | disposition that quickly won her 
manding stage presence that worked for the whole hearted 
of followers of things musical, Miss Peterson’s debut in 


a delightful two hours’ enter- 
Peterson, one of the stellar 
Possessed of a personal 
marked degree, of a 
audience and a com- 
attent.on 
Indiana 


(for she is coming back again some time) was marked with that 
degree of succes’ which is seldom accorded artists even before 
large Mettopolitan audiences. 

Like all her Norse ancestry, her .voice was pure, clear and 
bell-like, singing with an ease of expression and with perfect 
enunciation, Never a false note was heard, and at all times vol- 
ume of her tones was suited to the capacity of the Chapel. 


Perhaps the most interesting number of her program was the aria 
“La Gavotte,” from “Manon” (Massenet). s this number she 
showed her remarkable range in disposing of one of the most 
exacting themes known to operatic singing. Miss Peterson was 
lavish with her encores, giving a number of dainty little bits of 
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composition and ending with the finale to concert 
“Comin’ Through the Rye.’ 

In fact, it was a most wonderful 
enough to hear Miss Peterson and 


pressed by every one, 


true every 


fortunate 
was ex 


evening for those 
audible satisfaction 


Albert A. Goldenberg Pupils Progress Rapidly 


\lbert A. Goldenberg, the teacher of violin with studios 
in Carnegie Hall, is having much success with several of 
his younger pupils, among them Irma Frisch, a little nine 
year old violinist, who is attracting considerable attention 
Recently she played before the Evening World American 
ization Forum with not a little success. In spite of the 
fact that she is so young and has only been working with 
Mr. Goldenberg for two and a half years, she possesses a 
perfect pitch and excellent memory. If she continues to 
progress the same as she is doing at the present time, she 
will have a brilliant future in years to come, The child 
has already learned the Beriot Scene de Ballet and is 
studying two Kreutzer exercises. 

In addition to teaching Joseph Sherman, a thirteen year 
old pupil, Mr. Goldenberg, seeing that the boy was ex- 
ceedingly talented, interested several people in him with 


the result that a fund was raised to permit his studying 
Auer. 


with Professor Leopold Young Sherman, the son 





ALBERT A. GOLDENBERG, 
Teacher of violin, 


of a poor tailor, studied with Mr. Goldenberg for six 
years (free scholarship) and his progress was unusual—so 
much so that his teacher decided to have him examined 
by the great master Auer, who was not only surprised 
with his playing but expressed himself as being pleased 
with the excellent instruction he had received. He was 
accepted by Auer, and the money for his lessons was 
raised partly by the pupil’s recitals and the co-operation of 
Mr. Goldenberg’s friends, among them Joseph Barondess 
and Mrs. A, Frankel. Since the young violinist first began 
studying, his teacher has supplied him with violins, music 
and all the necessary supplies absolutely free of charge. 
From February, 1919, young Sherman has been taking 
two lessons a month from Professor Auer as well as two 
lessons a week from Mr, Goldenberg. 

Another thirteen year old pupil is Nathan Radoff, who 
has been working with Mr, Goldenberg for six years, He 
has amazing technic, and in the estimation of the press 
he is a coming American virtuoso. 
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NEW CHAPTER OF ORGAN 
GUILD FORMED AT BUFFALO 


Forty-one Members Enrolled—Max Rosen Given Ova- 
tion—Chromatic Club Presents Three Programs— 
New York Symphony, De Gogorza and Josef 
Hofmann Heard—Galli-Curci Sings to 
Packed House 


Buffalo, N. Y., December 5, 1919.—An interesting item 
in Buffalo’s musical history is the formation of Buffalo 
Chapter, American Guild of Organists, at a meeting held 
on ober 27. The business session was followed by a 
dinner in Hotel Lenox. Clifford Demarest, warden of the 
guild, who was present at the organization meeting, gave 
an organ recital in the evening, open to the public, at the 
First Presbyterian Church. Buffalo Chapter was started 
on its way with forty-one members and new applications 
are being received. 

Max Rosen Given Ovation. 

Max Rosen, violinist, made his Buffalo debut on Tues- 
day evening, October 28, his concert being the third in the 
Sydney Burton series. Rosen's appearance was an artistic 
triumph and he was given an ovation by the large audience 
present. Frederick Persson was an exceptionally able ac- 
companist and added no small. share to the artistic value 
of the evening. 

Curomatic CLus Presents THREE ProcRAMs. 


The Chromatic Club’s season began with a song recital 
by Theodore Karle, tenor, Saturday afternoon, November 
8 Mr. Karle presented an interesting program of songs 
and his voice and art were fully appreciated. The Club’s 
program for Saturday afternoon, November 21, included 
sonatas for piano and cello, played by Warren Case and 
Mrs, Milhouse, and two groups of songs by Margaret 
Barrell, accompanied by De Witt Couts Garretson. 

The first concert of the evening series of the Chromatic 
Club took place Monday evening, December 1, when the 
New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, direc- 
tor, performed an unusual program. 

New York SympuHony, De Gocorza AND Joser HorMANN. 

The George Engles Series, Mai Davis Smith, local repre- 
sentative, was auspiciously opened on Friday evening, No- 
vember 21, by the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conductor, and Emilio De Gogorza, assisting 
soloist. Mr. Damrosch offered a program of Beethoven, 
Lalo, Liszt and Berlioz and the playing of his excellent or- 
ganization was a treat from beginning to end. Mr. De 
Gogorza, who had not appeared in Buffalo in many years, 
sang with his accustomed vocal opulence and finished style, 
his numbers being an aria from Verdi’s “Ernani,” and ex- 
cerpts from the Berlioz “Damnation of Faust.” The sec- 
ond concert of the Engles series following close upon the 
first, was a piano recital by Josef Hofmann, who displayed 
his well known powers in his delivery of a Schumann 
sonata, a Chopin group, three compositions by the mysteri- 
ous Dvorsky, and “The Bat,” Strauss-Godowsky. 

Gatui-Curci Sincs to Packep House, 

An extra concert, under the management of Mai Davis 
Smith, was the Thanksgiving recital of Amelita Galli-Curci 
who proved her drawing powers as in previous appear- 
ances, and filled Elmwood Music Hall to capacity. The ar- 
tist sang a delightful program and was assisted by Manuel 
Berenger, flutist, and Homer Samuels, accompanist. 

Farrar, KreisLer AND RACHMANINOFF HEarp. 

Farrar, Kreisler and Rachmaninoff appeared in Buffalo 
within a month, being included in a series new to Buffalo 
this season. E. D. 


Mozart Society Musicale 


On January 3, the third afternoon musicale of the 
Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, founder and 
president, attracted a large audience to the Hotel Astor 
ballroom. Alma Beck, contralto, pleased her hearers 
greatly with her rendition of songs by modern Ameri- 
can and French composers. Irene Gardner, pianist (of 
Cincinnati), played works by Chopin, Liszt and mod- 
ern Frenchmen with virtuosity and musical spirit, and 
Fred Patton, baritone, made a big hit, singing numbers 
by leading composers of America and Europe. To the 
varied songs Charles Gilbert Spross played ideal ac- 
companiments, and enthusiasm was the rule of the after- 
noon. It is good news that President Mrs. McConnell is 
well on the way to entire recovery. 





Pershing Thanks Florence Macbeth 


When Gen. John J. Pershing visited Chicago recently 
to receive an all-American welcome at the hands of 
his admiring countrymen, it was quite natural that the 
little American prima donna of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation, who gave so much of her time to war work, 
should be the one chosen to sing before the distinguished 
guest. His appreciation of her charming singing 1s 
manifested in the following personal letter of thanks: 

American Expeditionary Force, 
Office of the Commander in Chief. 
December 23, 1919. 


My Dear Miss Macbeth: 1 : 

Permit me to express my very deep ars for the beautiful 
selections rendered at the Auditorium Theater on Sunday evening. 
My staff and I enjoyed your solos very much indeed. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joun J. Peasnine, 


Heifetz Here Again on January 11 
Jascha Heifetz gives another violin recital in Carnegie 
Hall, Sunday afternoon, January 11. This is his only 
New York appearance before March when he returns 
from a long Western tour. 


Ethel Frank’s New York Debut 


Ethel Frank, soprano, will be heard for the first time in 
New York since her return from Europe, this afternoon, 
January 8, at Aeolian Hall. Miss Frank was the last pupil 
of Vannucini, the celebrated Florentine singing master, 
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Since her return to this country this singer has been study- 
ing with Frederick Bristol and Georges Longy, the dis- 
tinguished oboeist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


A LOOK INTO OLGA STEEB’S CAREER 


Young Californian Set Record in Berlin by Playing 
Nine Concertos with Orchestra Within Two Weeks 
—Endorsed at the Beginning of Her Profes- 
sional Work by Prominent Musicians— 

To Concertize in America 


The Berlin correspondent of the Musicat Courier 
wrote as follows in the April 12, 1911, issue: 

“Olga Steeb, that slight girl from Los Angeles, has 
set up a record for her sex in Berlin by playing nine 
piano concertos with orchestral accompaniment within 
a space of two weeks—something no woman ever did 
here before.” Going into an enthusiastic description 
of her art, he ended up by saying: “This young Amer- 
ican girl certainly has established a record here to be 
proud of, and her future career will be watched with 








Photo by Hoover Art Co., Los Angeles 
OLGA STEEB, 
Pianist. 


interest.” Well might those words have been put 
down in black and white for Miss Steeb, who since that 
time and from now on has and will go on attracting at- 
tention with her masterly control of the keyboard. 

When one just meets the young artist, he is im- 
pressed with her extreme modesty, naturalness and 
quiet manner. In chatting with the writer a few days 
before her New York debut, which took place on De- 
cember 5, she touched but slightly upon the two years 
of brilliant Berlin successes that had been hers, merely 
concluding her few remarks with these words: “Ber- 
lin seems so long ago!” 

She did not even mention that such a renowned mu- 
sician as Xaver Scharwenka had written her that in her 
performance of his concerto in F minor, op. 80, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, in Berlin, she had “dis- 
pone the genuine artistic soul. A deep inner musical 
eeling, a most brilliant technical knowledge, a remark- 


able artistic taste.” No! The writer was left to dis- 
cover that from Miss Steeb’s circular. Nor did Miss 
Steeb remember that Dr. Ernest Kunwald, then di- 
rector of the same orchestra, after her third concert 
with him, told a member of the American press that 
he was astonished at the ease and accuracy with which 
Miss Steeb did passage playing in the Mozart concerto 
because he had played the concerto with the most 
famous pianists and they had always made slips. “She 
plays as if she had been playing with orchestra all her 
ife,” he exclaimed. 

Therefore, taking all these things into consideration, 
it is little wonder that Miss Steeb also surprised, in 
turn, the austere New York critics during the past 
month. She is an artist in every sense of the word and 
she will find her place among the ranks of the fore- 
most! 

When Miss Steeb went over to study in Berlin she 
was told by several of the great masters that she had 
reached the point where further development would 
only come through getting out and playing in public. 
So, technically, she may be considered American 
taught, a claim which she is exceedingly proud to 
hold. During the two years she spent in Germany she 
concertized in such large centers as Leipsic, Cologne, 
Berlin, etc., and played with a number of the big or- 
chestras. She always appeared before full houses—an 
important fact connected with that part of her career. 
No doubt she will continue playing to them when she 
begins to concertize here extensively in the early 
spring. 

Before coming to New York, and since returning to 
her home in California after the outbreak of the war, 
Miss Steeb has been doing concert work along the 
Pacific Coast from Canada as far south as Mexico. 
She has played with orchestras in San Diego, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland, Ore., also de- 
voting some time to teaching. Each year San Fran- 
cisco heard this gifted pianist, perhaps, because it was 
the great music center of the West, but now, according 
to the pianist, Los Angeles is also coming to the fore. 
Miss Steeb’s headquarters will be here in New York 
from now until the spring, when she will start on a 
tour of the Middle West. In March and April she will 
return to the Coast to fill engagements booked some 
time ago. 


A Great Destinn Concert 


Ema Destinn will give a concert of Czecho-Slovak 
music at the New York Hippodrome on Sunday afternoon, 
January 11. The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra, conduct- 
ed by Georges Lapeyre, the French conductor, will assist. 
On the program Mme. Destinn will sing many arias which 
have never before been heard in America, among them 
the aria from the oratorio “The Spirit Bride,” by Dvorak, 
and the “Prophesy of Libusa,” from the opera “Libusa,” 
of Smetana. 

The Metropolitan Opera Orchestra will also give two 
compositions never before heard here, namely, the over- 
ture to the opera “Libusa,” by Smetana, and the funeral 
march from the opera “The Bride of Messina,” by Zdenek 
Fibich. Besides these, the orchestra will play “Vitava” 
and “Blanik,” by Smetana, and Mme. Destinn will sing 
two berceuses, one from the opera “Hubicka” (“The 
Kiss”), by Smetana, and the other from the opera 
“Rusalka,” by Dvorak. The concert will be given under 
the patronage of Jan Garrick Massaryk, Charge d’Affaires 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 
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SECOND NEW Y 


BENNO MOI 


ANOTHER REVELATIO 


New York Times, December 29th 
(RICHARD ALDRICH) 





MR. MOISEIWITSCH’S RECITAL 


Benno Moiseiwitsch appeared at his second piano recital yester- 
day afternoon in Carnegie Hall, where there was a large and inter- 
ested audience to hear him. His program, a singularly interesting 
one, departed considerably from the conventional outlines of recital 
programs, and the departure began with the first number. It may be 
supposed that pianists have played here in public the first prelude 
from the first book of Bach’s “Well-Tempered Clavier,” but it is dif- 
ficult to remember such an occasion; and still more difficult to remem- 
ber so exquisite a performance of it as he gave. Yet some might 
have wondered why Mr. Moiseiwitsch thought it necessary to play 
the measure that an eighteenth century pedant inserted into this 
prelude to “correct” a progression in Bach’s harmony. 





Beethoven's “Appassionata” sonata was one of the high lights 
of the concert, in a performance that Mr. Moiseiwitsch made deeply 
engrossing—a performance suggesting poetic moods, touching the 
imagination; not perhaps so profoundly felt or so loftily eloquent an 
utterance as has been given it, but lucid and warm in its expression, 


varied in nuance and tonal color. 





It took the courage and faith of a true artist to put Schumann’s 
“Kreisleriana” on his program, as Mr. Moiseiwitsch did. This 
sequence of eight pieces, some of them long, offers little such oppor- 
tunity as the “Fantasy” or the “Etudes Symphoniques” offer for im- 
posing breadth and sonority of performance, sure of immediate 
reaction upon an audience. ‘The pieces are intimate in character, and 
while they express a great variety of mood and emotion, it is con- 
tained in a small frame. But in them there is much of the essence of 
Schumann’s romantic nature, his youthful romantic impulse, the ex- 
travagance of sentiment. The unrestrained humor and drollery, the 
tenderness and brooding melancholy, moments of deep happiness are 
reflected in these pieces. He has given of himself in the “Kreisleri- 
ana” as fully as he has in any of his compositions. Mr. Moiseiwitsch 
played them with great spirit, delicacy and clearness of articulation, 





Photo by Mishkin, N. Y. 


New York Mail, December 29th with much vitality of feeling, with a sensitive appreciation of the 
-hanging and gusty moods of the pieces, which followed each other 
MOISEIWITSCH RECITAL PE ee ee «genio ashen ity an ci aaaa 
without interruption. He was much applauded for his performance 
The young Russian poet-pianist gave his second recital at Car- and was twice recalled when he had done. 


negie Hall yesterday afternoon, playing a program of dawns and twi- 
lights, shadows and dancing stars. Benno Moiseiwitsch is an artist 
who leads you through the Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” Schu- 
mann’s “Kreisleriana,” a group of modern compositions by Stravin- 
sky, Palmgren and Debussy, finishing with Chopin and Mozart, as if 
his vast resources of variety were still untouched. From the instant 
he begins to play you listen expectantly, sure that he will comfort 
you with a perfect technique and stir you with the dazzling power 
of his tone—a tone that sings, cajoles, but is never insistent. 


Mavon& Hamlin Panotore, WW QLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 3\th 


Used Exclusively 


He followed this with an interesting series of short pieces; a 
prelude by Rachmaninoff, a brilliant and scintillating study by Stra- 
vinsky, which he had to repeat; three remarkably picturesque pieces 
by Palmgren, a composer whose work is little known, and for whose 
“Bird Song” there was also call for repetition, and Debussy’s “Toc- 
cata.” His last group comprised three pieces by Chopin and Liszt's 
fantasia on themes from “Le Nozze di Figaro,” still further removed 
from Mozart by Busoni’s improvements. . 
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of SUPERB PIANISM 


New York Sun, December 29th 
(W. J. HENDERSON) 


Possibly no other of yesterday’s contributions to the joy of living 
was more interesting than the recital of Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, 
in Carnegie Hall. 

The young man had already been heard and the characteristics 
of his art pretty fully revealed. Nothing new came to the surface 
yesterday, but yet there was much that seemed new because of its 
application. For instance, Mr. Moiseiwitsch played the C major 
prelude from the “Well-Tempered Clavichord,” a composition known 
to most people as the accompaniment of Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” and 
he played it exquisitely, transforming the piano into a glorified clavi- 
chord. One could imagine old Bach beaming with delight upon the 
performance. 

Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata,’’ which 
Mr. Moiseiwitsch’s dynamics run 


followed, wanted 
something of the roar of a lion. 
much to whispering pianissimi and there were moments in the sonata 
when the outlines became very faint. But it was a most musical and 
sincerely felt reading, rich in imagination and certainly sound in its 
general trend. 

Schumann’s “Kreisleriana’”’ stood next on the list. 
“Tales of Hofmann” gave the young artist scope for a publication of 
his romantic tendencies which proved to be well defined, if not yet 
But the final pages were beautifully played indeed. 


These piano 


deeply graven. 
A group of pianist’s pieces stirred the adorers of virtuoso magic to 
great enthusiasm. They were a prelude by Rachmaninoff (not C 
sharp minor), a dazzling etude in F sharp by Stravinsky, an undulant 
“Sea” by Palmgren, a “Refrain de Berceau” and a quaint little “Bird 
Song” by the same writer, and a brilliant toccata by Debussy. Three 
Chopin numbers and a bit of Mozart’s “Le Nozze di Figaro,” deco- 
rated by Liszt and polished again by Busoni, finished the recital. 


New York Tribune, December 29th 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave another piano recital at Carnegie Hall 
yesterday afternoon before a large and interested audience. As at 
his previous appearance, the young Russian artist displayed a clear, 
fluent and flawless technique, a style elegant and distinguished, great 
delicacy of touch and of sentiment, a keen intelligence and a just 
taste. Those are qualities which are rare and which give their pos- 
sessor a high place among living pianists. 

Yet there was yesterday in his playing of Beethoven's “Sonata 
Appassionata” something lacking in the broader sweeps of the imagi- 
nation. It was an exquisite reading, but not a great performance. 
Other things that he played were Schumann’s “‘Kreisleriana,” a pre- 
lude of Rachmaninoff, Stravinsky's etude in F sharp, three numbers 
of Palmgren, and a toccata of Debussy, and it was in these lighter 
numbers that he was most perfectly satisfying. 


New York Globe, December 30th 


Benno Moiseiwitsch gave his second New York concert of music 
for the pianoforte Sunday afternoon in Carnegie Hall before an audi- 


ence that trembled with excitement, applauded vehemently when 
there was opportunity, and listened with an intensity that was posi 
tively appalling whenever the boy was playing. It is clear that Moi- 
seiwitsch is the musical messiah of the winter. 

He did some astonishing playing, astonishing in its clarity, purity 
and beauty of tone, its melancholy, and mysticism. lor Moiseiwitsch 
is certainly a mystic. After the manner of Hindoo fakirs he causes 
mango trees to spring from the piano.. No one, for instance, has ever 
before played the “Sonata Appassionata” as if it had been written by 
César Franck; there are those who will believe that no one has ever 
played it so beautifully before. The music of Schumann would seem 
to be singularly: well fitted to his talent, but the “Kreisleriana,” on 
the program, are not Schumann at his best. An etude of Stravinsky 
the audience caused to be repeated, as they did also Palmgren’s “Bird 
Song.” Debussy’s “Toccata” seemed to be projected in the air by a 
professor of the black art, done in. four dimensions, all the colors of 
the spectrum, all the odors of Bichara. In the Middle Ages this 
young man would have been burned alive as a sorcerer. 


New York American, December 29th 


Before a much larger audience than he had faced at his debut, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch confirmed yesterday the excellent impression he 
made before. His technique, though somewhat lacking in resiliency 
and muscular relaxation, throbs with the electricity of nerve-impulse, 
and that is what the public likes. There is extraordinary fleetness in 
his fingers, and the nimbleness of his forearm makes up in a measure 
for a certain stiffness of wrist. 

With his technical proficiency, moreover, Moiseiwitsch combines 
intelligence and imagination. Cerebral rather than emotional, he is 
always interesting and sometimes exhilarating, but rarely inspiring. 
His playing may satisfy; it may excite. - But it does not set the heart 
strings in vibration. 

Moiseiwitsch opened his program with Bach’s prelude in C. His 
contributions included Beethoven’s “Sonata Appassionata”; Schu 
mann’s “Kreisleriana’; a prelude in B minor by Rachmaninoff; a 
brilliantly effective study in F sharp by Stravinsky; three picturesque 
and suggestive little tone pictures by Palmgren—“The Sea,” “Refrain 
de Berceau” and “Bird Song”’—the second of which he had given as 
an encore at his first recital; Debussy’s “Toccata”; a group of Chopin 
numbers, and Busoni’s elaboration of Liszt’s rather inconsequential 
“Fantasia” on familiar selections from “The Marriage of Figaro.” 


New York Herald, December 29th 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, a young Russian virtuoso of the piano who 
made his American debut asfew weeks ago, gave a second recital in 
Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon, 

He has remarkably nimble fingers. There is a brilliance and a 
clearness to his technique that are rarely equaled. He is a master of 
touch and of rhythm. All that he lacks is a little additional sweep, a 
broader style. But that did not prevent him from playing Beetho 
ven’s “Appassionata Sonata” yesterday with fine effect. He did not 
do it conventionally, nor yet did he try to appear eccentric. Clearness 
in his runs, many nice touches of tonal color in his slow passages, and 
a virile, dignified conception of the lines of this famous sonata were 
noted. A large audience heard his playing with evident interest. 

Schumann’s “Kreisleriana,” a group of Chopin’s pieces and modern 
works of Russia, Scandinavia and France by Stravinsky, Palmgren 
and Debussy formed the basis of a well-balanced program. 
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The following question has been asked frequently of 
late New York teach music in 
the public school system?” In order to meet satisfac- 
torily these inquiries, the Musicat Courter has deemed 
it wise at this time to answer the question through the 


“How does the City of 


medium of its columns 

To begin, it is well for the reader to know that there 
are almost 900,000 children attending school in New 
York City Of this group about 150,000 are in high 
schools, and the remainder are in the elementary classes 
There are fiity special teachers of music assigned to 
supervise the work in the elementary grades. The city 
is divided into districts, and the special teacher of mu 
sic is in charge of each district, bearing the same rela 
tion to the schools as the supervisor of music would 
in a small city The high school assignments are made 
on a basis of the school population, ranging anywhere 
from one teacher to five teachers in a school In the 
elementary group there is another grade known as pro 
motion license teacher Chis provides for the musical 
instruction of the children in their particular school 
building 
Stupy, 


Tur Course or 


In the elementary schools a carefully co-ordinated 
and articulated course of study is provided for each of 
the eight This includes the teaching of the 
reading of music, and, in addition, a course in the ap- 
preciation of music is given each year to the pupils of 
the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Later on, a full 
course in the appreciation of music will be incorporated 
into the syllabus and made a regular part of the ele- 
mentary education 

In high school the course is very similar to that used 
in the leading cities throughout the country. Assem- 
bly periods are compulsory, and in the academic high 
schools music is a required subject for the first two 
years only In the commercial course of three years 
music is required only for the first year. Most of the 
glee clubs, choral societies and orchestras are known 
as after school activities, although in several instances 
it has been possible to program these rehearsals during 
school hours, and in these instances credit is allowed 
toward graduation 

Electives may be taken in elementary harmony, rudi- 
ments of music, ear training and melody writing, his- 
tory of music and the appreciation of music, for those 
students who anticipate taking the regents’ examina- 
tions and receiving credit for these subjects toward 
their diploma, During’ the coming year arrangements 
will be made whereby talented high school pupils may 
receive free instruction on all wind instruments, Al- 
though this instruction will be directly under the super- 
vision of the music department of the Board of Edu- 
cation, it is financed by a philanthropic estate. 

Co-OPERATION WITH OUTSIDE ACTIVITIES, 

To make public school music a real factor in the 
community it is necessary to co-operate with outside 
New York City is better fitted for this 


years 


music activities. 


type of co-operation than any, other city in the country. 
The New York Philharmonic Orchestra and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra have been co-operating with 
the schools for some time in providing a series of 
symphony concerts at reduced rates. It has been our 
custom in the past to have a chorus of children appear 
with our leading oratorio societies whenever the occa- 
sion demanded. 
Music Lectures AND OrGAN RECITALS 

Under the direction of the Bureau of Lectures, the 
Soard of Education provides a series of lectures on 
musical subjects and a series of organ recitals. The 
lectures are given on evenings during the week in all 
parts of the city, and the organ recitals on Sunday 
afternoons. These recitals, supplementing the recitals 
given by Prof. Samuel Baldwin in the great hall of 
City College, have done a great deal to develop an ap- 
preciation for organ music, which heretofore has not 
been a popular feature of musical life in America. 
Music Memory Contest For CHILDREN or ELEMENTARY 

GRADES, 

The enthusiasm with which the first music memory 
contest was received by the schools has encouraged 
the authorities to pursue this matter further, and a de- 
cision has been reached which provides for the con- 
tinuance of this most valuable form of teaching mu- 
sical appreciation to little children. There is, however, 
a difference of opinion among leaders of the subject 
as to whether or not this type of instruction is the 
best. Suffice it to say, that until something more vital 
is proposed we know of no better plan whereby school 
music can be brought more forcibly to the attention 
of parents than by this method. 

Arter Scuoot Viotin CLAsses, 

\ great deal has been accomplished througuout the 
country in regard to teaching the violin as part of pub- 
lic school work. New York City has done its share by 
the establishment of these classes, and between two and 
three thousand children are enrolled for this instruc- 
tion. The individual teachers hold exhibition recitals 
for the various grades in the neighborhood in which 
they teach. 

Hicn ScHoo, OrcHESTRAS AND CHORAL CLuss. 

Two public concerts are given each year by the high 
school orchestras and glee clubs. In the girls’ high 
schools and mixed high schools cantatas and oratorios 
suitable to the vocal limitations are studied each sea- 
son, and in the boys’ high schools a miscellaneous pro- 
gram is arranged. The orchestra usually appears as 
part of these concerts, and frequently gives an entire 
instrumental program. At one of the recent hfgh school 
orchestral concerts the first two movements of the 
Beethoven fifth symphony and Schubert’s unfinished 
symphony were programmed, 

It can truthfully be said that a great deal of the pub- 
lic school music work which is being accomplished in 
a city like New York is lost sight of in view of the 


tremendous musical activities which are constantly go- 
ing on in the city. The attention of the public is fre- 
quenfly distracted from this school work, and it is dif- 
ficult to establish more than a local interest. There 
have been several movements on foot to establish a 
school for the training of our musically talented chil- 
dren and have this school a regular part of our educa- 
tional system. By some such means the graduate 
players of our various high schools could be assembled 
into a symphony orchestra which could very easily be- 
come a training school for our permanent professional 
organizations. There is nothing definite, however, on 
this matter at present. 
THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 

The music department of the Board of Education is 
arranging for a course of lectures on musical instruc- 
tion for the teachers of music in the system. Promi- 
nent orchéstral conductors, composers and music crit- 
ics have offered their services for this purpose, and 
great things are expected as a result of this co-opera- 
tion. There is nothing more vital in the education of 
children than the importance of a perfectly trained 
teacher, In order to produce the best results in school 
music the instructor must be “up to date,” and there 
is nothing more deadly than to permit these teachers 
to remain within the narrow prejudice of their school 
environments, With this in view a broadening influ- 
ence has been suggested and a large field of oppor- 
tunity offered for this purpose. 


CONCLUSION. 

It cannot be the purpose of this article to do more 
than mention generally the points covered in a great 
school system. Individual methods of instruction must 
be discussed in specific articles, and the Musicat Covu- 
RIER is very glad to announce that during the coming 
year special reference will be made to points covered 
in the above article. 

Have You Hearp THat— 

The week of February 1 to 7 has been set aside for 
music week in New York City. The children of the 
elementary and the high school grades are going to 
co-operate to the extent of devoting a certain portion 
of this week to assemblies at which music will be the 
leading topic. 

The high school orchestras are going to compete for a 
borough prize, and a city prize will be offered for the 
best essay on music. 





Rubinstein Club to Give Afternoon Musicale 


The second regular afternoon musicale for this season 
of the Rubinstein Club, of which Mrs. William Rogers 
Chapman is president, will be given in the Astor Gallery 
of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Saturday after- 
noon, January 17. The artists to appear are Grace Wag- 
ner, soprano; Jose Mardones, bass, and Cecil Burleigh, 
composer-violinist. 





Antoinette Ward Pupils Win Success 

The Wanamaker auditorium, New York, was the scene 
of much enthusiasm following the piano playing of 
Modena Scovill and Gordon Phillips, pupils of Antoinette 
Ward, December 5. Miss Scovill played a Chopin group, 
a Liszt group, and excerpts from the moderns, Scott, Lane 
and Rachmaninoff. Her well planned and refined inter- 
pretations showed the thorough student, who has culti- 
vated natural talent to a high finish. Youthful Mr. Phil- 
lips played a group of Chopin pieces, short works by 


MacDowell and Lane, and finished the program with 
Liszt’s A major concerto. The last named formed the 
musical triumph of the matinee, displaying the pianist’s 
highly polished technic, including bravour, strong wrist 
and impetuous attack. Miss Scovill, at a second piano, 
and Mr. Noe, organ, added to the orchestral effect by 
their efforts. 

Later Miss Ward, the teacher of these pianists, was 
heard to say: “Everything came out splendidly; I was 
much gratified.” 


Harriet Ware in the West 


Harriet Ware, composer and pianist, and John Barnes 
Wells, tenor, gave a recital for the Fortnightly Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently, which won them many press 
praises. Marie Cavah, dramatic soprano, who coaches 
opera roles with Miss Ware, and Mr, Marak, the Bohe- 
mian tenor, shared a program at the Ware studios on 
December 17. Miss Cavan was formerly with the Chi- 
cago Opera, later singing in Hamburg and Prague. 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 





Albany, N. Y., December 29, 1919.—The first concert 
of the newly organized Monday Musical Club Chorus, 
Elmer Tidmarsh conducting, will take place in January. 
Mrs. Ronald Kinnear is chairman of the chorus commit- 
tee. The club was heard during the Sey?! in a program 
of ancient Christmas carols, Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins act- 
ing as vocal chairman and Agnes E. Jones as instrumental 
chairman, the semi-chorus being composed of Mrs. Charles 
J. Dabie, Augusta Green, Mrs. E. F, Horton, Phemia Paul, 
Lucille Walter, sopranos; Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., 
Mrs, G. Ernest Fisher, Mrs. J. W. Pattison, Mrs. William 
B. Smith and Mrs. Winfield H. Snyder, altos. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Elwell, Miss Jones and Mrs, James H. 
Hendrie, 

The Franklin Subscription Concerts in the Proctor Har- 
manus Bleecker Hall will consist of four events with the 
following attractions: Sephie Braslau, contralto, and Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet, Dutch cellist; Max Rose, violinist, and 
Mary Mellish, soprano; the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, Josef Stransky conductor, with Magdeline 
Brard, French pianist, as soloist, and Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist. 

The Chromatic Concerts’ Board in Troy has cancelled 
the concert to have been given in January by Fritz Kreis- 
ler, violinist. Other events on the Chromatic course are: 
Louis Graveure, baritone, in song recital, and Florence 
and Francis Maclennan, in joint 


Easton, soprano, tenor, 
recital. 
Mrs, Lowell D. Kenney has resigned as organist and 


music director of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church and Dr. C. Harry Allen has resigned as tenor of 
Trinity M. E, Church. The “Tollite Hostias” from the 
Christmas Oratorio of Saint-Saéns was a favorite organ 
number of Albany organists during Christmas week. 
Among those who played these compositions were Dr. 
Harold W. Thompson and Prof. J. Austin Springer. 

The Mountain Ash Welsh Male Concert Chorus gave a 
program to a well filled house in the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church recently. The Cambrian Male Chorus of fifty 
voices. of Schenectady came to Albany to sing for the 
Christmas Carol service of the Albany Community Chorus. 
The Cambrians sang “Men of Harlech,” the “Hallelujah” 
chorus from “The Messiah” and other numbers under the 
direction of Prof. William Arthur Jones with Grace Leon- 
ard Walruth as accompanist. Russell Carter, of Ann 
Arbor, Mich., formerly of Albany, was present. 

Among Albany soloists who have resigned church posi- 
tions here and gone to Troy for similar work are Frank 
Gorse Ruso, baritone, and Harold Tracey Cooper, bass. 
The choir of the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
William L. Widdemer conducting, gave a brilliant per- 
formance of the Matthews cantata, “The Eve of Grace,” 
and excerpts from “The Messiah,” Frederick J. Maples 


singing “Every Valley” and “Comfort Ye” with fine effect. 
Jean Newell Barrett is supplying as contralto. Mrs. 
Barrett has contributed two interesting articles on “Music 


for Children” in the bulletin issued by the United States 
Government. 

T. Frederick H. Candlyn gave an organ recital in St. 

Paul’s Church to an appreciative audience. St. Paul's, 
like many other churches, is inaugurating a series of spe- 
cial evening music services monthly. 

Dunkin Van Rensselaer Johnston, who died recently, 
was a patron of music and well known here and in musical 
centers. He was the son of the late Colonel Robert John- 
ston, of the Confederate Army, a native of Richmond, 
Va., and Mrs, Johnston, who was a Miss Van Rensselaer 
of the prominent New York State family of that name. 

An orchestra has been organized with the following 
members: violins—Frances MacArthur, William Wright, 
Donald Davison, Harold Brind; cornet—John Hall Black- 
burn; cello—Charles Brind, Jr.; trombone—William Davi- 
son; mandolin—Charles Sayle; pianist—Mrs. Archibald 
Buchanan, Jr. 

Esther D. Keneston, 
many of her duties because 
proved. 

Roger H. Stonehouse has taken the position of baritone 
soloist and precentor at the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church. He is succeeded at the Emmanuel Baptist Church 
by Kolin D. Hager, just returned from overseas. 

Beatrice R. Scanlon, youngest member of the Woman’s 
Republican Club of the City of Cohoes, played a difficult 
composition for left hand alone recently at the first annual 
banquet of the club. Miss Scanlon passed the holidays in 
Washington, D. C. 

Prof. M. P. Flattery, who was confined to his home 
for many weeks with a fractured leg, is able to be out. 

The Knights of Columbus are giving a series of Sunday 
evening musicales at the K. of C. Home this season. 
Among those who have contributed to the programs are 
Eugenie Tessier Sirois, blind soprano of Montreal; 
Mrs. John H. Wiseley, Joseph L. Feeney, John J. Fogarty, 
Roger H. Stonehouse and others. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Atlantic City, N. J.. December 14, 1919.—All Atlantic 
City has been enthusiastic over the opera and concerts 
given by the Crescendo Club. A varied program recently 
presented the following soloists: Nathan T. Reinhart, pi- 
anist; Elizabeth Bundy Culbert, violinist; Nora Lucia 
Ritter, operatic soprano, and Kathryn Krymer Worcester, 
contralto. They were assisted by the Choral Symphony 
Society, under the direction of Dr. John Blose. Mr. Rein- 
hart was heard in Bendel and MacDowell interpretations, 
Mrs. Culbert in Massenet’s “Thais,” and Miss Ritter and 
Mrs. Worcester in Rossini’s duet, “Quis est Homo.” The 
last two artists were recalled repeatedly and responded to 
three encores. Lillian Boniface Albers gave Puccini's 
“One Fine Day,” from “Madame Butterfly,” and Ida Tay- 
lor Bolbe sang Schindler’s “Eili, Eili.” 

For the regular opera night the music hall of the First 
Presbyterian Church was uncomfortably crowded with an 
enthusiastic audience, when “Prince Igor,” a Russian op- 
era, was presented, Laura C. Westney, leader. Mrs. G. A 
Bolbe spoke upon the opera, and musical interpretations 
were given by Elsie Hand Klinger, Isabelle Buchanan 


who was obliged to relinquish 
of ill health, is greatly im- 


Akinoff and Frank Oglesby, tenor. The proceeds of this 
concert were donated to the Atlantic City Child Federa- 
tion. 

One of the musical events of the past week was the free 
public concert by the Conly Concert Company, of Phil- 
adelphia, under the auspices of the Board of Education, 
in the auditorium of the High School. The assisting ar- 
tists were Mildred Faas, soprano; Mabel Addison, con- 
tralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, and "Frank M. Conly, bass, 
with William Silvano Thunder, pianist. lan Campbell 
Hannah was the speaker, his subject being “Japan, as One 
of the Dominant Powers of the Globe.” It was well 
treated, Dr. Hannah being a noted lecturer on history and 
art. 

Benjamin A, Reisman, who is one of the foremost local 
pianists, is preparing a number of pupils for a recita’ to 
be given in the near future, when excerpts from the best 
English, French and Italian composers will be heard. Mr. 
Reisman is the composer of *‘ ‘Monarda,” whieh has been 
endorsed by some of the most eminent musicians of this 
country. He was piano soloist of the Philadelphia Musical 
Club tor many years, and is well known for his artistic 
success. He was heard recently at a recital held at the 
Ambassador Hotel and received a hearty ovation 

A concert to be given at the Ambassador Hotel will re- 
veal Mr. Collard, of the Ambassador Orchestra, as the 
principal soloist. Mr. Van Praag, director of the orches- 
tra, was assisted by O. Baum at the organ in a selected 
program of numbers by Chopin, Godard, Moszkowski and 
Thomas at a recent concert, 

J. W. F. Leman, conductor of the Steel Pier Symphony 
Orchestra, will be heard again next season. The pier 
management knows that Leman is a serious musician, 
thoroughly schooled and enthusiastic. He has been a suc- 
cess as a violin soloist, ensemble player and teacher, and 
is thoroughly experienced in orchestral work. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cleveland, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio.- 

Denver, Col.—(See letter on another page.) 

Detroit, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 


-(See letter on another page.) 


El Paso, Tex., December 15, 1919.-The El Paso 
Symphony Orchestra gave its second concert at Liberty 
Hall on December 14, assisted by the El Paso Orpheus 
Club of forty voices. Liberty Hall, which seats about 
4,000 people, was comfortably filled, only a few seats re 
maining vacant. The musicians showed that they had 
practiced a great deal and gave a much better concert than 
the first one. The orchestra now numbers forty musi- 
cians and is increasing from time to time. The Orpheus 
Club was in good trim and rendered their numbers with 
fine effect, 

El Paso is a music loving city and is proving that it will 
support a symphony orchestra. 

James G. McNary, president of the First National Bank 
of this city, and other musicians are contemplating giving 
a spring festival, with a chorus of one hundred voices, 
assisted by the Symphony Orchestra and artist soloists. 

Evansville, Ind., December 20, 1919.—The date of 
December 17, which brought Mary Garden to this city: in 
her first concert appearance, will not soon be forgotten by 
Evansville concert-goers. Miss Garden completely en 
thralled the big audience that filled the Auditorium with 
her distinguished interpretative gifts. The singer was 
greeted with tremendous applause upon her entrance, 
which was repeated at every opportunity throughout the 
program, Ferdnand Pollain, cellist, and Emil J. Polak, 
pianist, were the assisting artists. Mr, Pollain’s excep 
tional skill deeply impressed his hearers, His playing, 
with that of the able accompanist, completed one of the 
most artistic programs to which this public has ever 
listened. Miss Garden sang the air from the second act 
of “Gismonda” (Febrier), and two groups of numbers, the 
first including “Beau oe (Debussy), “Chanson Prin 
taniére” (G. Hue), “Le Berceau” (Faure), and “Le Nil” 
(Leroux); the second consisted of old Scotch songs. The 
air from “Louise” was Miss Garden's final programmed 
number. The singer added at least five extra numbers 
given in response to the continuous applause. Mr. Pollain 
played variations symphoniques (Boellmann), a group 
composed of aria (Lotti), valse (Widor), three fancies of 
his own composition and “The Desire” (Servais). The 
event was the second of a series of concerts being given 
under the local direction of Anthony J. Lorenz. 

The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra will be heard in 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
HONORS THEODORE THOMAS 


Conductor Stock Gives Fine Memorial Program for 
Organization’s Founder—Apollo Club’s Annual 
“The Messiah” 


Chicago, Ill, January 3, 1919-—Up to a few years back, 
the Apollo Musical Club gave two performances of “The 
Messiah” each year at Christmas time at the Auditorium 
Theater, but lately contents itself with one at Orchestra 
Hall. Thus, for the annual performance last Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 28, Orchestra Hall was filled to ca- 
pacity with a most enthusiastic audience. Such choral 
singing as the club set forth deserved the hearty approval 
accorded, as rarely does one hear a more finished, more 
evenly balanced presentation of better unanimity of shad- 
ing or more accuracy of pitch and attacks as character- 
ized the work of the chorus on this occasion. For this 
high standard of choral singing Harrison M. Wild, the 
efheient leader of the Apollo Club, is to be highly com- 
mended, for it is due to his untiring energy, diligence and 
drilling that the club stands today among the best in the 
land. Of the soloists, Grace Kerns, soprano, and Arthur 
Kraft, tenor, won first honors. Miss Kerns sang the mu- 
sic beautifully, displaying her lovely, sympathetic soprano 
with fine effect. Substituting on short notice for Theo 
Karle, Mr. Kraft accomplished some exquisite work. He 
uses his admirable voice with excellent taste, musician- 
ship and intelligence and once more sang his way into 


the hearts of the listeners, who were not slow in award- 
ing him his just due. Mr. Kraft is one of the most de- 
pendable artists in this part of the country and is fast 
gaining an enviable reputation as such. The other solo- 
ists, Mary Welch, contralto, and Rollin Pease, bass, fell 
short of what was expected of them, neither voice having 
the required power nor authority required for oratorio. 
RaAtsa Apvpiies vor U. S. Citizensuip 

Signifying her intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States, Rosa Raisa, the eminent Chicago Opera 
dramatic soprano, made application this week for first 
citizenship papers. She will be entitled to receive her final 
papers in two years 

Rapanovits’ Perition ror BANKRUPTCY DISCHARGE. 

BANKRUPT’S PETITION FOR DISCHARGE 

In the matter of Sandor S. Radanovitz, Bankrupt In Bank 
ruptey No, a8o1 

Io the aisseehle the Judges of the District Court of the United 
States for the Northern District of Illinois: 

Sandor 5S. Radanovitz of Chicago, in the County of Cook and 
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State of Illinois, in said district, respectfully represents that on 
the roth day of September last past he was duly adjudicated bank- 
rupt under the acts of Congress relating to bankruptcy; that he 
has duly surrendered all his property and rights of property, and 
has fully complied with all the requirements of said acts and of the 
orders of the court touching his Tonkruste ‘ 

Wherefore, he prays that he may be decreed by the court te 
have a full discharge from all debts provable against his estate 
under said bankrupt acts except such debts as are excepted by 
law from such discharge. 

Dated this 2oth day of December, A. D. 1919. 

SANDOR S. RADANOVITZ, Bankrupt. 





ORDER OF NOTICE THEREON. 

Northern District of Illinois, Eastern Division SS—On this 20th 
day of December, A. D, 1919 on reading the foregoing petition, 
it is. 

Ordered by the court, that a hearing be had on the same on the 
and day of February, A. D. 1920, before said court, at the United 
States Court Rooms in the Government Building, Chicago, in said 
district, at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, and that notice thereof be 
published in The Chicago Evening Post, a newspaper printed in said 
district, and that all known creditors and other persons in interest 
may appear at the said time and place and show cause, if any they 
have, why the prayer of the said petitioner should not be granted. 

And it is further ordered by the court, that the clerk shall send 
by mail to all known creditors copies of said petition and this order, 
addressed to them at their places of residence as stated. 

Witness, the Honorable Kenesaw M. Landis, judge of the said 
court, and the seal thereof, at Chicago, in said district, on the 


zoth day of December, 1919. 
(Seal of the Court.) JOHN H. R. JAMAR, Clerk. 


Otto A. Kralik, Attorney. 
PROKOFIEFF IN RECITAL. 
Serge Prokofieff gave another of his interesting piano 
recitals at Kimball Hall last Sunday afternoon, December 
28, under the direction of F. Wight Neumann. 


Marie Zenpt Sovotst with Epison ORCHESTRA, 
As soloist with the Commonwealth Edison Orchestra, 
Thursday evening, January 1, Marie Zendt, soprano, won 
much success, singing with her customary art and skill. 


WitMarK SONGs. 

Frederick Vanderpool’s “Neath the Autumn Moon” was 
sung by Marie Lighthall at the Central Park Theater, 
December 29, 30 and 31. Among the numbers Ambrose 
Wyrick used at the concert he gave under the auspices of 
the Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. at Davenport, Ia., De- 
cember 28, were Arthur Penn's “Smilin’ Through” and 
Ernest Ball’s “Let the Rest of the World Go By.” On 
his concert tour through Iowa, Ralph Leo is using Arthur 
Penn's “Smilin’ Through” and Gantvoort’s “Golden 
Crown.” 


Orcuestra Honors THEoporE THOMAS, 


Annually Conductor Frederick Stock offers a concert in 
memory of Theodore Thomas, including, usually a Bee- 
thoven symphony. This week’s program of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra was the memorial one and was in- 
deed just such a program, with the Beethoven seventh 
symphony as backbone. Long ago Conductor Stock 
proved himself a Beethoven conductor par excellence, as 
it is with that composer’s works that he accomplishes 
some of his most remarkable results. Without the use of 
a score, Stock conducted as though inspired and his men 
played likewise, presenting a magnificent reading. Receiv- 
ing first performance in Chicago—and an excellent one at 
that—Chadwick’s symphonic poem “The Angel of Death,” 
proved a most worthy novelty, finely written. The 
Brahms concerto for violin and cello, poorly played by 
Concertmaster Weisbach and first cellist Joseph Malkin, 
marred an otherwise excellent concert, which finished 
with the death music and finale from Wagner’s “Dusk of 
the Gods.” 

Busn Conservatory Notes. 

In addition to the regular weekly students’ recitals at 
Bush Conservatory, which are given on Saturday after- 
noons, the students of the conservatory are much in de- 
mand for outside engagements. 

Helen Betty Rosser and Viola Lines, assisted by Jean- 
ette Song, gave a program, November 14, at the Ethical 
Culture Society. 

A group of students, among them Julia Jack Routt, vio- 
linist, and Louise Vesey, dancer, gave an entertainment 
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November 11 for the wounded soldiers in Base Hospital 
No. 2 at Forty-seventh street and Lake Park avenue. 

Master Clark Fortner, violinist, pupil of Richard Czer- 
wonky; Elma Pearl of the expression department; Helen 
Betty Rosser and Viola Lines, sopranos, gave an informal 
program at the Fourth Presbyterian Church Parish House 
on November 12 for soldiers and sailors. — 


AMERICAN ConsERvAToRY Notes. 

Ruth Ray’s appearance with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, Wednesday evening, 
November 19, under the direction of Conductor Stransky, 
proved a brilliant success. She chose the Lalo concerto, 
in which number she fully demonstrated her interpreta- 
tion and technical mastery. This engagement was a direct 
result of the complete success of her debut in Carnegie 
Hall, November 4. Miss Ray, who is a former American 
Conservatory student, has already been engaged for vari- 
ous orchestral concerts in other parts of the country. 

The attendance of students at the American Conserva- 
tory this season has far eclipsed any former record. The 
time of most of the instructors is filled until waiting lists 
are in order and the available teaching space does not 
suffice to accommodate the throng of students. 

The children’s classes in Dalcroze eurhythmics of the 
American Conservatory has been placed under the direc- 
tion of Leontine and Marion Roberts. 


ANNe Gutick PRESENTED IN PIANO RECITAL. 


Anne Gulick, a Boston pianist, presented a piano recital 
under the management of Carl D. Kinsey at Ziegfeld 
Theater last Wednesday morning, November 19. She 
played an interesting program exceptionally well and won 
warm applause. 


Apo_ito CLus in Part Sonc Concert. 


The second of the Musical Extension Series of concerts 
was presented by that admirable organization, the Apollo 
Club, Harrison M. Wild, conductor. In a program of part 
songs the club sang with that finished art and purity of 
tone through which it has established the enviable place 
it holds in the front rank among choral organizations. 
As soloist, Ernest Davis, tenor, gave a good account of 
himself in the “Lament,” from “Pagliacci,” and his success 


was emphatic. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Noted Soloists at Mozart Society Concert 


The New York Mozart Society, Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
founder and president, gave the first private concert of 
the eleventh season in the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor, December 16, before an audience which crowded 
the auditorium, among which were Mme. Gadski, Stracci- 
ari, Bambouschek and Manager McSweeney. Following 
the entrance of the large chorus, gowned in white, 
Richard T. Percy, the new conductor, was received with 
welcoming applause, the orchestra playing a movement 
from Mozart's “Jupiter” symphony, with many bright 
effects. “Hail Ye Time of Holie-days,” in Old English 
vein, by Gena Branscombe, was the opening chorus, 
chimes effectively introducing the appropriate number. 
Mrs. Branscombe was in the audience, and Mr. Percy 
called upon her to rise, which she did. A huge basket 
of flowers, with streaming ribbons appropriately inscribed, 
was borne to the front by two ushers, a committee of 
three young women and Mrs. William M. Haradon at the 
head, who presented them to Conductor Percy in recog- 
nition of his formal appearance and good work for the 
society. The slumber song, which followed, was daintily 
sung, with beautiful diminishing voices at the close, Ger- 
trude Holt singing the solo prettily. 

Charles Hackett, Metropolitan opera tenor, sang the 
long phrases of Mozart's “Ill mio tesora,” from “Don 
Juan,” with unusual breath control and beauty of voice. 
Three recalls followed, one being the delightful “Every 
Little Nail,” by Vanderpool. Later he sang songs by Rosa, 
Leone and O’Hara, “Star Vicino” smoothly, “Birth of the 
Morn” with telling climax, and “There Is No Death” with 
dramatic fervor and ringing high A flats. His encore 
was “In Dreams,” -A veritable storm of applause foi- 
lowed his singing of the “Tosca” aria (with orchestra), 
followed by another love song. Charles Gilbert Spross’ 
excellent accompaniments deserve special mention, 

Two Indian songs by Cadman were sung by the chorus 
with refined effects, the original music and orchestral 
accompaniments (especially the flute) lending special in- 
terest. The altos deserve praise for their “Winging in its 
Flight” solo, and the closing horn effect was beautifullv 
done under Mr. Percy’s direction. Bel Gallier Wooster, 
soprano, offered songs by American composers, her lovely 
voice-quality, clear and true, being the predominant im- 
pression of a first hearing. The climax of her singing 
was in the aria with the orchestra, “Pace mio Dio,” Verdi, 
with its climax on a high B flat. Continued applause led 
her to add an encore, with orchestra also. 

Smith’s “The Four Winds” is interesting music, such as 
only earnest singers can handle; the difficult intervals and 
entrances were all done well. “En Passant par la Lor- 
raine,” a folk song sung in French, was the concluding 
number, and proved a dainty offering, Josephine Jen- 
nings Percy and Edna Goldsberry Schmidt singing the 
obligato duet. 

The Mozart Society chorus is made up largely of 
singers who occupy ‘prominent positions as recital artists 
and church singers, and the way they sang at this first 
concert under the new conductor shows their earnestness 
of purpose. Big climaxes, delicate nuances and a delight- 
ful tone quality were characteristics of their singing, and 
it is safe to say still better work will be done in future 
concerts. To everyone’s regret President Mrs. Noble 
McConnell was absent, having just undergone treatment 
for a throat affection. 

The annual charity ball for the East Side Clinic, of 
which Mrs. McConnell is likewise founder and president 
is to take place January 20. Card parties for the Clinic 


are to occur January 13 and February 10. 
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MAURICE LA FARGE 
AT COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
The appended picture was 
taken at the home of Mr. 
Vercoe in Columbus, Ohio, 
while Mr. La Farge was a 
guest teacher in the vocal 
department at the Morrey 
School of Music. The pho- 
tograph shows, reading from 
left to right, Margaret Parry 
Hast, soprano; James Taft 
Daniels, one of Mr. La 
Farge’s pupils; Messrs. Par- 
ker and Burdell, bankers; 
Mr. Robinson; Mr. Vercoe; 
Mrs. Robinson; Maurice La 
Farge; Miss Mater, the 
tenor’s secretary ; Mrs, 
Downing, pupil of Leopold 
Auer; Mrs. Daniels and 
Mr. Hast. 




















CARLO MARZIALI, 


The dramatic tenor, who sang “Celeste Aida” with 
the Allentown Symphony Orchestra at the first con 
cert of the season of that organization. On the day 
following the concert, one of the Allentown dailies had 
this to say regarding Mr, Marziali’s voice: “Rich and 
vital in its volume and facile qualities, it possesses, too, 
a tonal sweetness that is fascinating. ‘Hili Bil’ was 
rendered with splendid draniatic force and brought 
with it the climagw of the program. The audience was 
fairly overwhelmed and broke forth into applause 
even before the last triumphant notes were sung.” 





MAXIMILIAN ROSB, 
Violinist, who will appear in recital at Carnegie Hall 
on Sunday evening, February 29, 1920. 





























FREDERIC FRADKIN, 
The admirable young concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, is the proud father of twins. 
The prevailing contentment indicates that the wee boy 
and girl find him a perfectly satisfactory nurse, 
Mother and children are reported well and happy. 

















HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
Soprano, who is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “Sleep My 
Darling” and “Sweet Pleasure” on her concert pro- | 

prams this season. 




















A PRIMA-DONNA AT PLAY. 
Of course the poor photographer did not see the 


Bain News Service. 





twinkle in Florence Macbeth’s eye when he snapped pr 

the first picture so that he was totally unprepared oo ; : : LAMBERT MURPHY, 

for the snowball in number two. However, Miss Mac- Tenor, in his new studio at 128 Hast Nineteenth street, New York City, which he shares with 
beth has promised to replace the broken camera. his friend and musical confrere, Clifford Cairns. 
































ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 33.) 

a concert at the Coliseum on January 7, according to the 
announcement of A, J. Lorenz, local manager. Harriet 
McConnell, contralto, will be the soloist. Mr. Lorenz is 
also arranging a concert tour for Louis Schmidt, a talented 
local violinist. Mr. Schmidt recently gave a very success 
ful program at the Coliseum, assisted by James R. Gil- 
lette, organist 

The music department of the Evansville College was 
recently organized with James R. Gillette, organist; Mrs. 
Donald French, pianist, and Otto Puder, cellist, as’ heads 
of the various branches. The college was established in 
Evansville this fall, having been removed from Moores 
Hill, Ind. 

The magnificent new pipe organ, said to be one of the 
most powerful instruments of its kind in the country, has 
been completed at the Coliseum. J, R. Gillette has been 
appointed municipal organist, and, with the assistance of 
various soloists, presents a program every Sunday after- 
noon 

Hartford, Conn., December 3, 1919.--The Choral Club 
of this city gave the first concert of its thirteenth season 
on Tuesday evening, December 2, in Foot Guard Hall. 
The club was assisted by Morris Perlmutter and Ottilie 


Schillig, soprano, who recently won much success at her 
New York recital. Ralph Baldwin is the society's con- 
ductor and Carl McKinley the accompanist. The pro 
gram follows “Drake’s Drum” (Coleridge-Taylor), 
“Love's Benediction,” Irish folksong, “Thou Art Repose” 
(Schubert), “La Procession” (Franck), “Aime Moi” 
(Bemberg), and “Hymn au Soleil” (Georges), rendered 
by Miss Schillig; “Ballad of the Golden Sun” (Lester), 


club; “War Song” (MacDowell), 
“The Musical Trust” (Henry Hadley), “Halleluja” 
(Hummel), “Inter Nos” (MacFadyen), “Rondel of 
Spring” (Bibb), Miss Schillig; two negro spirituals 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” (H. T. Burleigh), “O Peter, 
Ring-aDem Bells”—“The Night of a Star” (Daniel 
Protheroe), “Ave Marie” (Bach-Gounod), Miss Schillig, 
the club and Marion Williams, who played a_ violin 
obligato in addition to the piano accompaniment of Mr, 
McKinley 

Los Angeles, 
Slope.”) 

Miami, Fla., December 19, 1919.—The Hotel Plaza 
is announcing a fine series of concerts to be given by the 
Pauly Trio, composed of Florence Pauly, pianist; George 
Pauly, dramatic reader, and Bessie MacKay Long, so- 
prano. Miss Pauly has given recitals both in this country 
and abroad and George Pauly, her brother, has filled al 
most four hundred engagements on the Lyceum platform 
Mrs, Long created a sensation with her lovely voice when 
she appeared as soloist with the Miami Symphony Orches 
tra recently, She has filled concert engagements in Chi 
cago and in other large cities. This gifted trio has studio 
rooms here, and their pupils a are congratulating themselves 
upon their good fortune in being listed at the Pauly School 
of Music and Dramatic Art. 

Caro Roma, the director of the voice department at the 
Florida Conservatory of Music and Art, has just com- 
pleted nine new songs and sent them to her publishers, 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York. The titles are: “Hidden 
Sweets,” “My Jean,” “In the Heart of the Rose,” “Grate- 
ful, O Lord Am I,” “Liza Dear,” and “Bamboo Baby.” 
The last two were written with W. H. Gardner of Boston 
as collaborator. Mme, Roma is also director of the large 
choir of the First Baptist Church, and Mrs. John Burdine 
is organist. 

H. E. Stanley, who conducts the department of dancing 
at the conservatory, has a large class. Mr, Stanley won a 
five thousand dollar prize for an endurance dance of six 
hours and forty-five minutes in San Francisco, The de- 
partments of violin and expression also are largely at- 
tended, and the season is proving to be the most prosper- 
ous one the conservatory has ever enjoyed. 

The “Y” singers, under the able care of J. A. C. Riach, 
BR. Bi with the Miami Symphony Orchestra last even- 
ing, in giving the Miami musical public one of the finest 
programs presented this season. Hamilton Hopkins, a 
favorite baritone, was the soloist and scored a triumph 
with his fine rendering of “Eri Tu” from “The Masked 
Ball,” Verdi. For an encore he sang Tosti’s “Goodbye.” 
Mr. Schumann, who played here with Pryor’s Band two 
years ago, delighted the audience with several horn solos. 
The chorus of “Y” singers, consisting of fifty voices, was 
exceptionally well balanced, while the Symphony Orchestra 
rendered selections of pleasing variety and played with 
good taste and shading. 

Barcellos De Braga created a sensation in Tampa re- 
cently when he gave two concerts under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Friday Musical. The papers stated that his 
playing was phenomenal and that he seemed Paganini re- 
incarnate, so marvelous was the fire and brilliancy of his 
superb tone and technic. 

A capacity house welcomed Marie Morrisey, contralto, 
when she and her accompanist, William Reddick, demon- 
strated the attainments of the Edison phonograph. The 
concert was given under the auspices of the Turner Music 
Company. On the program were numbers by Thomas, 
Burns, Reddick, Grey, Brewer, and “Sorter Miss Yu,” 
by Clay Smith, which was especially enjoyable, 7+ 

At the Women’s Club meeting, which was devoted to a 
fine lecture on Vinnie Ream Hoxie, America’s woman 
ag cel Mrs. F. B. Hudson sang two numbers written 
8 Vinnie Ream Hoxie, namely, “My Ship” and “I Love 


Miss Schillig and the 


G0 


Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


Mie William D. Steele, music chairman of the National 
Federation of Woman's Clubs and chairman of philan- 
thropy in the National Federation of Music Clubs, spent 
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She gave a very inspirin 


two days in Miami recently. 
. A. chorus, and was tendere 


lecture before the Y. W. 
a reception afterwards. 

Pupils of Mrs. B, E, Smith gave a piano recital at her 
studio rooms on a recent date and received rounds of ap- 
plause for their excellent work. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Montreal, Canada, December 18, 1919.—Jacques Thi- 
baud, French violinist, was received by a typical Thibaud 
audience here on December 7, and he reciprocated to the 
huge crowd by playing with his usual finished skill. His 
program was choice, not too popular, and pleasingly com- 
prehensive. Applause greeted his playing of the Schumann 
fantasie and the Bach E major prelude. The violinist’s 
annual visit is a positive event. 

The new pianist, Muri Silba, played at His Majesty's 
Theater on November 30, under the auspices of the Su- 
perfluity Shop Soldiers’ Benefit Fund, giving an adequate 
performance. She earned many encores, 

An occasion which was eagerly anticipated was the visit 
of the New York Symphony at the Princess Theater, No- 
vember 18. There was an audience big enough to gladden 
the heart of any business manager, but Mr. Damrosch’s 
forces did not seem to be in the best form. The recital 
was rushed through, although what was played was played 
well, 

May Peterson gave her first Montreal recital on Decem- 
ber 16. A detailed report of the event will be found else- 
where in this issue. 

Josef Lhevinne made a triumphant return to Montreal, 
December 14, earning an absolute ovation, It is a trite 
phrase, but the fact remains, Lhevinne scored a most em- 
phatic success. His program was conventional, beginning 
with Beethoven and ending with Rubinstein, with a dash 
of Rachmaninoff to add to the taste. He played the Schu- 
mann “Carnaval” magnificently. The same may be said of 
the Beethoven sonata, op. 81, which he read with great 
studiousness. 

Mischa Elman, Prokofieff, Anna Case, the Flonzaley 
Quartet, Ysaye, De Gorgorza, Alfred Cortot, Casals and 
Toscha Seidel are scheduled for visits during the first 
months of 1920, 

The Canadian Grenadier Guards Band was heard in the 
first of a series of concerts, November 30, giving a popular 
program, in which their ensemble work was good. hey 
drew a capacity house. This band is a decided Canadian 
institution, and it was quite a relief to see the players 
garbed in their original scarlet and gold instead of the 
khaki which has so drenched Canada of late years. 

Stanley Gardner gave his annual Montreal recital on 
December 9, and introduced some musical novelties, com- 
positions by John Ireland and Goossens. Approval of a 
more sincere character greeted the pianist’s more serious 
efforts. He has a sound sense of music, a resonant touch, 
and when he tackles a Chopin polonaise is perfectly in nis 
element. He was supported by Leba Livingstone in the 
two-piano arrangement of the Saint-Saéns Beethoven 
variations, of which an adequate rendition was given. Mr. 
Gardner has a large following in Montreal, Toronto, Sher- 
brooke and other cities, 

A new organization, the Mozart Club, was formed at a 
meeting, December 3. The purpose of the society is to 
study the works of Mozart and other classical writers, with 
an especial glance at the composers of our own day. 
Meetings are to be held regularly at which musical sub- 
jects will be discussed, papers read and lectures given. 
The honorary president is Dr. Boris Dunev, well known 
Russian pianist and teacher, attached to the teaching staff 
of the Canadian Academy of Music; Norah Gumlich is 
president; Katherine Tolland, vice president, and Isidore 
Kornberg, secretary and treasurer. 

The Canadian Academy of Music announces a series of 
four important instrumental and vocal recitals to be held 
in January, February and March. It is expected that much 
new talent will be revealed at these recitals. 

George M. Brewer, organist, teacher and pianist, is giv- 
ing a series of Sunday organ recitals, in which he is cover- 
ing valuable ground. His first recital included the Bach 
prelude and fugue in A, a Handel sonata and the chorale 
of Karg-Elert. He was ably assisted by Saul Brant, the 
violinist. 


During the past summer, on Sunday evenings, the 
Y. M. C. A. Red Triangle hut has held open air sing- 
songs. These were such a decided success that the 


services of Professor A. E. J. McCreary have been re- 
tained to put the idea into further permanent shape. A 
number of citizens are being pressed into the ranks to 
help these sing-songs to develop into something of interest, 
and Professor McCreary hopes to present a program of 
oratorio in the near future. The membership to the pro- 
jected mammoth choir is free and should be a decided in- 
ducement to many. 

New Bedford, Mass., December 9, 1919.—The second 
of a series of eight “People’s Concerts” planned for this 
winter took place at the bs age 8 Theater on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 7. The orchestra now consists of 
sixty members, nearly all of whom have been in this or- 
ganization for four years, which is known as the orches- 
tra of Le Cercle Gounod, a singing society of 125 mem- 
bers. The orchestra is nearly of fall strength, only two 
French horns, one bassoon and an English horn being 
needed to make it complete. All of the players are local 
musicians, one-half of them belonging to the “Musicians’ 
Union and the other hali being recruited from the ranks 
of the best of the non-union musicians, It has been 
agreed between the two factions that whenever any mat- 
ter affecting the city’s music is concerned, the members of 
the orchestra will consider their duties as citizens first, and 
as members of the union second. In this way a very 
happy state of affairs has been brought about. The union 
is safeguarded by an article.in the constitution of the or- 
chestra that it viil not participate in any concerts except 
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those given under the auspices of this city and for civic 
purposes only. 

The soloists of the afternoon were Beryl Smith Mon- 
crieff, a pupil of Willy Hess in Berlin, now pursuing her 
studies with Martin Loeffler in Boston, and a male quar- 
tet from the chorus of Le Cercle Gounod, composed of 


Sydney Cones, Charles J. Tanner, Alcide Payette and 
William H. 
Mrs. Moncrieft played two movements from Vieux- 


temps’ violin concerto in D minor in splendid style, and 
the quartet rendered four popular numbers. There were 
also a march, “Hands Across the Sea,” Sousa; two move- 
ments from ‘the suite “In Arcady,” Nevin; the overture 

“The King Hath Said,” Delibes; a selection from the 
musical comedy, “Somebody's Sweetheart,” Bafunno ; 
“Soiree d’Ete,” Waldteufel, and “Cruiser Harvard,” 
Strubbe, The concert was attended by 1,200 people and 
was very successful, 

New Orleans, La.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Me.—(See letter on another page.) 

Portland, Ore.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Providence, R. I., December 1, 1919.—Sunday after- 
noon, November 23, Richard Hageman introduced to the 
Providence musical public Ida Davenport, a Providence 
woman who had been coaching with him in New York. 
In so doing, he presented a singer who might well be con- 
sidered a find, 

Mrs. Davenport has a sweet, resonant coloratura so- 
prano voice, which has been brought to a very high state 
ot efficiency through the careful and diligent coaching of 
Mr. Hageman. | It is a voice of considerable power, and 
always rings cléar and true, and her phrasing shows that 
she is a woman of more than the usual intelligence. Mrs. 
Davenport has another very valuable asset for a _re- 
cital singer. She possesses confidence in herself, knowing 
just what she wants to do, and does it calmly and effect- 
ively, Her program was selected with care, and also re- 
vealed the master hand of Mr. Hageman in the selection 
of numbers. 

She sang three operatic airs, the “L aughing Song” from 
“Manon Lescaut,” Auber ; the aria, “A Vos Yeux, Mes 
Amis,” from ‘ ‘Hamlet,” Ambroise Thomas, and the “Hymn 
to the Sun,” from “Le Coq d’Or,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 
The “Laughing Song” was given with much grace and 
beauty of tone, and the “Hamlet” aria with the proper lilt, 
while the “Hymn to the Sun,” which bristles with difficul- 
ties, was rendered as if they did not exist. 

Mrs. Davenport is well equipped for the recital field 
and should certainly make an enviable record for herself 
in that field of endeavor, She has a fine stage presence 
and more than her share of good looks. 

The musical season thus far may be summed up briefly as 
follows: September 28, at the Shubert Theater, the Vati- 
can Choir gave its second performance in this country. 
November 2, at the same theater, Frances Alda and 
Charles Hackett were heard in a joint recital. It was, in- 
cidentally Mr. Hackett’s first appearance here, and he held 
his audience spellbound. November 9, the Philharmonic 
Society of New York, Josef Stransky, conductor, and 
Percy Grainger, soloist, provided an excellent concert. 
November 11, a charity concert was held at Churchill 
House, at which Greta Torpadie, soprano, and Salvatore 
Stefano, harpist, made their first appearance in this city. 
Both were well received. November 12, Marguerite Para- 
dis, a pupil of Arthur Hyde, gave ‘a song recital at 
Churchill House. She possesses a_ beautiful voice, 
and much improvement was noted since her last appear- 
ance. November 16, the Flonzaley Quartet appeared at 
the Strand Theater. The concert was, as might be expect- 
ed, a superb one, the program including Albert Le Guil- 
lard’s op. 5 and Smetana’s quartet, “From My Life,” as 
the modern works. November 18, the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, M. Monteux, conductor, rendered a fine con- 
cert. De Gogorza was the soloist. .November 26, at In- 
fantry Hall, the Paulist Choristers of New York, Father 
Finn, conductor, were heard in a concert that stamped 
them as the best organization of their kind that has ever 
appeared here. Jascha Heifetz is scheduled for a recital 
on December 14. 


Rocky Mount, N. C.—(See letter on another page.) 
San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 





Santa Barbara, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 
Santa Monica, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 


Slope.”) 

Seattle, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Sioux City, Ia., December 16, 1919—Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink opened the Civic Concert Course on Novem- 
ber 10, with a capacity house in attendance at the High 
School Auditorium. he audience overflowed onto the 
stage, and the utmost enthusiasm greeted the singer at the 
conclusion of every song. Sheer force of a great person- 
ality dominated every offering. Pasternack’s “Taps” 
created.a deep impression, and “When Pershing’s Men Go 
Marching Into Picardy” made a glorious close to a pro- 
gram that was largely tinctured with patriotism. Frank 
La Forge accompanied the singer with the consummate 
skill that characterizes all his work, whether it be as a 
composer, a solo pianist or an accompanist. 

The Lutheran Choral Union, consisting of singers from 
the various Lutheran churches of the city, gave two pres- 
entations of Gade’s cantata,-“The Crusaders,” on Decem- 
ber 2 and 4. The society is conducted by Frederick Wick, 
and the soloists were Lulu Guiney, soprano, H. N. Merrill, 
tenor, and Carl Norrbom, bass. The ‘singers gave a good 
account of themselves, and, considering the youth of the 
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organization and the fact that this was their first appear- 
ance, deserve much commendation. 

William F. T. Mollenhauer, a violinist much heralded 
because of his technical ability, gave a recital on Novem- 
ber 4. As far as mere technic is concerned, Mollenhauer 
surely possesses it to repletion, but his musical message 
was rather meager and he presented nothing of great 
value. 

Lillian June Ellis, lyric soprano, a new vocal teacher in 
Sioux City, gave a recital on November 9, presenting a 
er ge of songs that ranged from the dramatic to the 
ighter lyric. Her work received much commendation 
from those present. She was assisted by Dr. Ivan Hasek, 
violinist, and O. A. Morse, accompanist. 

Grace Nordenson, a youthful piano pupil of O. A. 
Morse, ave a recital on November 22. Her program was 
an ambitious one for one so young, and she showed herself 
possessed of a strong technical development and much 
innate musicianship. Time and careful study should de- 
velop her into a real artist. 

The fuel shortage necessitated a postponement of the 
concert by Rudolph Ganz and Carolina Lazzari. These 
two artists were on the course last season and their work 
was so enthusiastically received that they were included 
this season for a second appearance. 

Olive Wheat has been engaged as organist and choir 
director of the First Baptist Church to succeed Fred 
Wimberly. Miss Wheat will organize a strong chorus 
choir, and, with a large new organ and excellent choir, 
arrangements will no doubt reach a high standard in her 
wo 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 


Sweet Briar, Va., December 8, 1919.—Ethel Kelley, 
of the piano department of Sweet Briar College, was 
heard in a recital on November 22. Her program fol- 
lows: Sonata, op. 26, Beethoven; rhapsody in B minor, 
Brahms; ballade, op. 47, Chopin; “Sonnets of Autumn”— 
“Golden Rod,” “Birds of Passage’ and “Coasting”’—by 
the same composer; “Danse Negre,” Cyril Scott, and 
romance and valse, op. 15, for two pianos, with Dr. Brad- 
ley at the second, Arensky. The concert was a success, 
the audience favoring especially the Chopin ballade and 
pieces by Burleigh. Miss Kelley studied for three years 
with Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chicago, and later dur- 
ing one summer in London with Tobias Matthay. 

Tampa, Fla., December 1, 1919.—The programs of 
the Friday Morning Musicale given this season have 
all been strikingly characteristic in content, and de- 
lightfully interesting in presentation. The opening 
meeting, held on October 31, was devoted to MacDow- 
ell—his life and works. Helen Saxby gave an account 
of his life, his ambitions and purposes, which are now 
being carried out in a unique way by his wife. The 

ersonal contact which Mme. Saxby had with the Mac- 
Dowell movement in representing the club at the bien- 
nial convention at Petersboro last summer, gave a flavor 
of interest and enthusiasm. A number of piano and 
voice numbers written by this noted American com- 
poser were creditably interpreted, and several beauti- 
ful ensemble numbers were given under the direction 
of Mme. Saxby. 

The Japanese program on November 14 was most 
enjoyable. and the stage setting characteristically ar- 
tistic in every detail. Two scenes from “Madame But- 
terfly” were admirably given, with Mrs. W. D. Bailey 
and Mrs. Earl Stumpf in the leading roles. Some fine 
ensemble numbers were sung, under the direction of 
Mamie Costelia Dawson. Appropriate piano and voice 
selections were also heard. The Russian program on 
November 28 was tastefully carried out. Mrs. F. D. 
Jackson read a worthy paper on “Modern Musical Rus- 
sia.” 

Two piano recitals of recent date given by Barcellos 
De Braga, Brazilian pianist, have attracted consider- 
able attention and comment. He possesses a remark- 
able combination of virility and delicacy and has an 
ingenuous mastery of the keyboard. 

The regular monthly practice of the pupils of the 
Virgil School of Music, under the direction of Mabel 
M. Snavely, was held on Friday, November 21. Phases 
of the progressive nature of the method were particu- 
larly noticed in this interesting program. 

Recitals by the pupils of Mrs. Hart, Mrs. Ferris, Ma- 
mie Dawson and Hulda Kreher have been given with 
success. 

The “Jubilee” cantata, by Weber, was an event of in- 
terest to the musical public on Sunday, November 30. 
It was under the direction of Mr. Lamberton, and Miss 
Dawson gave valuable support at the organ. 

Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 

Utica, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 

Vancouver B. C., December 6, 1919.—The important 
event of Armistice Day was the appearance of Lieut. John 
Philip Sousa and his band at the Arena. On account of 
the significance of the day, the building was decorated 
with the national emblems of the Allies, and the famous 
band gave a special program of music representing France, 
America, Italy and Great Britain. “Showing Off Before 
Company,” a mixture of tunes of the Allies, was given a 
particularly warm reception. The soloists each made a 
distinct success—Frank Simon in “Willow Echoes,” a cor- 
net solo of his own composition; Mary Baker, soprano, 
in Gilberte’s “Moonlight and Starlight,” and Florence 
Hardeman, violinist, with Bazzoni’s “Dance of the Gob- 
lins.” 

A large audience availed themselves of the opportunity 
to hear Albert Spalding, violinist, at the Avenue Theater 
on November 28. This was the first of a series of recitals 
under the direction of the Kent Bell Concert Bureau. On 
the program were found numbers by Bach, Bruch, Perosi, 
Chabrier-Loeffler, Quilter, and “La Campanella.” The 
beautiful tone and accomplished technic of Spalding’s 
playing won very positive expression of the appreciation 
of the audience. Andre Benoist proved himself an ex- 
cellent accompanist. Noticed in one of the boxes were 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Cherniavsky, Leo and Jan Cherniavsky 
and Alex Czerny. Other engagements include Galli-Curci, 
Sophie Braslau, Percy Grainger, etc. 

second musicale of the Woman’s Musical Club was 
held on November 6, when Schumann’s quintet in E flat, 
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op. 44, for piano, two violins, viola and cello, was given by 
Henry Green, J. Sutcliffe, Mme. Carapata, Mrs. Zeigler 
and Ralph Cox. Edythe Lever Hawes, a soprano who has 
lately become a resident of the city, appeared for the first 
time and chose for her number “Piano, Piano, Canto Pio,” 
from Weber’s “Il Franco Arciero.” Mrs, Hawes received 
a very cordial welcome and has taken an important place 
in the musical fraternity. 

_ Wahoo, Neb., December 7, 1919—On Saturday even- 
ing, November 8, the pupils of Mildred E. Johnson, a for- 
mer pupil of Sidney Silber, head of the piano department 
of the University School of Music of Lincoln, were heard 
in a recital, assisted by Ethyle Wilson, vocalist, and Earl 
Morin, violinist. The pupils appearing included Edna 
Peglow, Lois Mack, Ralph Ludi, Gertrude Carlisle and 
Raymond Bredenberg. Miss Wilson is supervisor of 
music at Grand Island, Neb., and Mr. Morin is connected 
with the violin department of Luther College, of this city. 

Washington, D. C.—(Sce letter on another page.) 

West Hartford, Conn., December 15, 1919.—Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, and Ida Geer Weller, mezzo-contralto, 
opened the World Famous Artists’ Series here on Tues- 
day evening, December 9. Both singers received a 
hearty demonstration of approval, especially Mr. Mur- 
phy, who is an old favorite in these parts. Mrs. Weller, 
however, is not so well known, and she greatly 
impressed her hearers with the tasteful selection of 
numbers, as well as the quality of her lovely voice and 
skill in singing. Other artists to be heard here this 
season include Galli-Curci, Rosa Ponselle, Caroline 
Lazzari and Rudolph Ganz, Jascha Heifetz, Sophie 
Braslau and Anna Case. 

Webster City, Ia., November 14, 1919.—Alice Hack- 
ett, of Fort Dodge, was heard here recently in an inter- 
esting piano recital given at the home of Mrs. J. L. Kam- 
rar. A local paper spoke of Mrs. Hackett's playing as 
follows: “Mrs. Hackett is a woman of delightful person- 
ality, as well as a talented and accomplished musician. 
Her skilful execution and pleasing interpretation of mas- 
terpieces by Chopin, Liszt and other celebrated com- 
posers proclaimed her an artist of genuine ability.” 

Youngstown, Ohio, November 10, 1919—The Cham- 
ber of Commerce will present two American operas, 
which were produced with great success at the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York last season, on 
December 18, at the Park Theater. They are Joseph 
Breil’s “The Legend,” and Charles Wakefield Cadman’'s 
“Shanewis.” Anna Fitziu is to appear in the first, with 
Mr. Breil as conductor of the orchestra, and Tsianina 
Redfeather will sing in Mr. Cadman’s Indian opera. In 
both cases the original cast will appear. The Chamber 
of Commerce has undertaken to bring these Metropolitan 
offerings here in order to further interest in American 
musical art. 

Florence Magidson, soprano, gave her debut recital at 
South High Auditorium recently, achieving a notable 
success. 

Mrs. Warren P. Williamson. State Chairman of Music 
of the Ohio Federation of Woman’s Clubs, has gone to 
Cambridge, Mass., where she will spend the winter. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 

M. E. Church choir, of which he is also director. A fes- 
tival of music November 19 presented various choral 
numbers and these soloists: Kathryn Platt Gunn, violin- 
ist, and Mrs. Chester C, Marshall, organist and pianist. 
Ethel Watson Usher was at the piano for Miss Gunn. 

The church calendar of December 14 contains well 
known anthems and standard organ pieces. “Rejoice in 
the Lord” (Hollins) and “Lovely Appear” (Gounod) 
were the principal choral works. Beside the large chorus 
choir there were the following soloists: Grace Belle Van 
Riper, soprano; Stella Tomlinson, contralto; Louis B. 
Burke, tenor, and William J, Wilson, bass. 

November 30 Garret’s “Harvest” cantata was per- 
formed, Alfred D. Shaw, tenor, being the assisting artist. 





Dittlers Score Success 
Herbert and Mary Dittler scored a decided success at 
their sonata recital at the Princess Theater, New York, on 
Sunday afternoon, January 4. A detailed report of this 
concert will appear in next week’s issue. 


Elizabeth St. Ives Also Singing “Rachem” 

In the singing of Mana-Zucca’s Hebrew song, “Rachem,” 
Elizabeth St. Ives won distinctive success at the Century 
Opera House concert on Sunday, December 21, 
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Fuerstman Brings Rachmaninoff to Newark 


Another splendid artist was brought to Newark, N. J., 
by Joseph A. Fuerstman when that manager presented 
Rachmaninoff in a debut recital in the First Regiment 
Armory in that city on the evening of Saturday, December 
27. Rachmaninoff played amid a setting of Christmas 
trees bordered by brilliant poinsettia, and the extremely 
large audience gave the famous pianist the hearty recep- 
tion he deserved. The composer-pianist played three of 
his own compositions, one of them being the ever popu- 
lar prelude in C sharp minor. Other composers repre- 
sented on the program were Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Chopin and Liszt. 


Louis Koemmenich Moves His Studios 


Louis Koemmenich has announced the removal of 
his studios to 257 West Ninety-first street, New York. 
He will accept a limited number of pupils for score 
reading, orchestration and conducting. Among those 
who have coached with Mr. Koemmenich are Alma 
Beck, Sophie Braslau, Rose Bryant, Alma Clayburgh, 
Frederick Gunster, Marion Greene, Litta Grimm, Flor- 
ence Mulford-Hunt, Judson House, Adelaide Fischer, 
Grace Kerns, Frieda Klink, Morgan Kingston, Harold 
Land, Albert Lindquest, Mary Mellish, Lambert Mur- 
phy Ottilie Schilig, Marie Sundelius, Henrietta Wake- 
field and others. 


Hamlin’s New York Recital, January 18 

George Hamlin will give his only New York recital 
for this season on Sunday afternoon, January 18, at 
Aeolian Hall. The tenor has long been a conspicuous 
figure in both the concert and operatic fields, where his 
vivid and artistic interpretations have won for him 
much praise. Mr. Hamlin opened the current season 
with his eighth engagement at the Worcester Festival, 
and the critics agreed that his art far surpassed all 
former records and that his voice was never so fresh 
and beautiful. He will present a program of unusual 
interest on January 18. 
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LADA’S SUCCESS BRINGS 
HER MANY ENGAGEMENTS 


A Fascinating Character, Says Critic, After Visiting 
Her Home—Her Carnegie Hall Recital Brings In- 
teresting Review of Her Work—Next New 
York Recital on January 20 


While passing through Poughkeepsie during the holi- 
lays, the Musicaz Courter representative noticed that 
Lada, the young American dancer, is scheduled to appear 
it the Collingwood Opera House of that city on January 
a streak of good luck, it was 
artist in question lived but a short 
from Poughkeepsie—at Pawling Manor, which is 
Dutchess County. To make a long story 
telephone conversation resulted in a 

trip through the country to the 


24 And incidentally, by 
also learned that the 
cistance 
in Staatsburg 
hort, a 
vhirring automobile 
house of dreams.” 

It might be interesting to know that the first impression 
as there is something very 


convenient 


aroused a feeling of wonder, 


fascinating about this little woman off the stage as well 
as on it. Over a nicely appointed tea table, in the midst 
of simple, yet exquisitely artists surroundings, the writer 
tried to get Lada to chat a bit on her work. She, how- 
ever, like most great artists, refused absolutely to talk 


herself, but in the natural course of the visit, the 
fortunately, let several interesting things slip out. 
was that the designs in her studio and the 
all her own creations. A mere glance at 
1 wonderful affair and a copy from an old 
dating back to the Norsman—emphasizes 
the importance of such a statement. 

Another thing discovered! Lada is an enthusiast about 
her work. Owing to the unusual success of her Carnegie 
Hall appearance of December 5, when she not only drew 
a capacity house but turned more than a thousand people 
will give several other New York recitals this 


ibout 
iMncer, 
One of these 
decorations are 
the fireplace 
Norwegian one 


away, she 
F ‘ollowing her 


season, the next one being on January 20 

Poughkeepsie date on January 24, Lada will appear in 
Kingston, Binghamton, Scranton, Pa., where she has two 
engagements; Altoona, Johnstown, York, Harrisburg, on 
the Keystone Concert Series with her other engagements 
at Erie, Nashville, Galesburg, Ill, as well as many others 
before the Lenten season. 

In conclusion, it might be added that one does not won 
der after knowing Lada and her work that Henry T 
Finck said the following in the Evening Post of Decem 
ber 8: 


“Lapa DANCEs.” 

“With a background of the dull browns and greens of a 
wooded § Lada in pale green seemed a sprite as she 
danced to the last two movements of Tschaikowsky’s sym- 
phony No. 6 ( Pathetique), the first movement having been 
played by the orchestra conducted by Nahan 
Carnegie Hall Friday night. In this number 
little back-sweeping movement and then a 


scene, 


previously 
Franko, at 
there was a 


4 7 
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poise on the part of the dancer which seemed grace itself, 
as though she were preparing for winged flight to the 
foliage back of her—the fact that it was only painted being 
the reason for not doing so. Not merely painted, but 
having actual substance, and so arousing interest, was a 
door set in what seemed to be a massive rock. Curiosity 
in this was abated in Lada’s second dance, Schubert’s sym- 
phony in B minor (“Unfinished”), in which, after the most 
graceful knocking that one could ever wish to behold, the 
door swung open upon a blue void. Unfortunately, with 
this exception, the second dance was so similar to the first 
each detracted from the other. 

“In Ravel’s ‘Valses Nobles et Sentimentales’ the dancer 
appeared with red wig and redder fan, and the former 
applied to the waltzes was missing, while the latter was 
translated into terms of coquettishness. But in Skilton’s 
‘War Dance’—that stirring music so well interpreted by 
Mr. Franko—Lada was at her best, which was quickly ap- 
preciated by the spectators. Her slight figure, topped with 
the massive headdress of an Indian chieftain, became the 
embodiment of rhythm. Such motion! Such music! Such 


grace! It should have been the finale, but even so, the 
closing dance of Schubert’s ‘Laendler’ (op. 18) was as 
delightful as her gown was quaint.” 
Coming Philharmonic Attractions 
Sunday afternoon, January 4, Eddy Brown was the 


assisting artist at the Philharmonic Society’s concert. The 
violinist played the Bruch G minor concerto, and for the 
purely orchestral numbers of his program Josef Stransky 
selected Rachmaninoff’s second symphony, Sibelius’ tone 
poem, “The Swan of Tuonela,” and the prelude to “The 
Mastersingers.” 

The second of the Philharmonic’s series of four Satur- 
day evening concerts takes place next Saturday evening, 
January 10, in Carnegie Hall, when the orchestra will give 
a Tschaikowsky-Wagner program. 

Sunday afternoon, January 11, at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, Eddy Brown will be the assisting artist at the 
Philharmonic’s third Brooklyn concert of the season. 


Music School Settlement Gives Concert 
The Music School Settlement, 55 East Third street, in- 
vited all the old pupils to a school concert which was held 
on January 4. There were solo numbers given by former 
pupils, who are now in professional life, and the Senior 
Orchestra played a suite by Johan Berghout, which was 
heard for the first time in America. 


Ordonez Back in New York 

arrived in New York from Mexico 
The criticisms which the Spanish bari- 
tone received in the dailies while appearing in opera in 
Mexico were even more flattering than those which he 
received in New York when he made his debut here. Mr. 
Ordonez sang at Public School No. 27 on January 4, and on 


Augusto Ordonez 
on December 29. 


Lada at Her Beautiful Home 
at Staatsburg, N. Y. 


If atmospheric conditions are 
conducive to art, then it is little 
wonder that the creative 
of Lada visualizes a symphony 
of Schubert or a Spross ballad 
so delightfully in these charm- 
The accom- 


mind 


ing surroundings. 
panying photographs give but a 
fair idea of the splendors of 
Pawling Manor. (1) Looking 
in a perfect mirror. (2) Lada 
examining the model of the old 
mansion before it was remod- 
eled, (3) In the orchard. (4) 
At work on some designing. 
(5) Enjoying a view of the 
Hudson from the window. 
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January 27 he is scheduled to appear in joint recital with 
the Baroness de Torinoff at Carnegie Hall, 


Rosalie Miller Sings at Y. W. H. A. Carnival 


During Carnival Week, December 1-7, held at the 
Y. W. H. A., 31 West 110th street, Rosalie Miller, assisted 
at the piano by Stewart Ross, gave an entire program on 
Thursday evening, December 4. The young singer was 
tendered a warm reception. She was in good voice and 
her artistic rendition of the following program was only 
another evidence of the fact that she is worthy of being 
ranked among the foremost of the younger artists : 


“Come, Ever Smiling Liberty,” ‘ ‘Sommi Dei,” “Torrente 
Cresciuto,” Handel; “Melancholy,” “Snow Bells,” Schu- 
mann ; “Le Passant,” Hue; “Aimons nous,’ Saint- Saéns ; 


“Dansons la gigue !” Poldowski ; Old English songs, Henry 
Martin, arranged by Sharp; “Crystal Springs,” “Where 
the Bee Sucks,” Arne; “Willow, Willow,” and “Come 
Lasses and Lads ;” “Supplication,” La Forge; Old English 
lullaby, Mabel W. Hill; two Negro spirituals, arranged by 
William Reddick—‘Leanin’ on the Lawd” and “Wait till 
Ah Put on Mah Crown.” 


Elizabeth Rothwell with Beethoven Association 
Elizabeth Rothwell will be one of the assisting art- 
ists at the third concert of the Beethoven Association, 
January 13. She will be heard in a group of the mas- 
ter’s Scotch songs, with piano, violin and cello accom- 
paniment, and in a second group chosen from the 
wealth of lyric material, much of it unknown to the 
average concertgoer, which Beethoven left to the 
world. 
Destinn, Mardones and Menges 
Next Biltmore Soloists 


The Fifth Biltmore Friday Morning Musicale will take 
place in the grand ballroom on Friday morning, January 
9. The soloists on this occasion will be Ema Destinn, 
soprano; Jose Mardones, bass, and Isolde Menges, vio- 
linist. 


Two of Alcock’s New York Engagements 
Merle Alcock will be heard as soloist with the Schola 
Cantorum in New York on January 21. Another engage- 
ment in that city booked for the contralto is on January 
25, when she appears with Albert Spalding at one of 
Gretchen Dick’s American artists’ concerts at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. 


New York Philharmonic in Boston 
Fred J. Mclsaac, the enterprising Boston manager, has 
engaged the Philharmonic Society of New York for a con- 
cert in that city on February 18. It will be the first time 
ine New York Philharmonic has played in Boston in four 
years. 
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(Continued from page 17.) 
Dream” (Mendelssohn), solo for oboe (J. Rousse), solo 
for English horn from the “New World Symphony” 
(Dvorak), “Under the Linden Trees” from Alsatian 
scenes (Massenet), rondo from concerto for bassoon 
(Mozart), and the “Little Symphony” for flute, oboes, 
clarinets, bassoons and horns (Gounod). 

It was evident throughout the entire concert that the 
audience was keenly interested in the program, because 
of the fact that the prefaced remarks were of particular 
benefit to the children, or rather, to the future music en- 
thusiasts. In giving this series of educational concerts, 





‘Mr. Damrosch is opening a field to the younger genera- 


tions, which in later years will undoubtedly reap its re- 
ward. 


Elizabeth Rothwell, Soprano 


Elizabeth Rothwell, soprano, returned to the field of 
public work in a song recital which she gave at Aeolian 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, December 27. Mrs. Roth- 
well, who is the wife of Walter Henry Rothwell, the 
conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, 
is well and favorably remembered from her first ap- 
pearances in this country in the Savage production of 
“Madame Butterfly” and from her concert singing with 
the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra, when her husband 
conducted that organization. Mrs. Rothwell began 
with Paradies’ “M’ha Preso Alla Sua Ragna,” “Wert 
Thou with Me” (Bach), and “Danza, Danza, Fanciulla 
Gentile” (Durante), followed them by a group of 
Brahms, sung in English, which was succeeded, in turn, 
by a group of English songs, including two by her hus- 
band, and she ended with a group of French songs by 
Debussy, Laparra and Fauré. 

In the first group Mrs. Rothwell was distinctly nerv- 
ous, as One might well expect of a singer facing the 
public after five or six years’ absence, but she rapidly 
recovered her poise, and her singing of the Brahms 
songs was distinguished by all that splendid interpre- 
tative power which was formerly the principal charac- 
teristic of her recital work. er voice is of a very 
sympathetic quality, and under excellent control lends 
itself particularly well to the fineness of her art. Her 
enunciation of the English groups was satisfyingly 
clear. Richard Hageman’s new song, “At the Well,” 
is not only of great interest with its peculiar rhythmic 
effects, but delightfully melodious and charming, and 
was especially well interpreted by Mrs. Rothwell, who 
also did full justice to her husband’s two songs, ‘‘Mid- 
summer Night” and “Bacchanal.” Everything was so 
good it would be useless to single out any particular 
number for praise, but perhaps the climax of the re- 
cital was reached in Brahms’ exquisite “Love Everlast- 
ing.” There was a large audience, which welcomed the 
returning singer heartily as she came on, and applauded 
her throughout the afternoon for her excellent work. 
All in all, it must have been a very satisfactory return 
for Mrs, Rothwell. Walter Golde provided remarkably 
fine accompaniments throughout the afternoon. He 
was in entire sympathy with Mrs. Rothwell, and con- 
tributed his full share to the artistic realization of the 
program, 


DECEMBER 28 





New York Symphony Orchestra— 
Mme. Wurmser-Delcourt, Soloist 


At, the New York Symphony Orchestra concert in 
Aeolian Hall, Sunday afternoon, December 28, an extraor- 
dinary.feature occurred in the appearance of Mme, Wurm- 
ser-Delcourt, a foremost exponent of the chromatic harp, 
who made her American debut. Mme, Wurmser-Delcourt 
is from Paris, but has toured extensively in many coun- 
tries. Her numbers were a concertstiick, with orchestral 
accompaniment, by Pierne, and two dances—‘“Sacre” and 
“Profane”—by Debussy, also played with the orchestra, 
all of which required much skill, but Mme. Wurmser- 
Delcourt proved to be fully equal to the task. She gave 
them with much brilliancy of tone and charm of manner. 

In the program notes there was an excellent historical 
account of the pedal harp and chromatic harp, and also a 
review of Mme. Wurmser-Delcourt’s career, 

Conductor Damrosch and his men, besides furnishing 
admirable accompaniments to the harp numbers, gave an 
excellent reading of the “Freischiitz” overture, Weber; the 
César Franck symphony in D minor, and the “Sounds of 
the Forest,” from “Siegfried,” and prelude to act three of 
“Lohengrin,” Wagner. 


Hercules Giamateo, Pianist 


Hercules Giamateo gave a piano recital on Sunday af- 
ternoon, December 28, in the Princess Theater, which was 
attended by a small but friendly audience. His program 
contained variations on a Russian theme (Beethoven), 
rondo capriccioso, op. 14 (Mendelssohn), three Chopin 
waltzes, two works of his own composition—etude a cap- 


pricco and elegy—as well as Liszt’s “Rigoletto” para- 
phrase. 


Benno Moiseiwitsch, Pianist 

Benno Moiseiwitsch, the pianist, gave his second 
New York recital at Carnegie Hall on Sunday after- 
noon, December 28, before an audience which very 
comfortably filled the hall. It is perfectly evident that 
there is a yery strong appeal to the public in Mr. Moi- 
seiwitsch’s playing. He is a fine artist. He has a 
splendidly developed technic, including a dazzling 
school of velocity. He has fine taste in music. His 
delicate passages are a delight to the ear. He sings a 
melody in a way that reminds one of the young Pade- 
rewski, and he plays loudly, giving the impression of 
breadth and depth, without once forcing the piano. 
These are all characteristics of his playing, but at the 
same time there is something behind these attributes 
which makes him a public favorite. It is that intangi- 
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ble something which we describe by the word “person- 
ality.” Of that he has plenty and to spare, and it gets 
over, as the colloquial expression goes. His personal- 
ity was strikingly expressed by the piece with which he 
began his program, the little prelude in C which stands 
at the beginning of Bach’s “Well Tempered Clavi- 
chord,” and is known to all the world—to the musician 
for itself and to the layman because of Gounod’s em- 
bodiment of it in his “Ave Maria”; but what other 
pianist ever thought of beginning a program with this 
simple, short masterpiece—and yet how fitting a gate- 
way it is to the world of piano literature, Following 
it came the Beethoven “Appassionata™ sonata, and 
after that the whole of the Schumann “Kreisleriana,” 
rarely heard on a concert program. To the present 
writer, Schumann has always been a king of composers 
for the piano, an opinion which can only be strength- 
ened by such performances as Mr, Moiseiwitsch gave 
of the “Kreisleriana.” The whimsical, changing spirit 
of the whole he gave to perfection, It was a splendid 
bit of piano playing at his highest point, followed by 
two groups of shorter works by Rachmaninoff, Stra- 
vinsky, Palmgren, Debussy and Chopin, and, to end 
with, the Liszt fantasy on themes, from Mozart’s “Mar- 
riage of Figaro” in the version still further elaborated 
by Ferruccio Busoni, The delightful Stravinsky study 
in F sharp, played with amazing brilliance, had to be 
repeated at once, and Palmgren’s “Bird Song” as well, 
The Chopin playing, like all his other work, is marked 
by the evident intention to suppress himself to the 
» B.. of the composer. The hyphenated fantasy—Mo- 
zart-Liszt-Busoni—is pretty poor music, but, Moisei- 
witsch made it sound almost plausible, which is as 
much as anybody can do. The audience called him 
back for three or four encores at the end of what was 
an unusually enjoyable recital. 
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Katharine Dayton, Diseuse 


Katharine Dayton, an American diseuse, who had been 
heard here previous to her recital at the Princess Theater on 
Monday afternoon, December 29, was listened to by a 
large audience that manifested warm approval, She is a 
talented young woman whose work is greatly aided by a 
charm and naturalness of manner. Her program follows : 
Two songs from the first French comic opera—‘“Robin 
m’aime,” “J’ai encore un tel pate’—Adam De la Hale ; 
two French folk songs—“La peche des moules,” “L'autre 
jour m/’allant promener’—arranged by Weckerlin ; two 
Creole folk songs—“Lizetto,” arranged by Weckerlin, 
“Musieu Bainjo,” arranged by H. E. Krehbiel; “The Or- 
gan Grinder,’ Schubert; “Le Paon,” Maurice Ravel; 
“Dunya,” Kurt Schindler; “Serenade de Moliere, Masse- 
net; “The Eternal Feminine,” Delmet; “Chinese Prayer, 
Louise A. Garnet; “The Intransigeant Hen,” Neidlinger ; 
“The Post-Darwinian,” Peel; “The Freudian Goldfish,” 
Neidlinger; “Little Brother’s Lullaby,” Broeckx ; *The 
Icicle,” Karolyn Wells Bassett; “The Kind Moon, Harold 
Spencer; “The Saccharine Lure,” “Any Creeping Thing, 
and “The Aeroplane,” David Stanley Smith, 


Alice Moncrieff, Contralto 
The song recital of Alice Moncrieff, originally scheduled 
for December 15, but which was postponed owing to an 
accident to the electric lights in Aeolian Hall, took place 
on Monday afternoon, December 29. Upon entering the 
stage Miss Moncrieff was greeted with long continued ap- 
plause, and after singing her opening group, she was re- 
called many times. The contralto was in excellent voice, 
: (Continued on page 40.) 

















The REBIRTH of a great 
AMERICAN TENOR 


of the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 


Orville 
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My dear Mr. Haywood:- 





ORVILLE HARROLDO 
696 MADISON AVENUE 


December 322, 1919 


No doubt you will be 
surprised to know that my friends have 
renamed me, and that it wae brought a- 
bout by none other than the celebrated 
baritone, Antonio Scotti. While in his 
apartment, relative to signing my con- 
tract for the epring tour of the Scotti 
Grand Opera Company, he remarked, "I must 
change the name to ‘Orville Harrold, Jr.’ 
The old Orville Harrold of three years 
ago is no more. You have been reborn, 
physically, mentally, and vocally." 


The great change in 
my voice wae brought about through your 
patient, careful, and intelligent work 
with me for the past two years, and I am 
more than grateful to you. 


Sincerely yours 














HAYWOOD INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSAL SONG, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 

















“RIP VAN WINKLE” A SUCCESS 


(Continued from page §.) 


gaged solely to create the role, made her debut, however, 
as Mimi in “Bohéme” at which time she was proclaimed 
one of the biggest operatic finds of the generation. Vocal- 
ly she lived up to that exalted reputation, but as previously 
reported her diction marred her work greatly. f Ameri- 
can singers will not learn how to sing English, how can 
operas in that tongue succeed? Miss Herbert's Italian 
diction was excellent in Mimi and her English in “Rip” 
was inexcusable. By her makeup, too, she deterred great- 
ly the splendid opinion previously formulated. Beautiful 


to look upon, on and off the stage, she looked rather in- 
sipid on this occasion, owing to a poor makeup. Whoever 
told Miss Herbert to splash her cheeks with vivid red 


should be reprimanded, and if it is the lady herself, she 
showed poor judgment. Vocally she did remarkably well. 

Hector Dufranne, the Belgian baritone, has the best dic- 
tion of all the company. If operas were written in Chinese, 
no doubt Chinamen would understand Dufranne if he 
sang in that language. As it is, singing in French, Italian, 
German or English, his diction is so perfect that every 
word is understood. Though the part of Hudson is a 
small one, he rendered it so commendably as to make it 
a standing figure in the episode. He won the blessing of 
his audience by making his text comprehensible. If the 
balance of the cast had enunciated as well as Mr. Dufranne, 
the presentation of “Rip” would have been much more 
enjovabic and would have scored more heavily with the 
public. 

Edouard Cotreuil sang the role of Dirck well and por- 
trayed it admirably. Unfortunately not conversant with 
the English language Mr. Cotreuil’s enunciation was atro- 
cious, and not a single word could be understood. Gus- 
tave Huberdeau as Vedder was highly satisfactory, and 
the Derrick Van Bummel of Constantin Nicolay was an- 
other excellent characterization which won recognition. 
Edna Darch knows how to enunciate English and she 
demonstrated it without doubt at Katrina. Emma Noe 
was a clever Goose-Girl; Edmund Warnery, a funny Jan, 
and Harold Carroll rounded off the cast as Hans. 

Alexander Smallens, who on three days’ notice and with 
only one rehearsal had accepted the heavy task of direct- 
ing the performance, did so in a most remarkable fashion. 
Under his guidance the orchestra gave splendid support to 
the singers, besides bringing out all the beauties of the 
melodious score 

The scenery, designed and executed by Peter J. Donigan, 
scenic artist of the Chicago Opera Association, was beau- 
tiful and tasteful and words of praise are due to Jules 
Speck for the clever and artistic pictures which afforded 
much pleasure to the eye. The chorus was excellent, like- 
wise the corps de ballet, headed by Mlle. Ledow. 

“Rip” is an entertaining opera, well worth hearing and 
seeing, and deserving of many repetitions. The story 
is as follows: 


Tue ARGUMENT, 
(Written by Percy MacKaye.) 


(Act 1.) The action begins about the middle of the eighteenth 
century on the village green of a Dutch community in the Cats 
kills 


Here Nicholas Vedder, Landlord of the Inn, has two daugh- 
ters, Katrina and Peterkee. The elder—Katrina—a buxom but 
shrewish girl, is betrothed to Rip Van Winkle, a happy-go-lucky 
vagabond of the village Peterkee, still a child in her early 
teens, attends the school of Derrick Van Bummel, whose son, 
Jan, a stuttering foolish fellow, desires Katrina's hand for him- 
self and is favored by Nicholas an account of his property. 


The wedding settlement between Katrina and ip, however, 
is ready to be signed, when Derrick enters dragging in Peterkee as 
a culprit whom Rip has lured away to play hooky from school 
with the other children Peterkee admits that, at Rip’s instiga- 


tion, she has been fishing with plum cake for a mermaid at a 
mountain brook. At this moment Rip himself appears with the 
school children flying a kite. Absorbed in his play with them, 
he has totally forgotten his wedding engagement with Katrina, 
who berates him fhercely and leaves him bewildered and crest- 
len. while Peterkee is taken by her father to be punished in 
the nn. 
ose-girl now cheers up Rip by getting him to join her and 


the 





Act I. 





Act II—Scene I. 
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thunder shower as Peterkee, escaped from her father’s punishment, 


hastens to Rip to be comforted. Listening to the thunder, Rip 
tells her and the children the legend of Hendrick Hudson and 
his crew—how every twenty years they return in the ghostly ship, 
the Half Moon, to hold a bowling party in the mountains. At the 
climax of his tale, with a great thunder-clap, Hendrick Hudson 
himself appears in a sunshine shower. All take fight but Rip and 
Peterkee, whom Hendrick invites to his party of Nine Pins at mid- 
night, when he promises to give Rip a magic flask as a wedding 
gilt. At this, Rip returns exultantly to Katrina, who is re-enter- 
ing, but, as she comes, Hendrick vanishes. Rip tells her of Hen- 
drick’s offer, but Katrina, mocking Rip’s credulity, tells him to 
return with his magic flask by the morrow’s sundown, or she will 
marry Jan, The voice of Hendrick is heard calling and, amidst 
the storm, Rip and Peterkee set forth together for the mountains. 

(Act II Scene 1) Stopping at Rip’s hut after the storm to make 
preparations for their journey, Rip and Peterkee continue their 
way. (Scene 2.) By a dusky footpath, up the mountain, attended 
by fairy voices of calling Katydids and the plaintive cry of the 
whip poor-will. So they encounter Dick Spuytenduyvil, mate of 
the Half Moon, carrying two kegs of liquor, which Rip helps him 
to carry to the mountain peak. 

(Scene 3.) There, by moonlight, are gathered Hendrick Hudson 
and his ghostly crew, who welcome them to their party of Nine 
Pins, during which Hendrick and Dirck plot to bring about the 
future mae > Ren of Rip to Peterkee instead of to Katrina, by de- 
taining Rip on the mountain until their return after twenty years, 
To this end, Peterkee is allowed to win the magic flask in a bowl- 
ing match with Dirck, who then conducts her down the mountain 
saying Rip will follow, while Rip, absorbed and delighted in his 
play with lightning and thunder, is plied with a sleep potion, the 
ninth pwd of which overwhelms Sim with slumber just as the 
golden Half Moon comes sailing into view on the air, manned by 
the ghostly sailors singing him a lullaby of farewell. 

(Act Til, Scene 1.) (Twenty years later.) At sunrise, on the 
mountain peak, Rip is awakened by fairy presences of nature 
who take f'ght as mt stirs. Rising pointaiy. he is bewildered to 
find himself old, white bearded and weatherbeaten. Calling on 
Peterkee, he disappears in the mists, from which now emerge into 
view (Scene 2), the ruined chimney and walls of Rip’s hut en- 
tangled with vines and shrubbery. Here Peterkee, now a young 
woman, in bridal clothes, comes searching for the magic flask, 
Finding it in the chimney niche, where she left it, she reveals how 
she tasted its enchanted waters of youth, and prays- that Rip, so 
long lost, may yet return to his home, Ancient and strange, Rip 
himself appears before her like a “fairy goblin.” In their scene 
together they are on the point of recognition when old Nicholas 
enters, chiding Peterkee for mbreeronge away from the wedding at 
sundown, and, despite Rip’s protests, urries her off with him, foe 
ing Rip to a sadly mystitied soliloquy by his ruined hearth, 

(Scene 3.) But now, on the village green by the Inn, Hans 
Van Bummel, younger brother of Jan, is about to be wedded to 
Peterkee, who has stubbornly refused to marry for these twenty 
ears past, during which Katrina and Jan have reared a large 
family of their own. Now, as Nicholas comes with Peterkee and 
the ceremony is about to proceed, barking dogs and hooting chil- 
dren announce the entrance of old Rip, who comes claiming his 
promised bride at sundown, 

Mocked and struck down as an intruding beggar, he is befriended 
by Peterkee, who gives him as alms the magic flask. As Rip puts 
this to his lips, gaining and thunder prelude the reappearance of 
Hendrick Hudson and his crew who, to miraculous organ peals, 
troop forth in wedding raiment from the church as Rip appears 
in the fairy igh restored to his youth. Rigid as nine pins, the 
aghast Dutch folk are bowled into oblivion as Rip and Peterkee 
are united in their wedding at sundown. 
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day of the Infanta,” was given a second hearing and in 
no way changed the opinion of the writer as to its merits 
and drawbacks. 

“Burrerrty,” SATURDAY, DECEMBER 27. (EVENING). 

“Madame Butterfly” had its last performance of the 
season at popular prices on Saturday night with the regu- 
lar cast, headed by Tamaki Miura. Rene Devries. 


May Peterson Presented with Birthday Cake 


May Peterson, the well known prima donna, was sur- 
prised on a recent Wednesday evening, when she gave 
a recital at Petersburg, Va., by an admirer living near 
there, who presented her with a large Lady Baltimore 
cake, Shortly after the third selection of the evening’s 
program had been rendered, Miss Eppes, who has learned 
to know Miss Peterson well since her trips to Petersburg, 
presented her with the cake as a small token of her es- 
teem. It was Miss Peterson's birthday, and at the time 
of the presentation sixteen candles were on the cake cast- 
ing torth their radiance. The prima donna waited until 
the conclusion of the performance before extinguishing 
the tiny lights. Miss Peterson was paying her fourth 








A 
children in a dance which is terminated by an approaching visit to Petersburg in eighteen months, 
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NEW YORK CONCERTS 


(Continued from page 39.) 
and rendered her various numbers with artistic finish. 
She possesses the gift of presenting her songs in a clear 
and intelligent manner, and by so doing, she invariably 
gives pleasure to her audience. 

Her program comprised “Come Again” (Dowland), 
“Largo” (Old Italian) by Caldara, Francis Hopkinson’s 
“Give Me Thy Heart” and “O’er the Hills,” “Despair” 
(Brahms), “O Father” (Melartin), Chopin’s “Lithuanian 
Song,” Greig’s “The First Meeting” and “Thy Warnin 
Is Good,” “Le vieux Moulin” (Fourdrain), “Beau Soir, 
(Debussy), “Good Morning Sue” (Delibes), “Fleurs 
Jetée” (Fauré), “Before the Crucifix” (Frank La Forge), 
“Tomorrow” (Milligan), “He Is on the Sea” (written for 
and dedicated to Miss Moncrieff) (Mark Andrews), “My 
Little Home” (Pierce), “Mountain Girl’s Lament” 
(Young), and “The Time for Making Songs Has Come,” 
by Rogers. Three of these songs were redemanded, Miss 
Moncrieff was the recipient of many beautiful floral of- 
ferings, and was applauded for her artistic singing by a 
very large audience. Coenraad V. Bos accompanied sym- 
pathetically. 


Orchestral Society at Century Theater 


The Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, 
conductor, will give its last two subscription concerts 
of the season at the Century Theater instead of at 
Aeolian Hall. On Sunday afternoon, January 18, 
Jacques Thibaud, violinist, and Marguerite Namara, 
soprano, will be the soloists, while Max Rosen. violin- 
ist, and Gladys Axman, soprano, will appear on Febru- 
ary 29. Mr. Jacobs announces an extra concert at the 
penne sa Theater on March 21, with Ema Destinn as the 
particular star. Raa RS hha 
Pilzer’s New Jersey Recital January 10 

_Maximillian Pilzer, the eminent American violinist, 
gives an interesting recital in Bloomfield, N. J., on the 
evening of January 10. Numbers by Nardini, Wieniawski, 
Bruch, Sarasate, Rehfeld and Pilzer will make up the pro- 
gram. Francis Moore will accompany at the piano. 














© Moffett, Chicago. 
EVELYN HERBERT AS PETERKEDR. 





Act I1l—Scene II 





Act 111—Scene 111 


THER WORLD PREMIBRE OF REGINALD DE KOVEN’S “RIP VAN WINKLE” AT CHICAGO. 


The scenery was designed and ewecuted by Peter J. Donigan, chief scenic artist of the Chicago Opera Association. 


The book, by Percy MacKaye, is founded on Washington Irving’s 
The scenic views show: 1 (Act 1). The village inn and church of a little Dutch community in the Catskill Mountains. 


2 (Act 2, scene 1). Rip’s 


famous story of Rip Van Winkle. 
hut in the mountains. 3 (Act 2, scene 2). A spot in the mountains where Rip and Peterkee encountered Dick Spuytenduyvil, mate of Hendrick Hudson’s ship, The Half Moon. 
4 (Act 2, scene 3). The scene of the famous bowling party. 5 (Act 8, scene 2). The ruins of Rip’s hut. 6 (Act 3, scene 3). Again the village green, as in Act 1, but twenty years 


The tree, it will be observed, has grown most remarkably in the intervening years. 


The portrait is that of Evelyn Herbert, as Peterkee, 


later, with the landscape decidedly changed. 
the principal female character of the opera, and one invented by Mr. MacKaye, as she does not appear in the Washington Irving tale. Photos, Kaufmann & Fabry Co. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC | 





G. Schirmer, New York and Boston 


“With Sighs, Sweet Rose,” Song, by Frank Seymour 
Hastings ’ 

The best known setting of Robert Burns’ ig | Love Is Like a 
Red, Red Rose,” is undoubtedly that of Frank Seymour Hastings, 
andthe same characteristics are to be found in the new song noted 
above. He calls it Reverie,” and its fluent melody, plain 
choral accompaniment, playable and easy, with much variety, and 
appropriate echo of the words in the music, all this should go far 
to make “With Sighs” sell well. The text is evidently anonymous. 
unless modest Mr. Hastings (New York banker, man of affairs an 
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“A Ballad,” “Winged Winds” and “Snowbirds,” Three 
Concert Pieces for the Piano, Op. 26, by Cecil Bur- 
leigh 

The ballad is missing, but “Winged Winds” is highly descriptive 
music, difficult throughout, requiring big technic, strong reach, @ 
octave-playing being indiapeoenie closing with “interlocked oc- 
taves” in chromatics to a high E-flat. “Snowbirds” is dainty, with 
many | g light passage-work alternating with staccato 
effects, most of it marked “soft” and “very soft.” 


“The Eagle” (Der Adler), Song, by Arensky, Op. 44, 
No. 1, with Russian Text by Count Golenistscheff- 
Kutusoff (Translated into English by F. W. Mar- 
tens) and German Words by G. Lowenthal 


This is a characteristic Russian work, the piano part consisting 








ardent lover of music as well as ful p to 
hide behind the poem! He sings of the fading rose, but consoles 
with the reflection: 
“Thou again shalt bloom, and joyful feel 
: The sun’s reviving power.” 
It is dedicated to Louise Cox, and is for soprano only, range low 
E to high A, striking the A twice. 


J. Fischer & Brother, New York 
“When Lovers Part” and “Secret Languages,” Two 
Songs, by Fay Foster 


An inspired love song of the best modern quality is “When 
Lovers Part.” With a rushing piano accompaniment in triplets, 
much temperamental vigor, interludes of brilliant effect, this song 
will make effect, no matter how it is sung. There is a curious 
succession of seventh chords in the second and third measures at 
top of page four which are yet entirely euphonious, but would have 
hoch delssohn et al. Orchestral parts to be had also. The 
voice ends on the augmented second of the keynote; very original! 
For high and low voices. “Secret Languages’ is a charming 
scherzo, telling about a tiny elf who repeated these words 

“Kiggetty, Quabbetty, Gubbetty” 
all day lang, the secret being that this is elf-talk for “I love you.” 
It. is a dainty, delightful song, text by Melville Chater. Price 60 
cents. 


Carl Fischer, New York, Boston, Chicago 

“Hymn to the Sun” and “Hindoo Chant,” Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff, Transcribed for Violin and Piano by Fritz 
Kreisler 


“Hymn to the Sun” is from the opera “Le Coq d’Or,” which 
was one of the productions of the etropolitan Opera Company, 
season 1918-19. It is strangely oriental music, ao in Kreisler’s 
transcription very effective. It begins on the G_ string, continues 
an octave higher, and finishes still an octave higher. he broad 
sweep of the melody has distinct individuality. Much the same 
comment might be made on “Hindoo Chant,” it also being Oriental 
throughout, with very unusual intervals in the melody, and a 
“drone bass” based on the open fifth constantly reiterated in the 
piano acco niment. The Russians certainly write fascinating 
music, especially for orchestra, and these two arrangements 
bring to the home ‘circle pieces which could otherwise only 
heard in their aperetie garb. Kreisler, the virtuoso, has not attempted 
to make them fit for concert players only, but has written for vio- 
linists and pianists of average ability. 


Oliver Ditson Company, New York, Boston and 
Chicago 
“Happy Moments,” Waltz, Op. 266, and “Jack o’ Lan- 
tern,” Scherzando, Op. 269, easy pieces for piano, 
by Homer N. Bartlett e 


“Happy Moments” is compact, brilliant, just what its title suggests, 
requiring a pianist who has studied at least three years to play it 
nicely. It has legato passages in sixteenth notes, alternating with 
staccato, double-note middle section. “Jack o’Lantern” is a la Men- 
delssohn, bright and playful, payed with light touch, mostly stac- 
cato throughout, provided wit ingering and beth pieces are the 
product of a composer long since highly esteemed throughout 
America, who has written in all forms. 


“Staccato Valse” and “A Little Study,” by Charles 
Huerter 


The valse is vivacious, staccato, in eighth notes, with a repeated 
bass chord figure, pretty music, the fingering carefully marked. The 
study is likewise very agreeable music, the evident object of the 
piece being to cultivate the playing of thirds. It is a useful little 
woe hiding its real object behind tunefulness and pretty melody 
in the second section, in the dominant key, 


ISRAEL JOSEPH MEMORIAL CIRCLE 


Announces the publication of “A BREW LEGEND” for 
Violin and Piano by ISRAEL JOSEPH, composer of “Jap- 
anese Lullaby,” “Adoration,” etc., as well as the following 
successful songs: “Little White Lily,” “Communion 
“Child’s Prayer,” “Lark of the Summer Morning” and “In 
Springtime.” 


LUCKHARDT AND BELDER, 8 W. 45th St., New York 
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of dark, heavy chords, building up a climax, the harmony. extremely 
plicated, full of dissonances, difficult to play. The voice part 

is not easy, being sustained, covering considerable range, of dra- 
matic effects. It is « song idealizing that majestic “king of the air, 
the eagle, closing with ; 4 

“No chains of hate or love may bind him, 

“In azure deeps he fades from sight,” 
and may be had for high or low voice. 


“Glory to God in the Highest,” Christmas Song, by 


Louis R. Dressler 
This ‘is a fine Christmas song, with violin obligato, not difficult, 
but very singable. It has an effective second section with triplet 
piano chords, making a swinging refrain, and may be had for high 
or low voice. 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Company, Boston and 
New York 
“Exultation,” “Mockery” and “Glittering Dewdrops,” 
Three Pieces for Piano, Op. 93, by Moritz Mosz- 
kowski 


These three studies require a first rate pianist to do them justice. 
They are all in the well known Moszkowski style, with yeoman 
work, crossing hands, repeated notes in presto tempo, all carefully 
fingered, but the pedaling largely left to the discretion of the 
player. “Exultation” is in double notes, triplets, with a fine ending. 
“Mockery” is a brilliant and graceful study requiring long left-hand 
reach, with a middle section of fast repeated notes, ending softly. 
“Glittering Dewdrops” has as sub-title “Mousse de Champagne,” or 
“Froth ot Chamanane and in countries where this delectable bev- 
erage is obtainable it will be well to avoid it immediately prior to 
performing the piece. Both fingering and pedaling are marked for 
this “champagne music.”’ 

“On Venice Waters” and “Clarissa,” Two Pieces for 
Piano, Op. 75, by Mario Tarenghi 

“Venice Waters” is the real thing in Italian barcarolle style, the 
melody running in thirds and sixths, pretty and graceful, fingering 
and pedaling both marked. “Clarissa” is a romance, very melodious 


and playable, both pieces about grade three, also fingered and pedaled. 
They should prove extremely acceptable teaching pieces, 


“Orange Blossoms” for Violin with Piano Accompani- 
ment, by Rudolf Friml 


This is a sweet, sustained melody, not difficult, with rolled chord 
accompaniment, suitable for church, concert, etc., the arrangement 
being by John W. Crowley. 

“Colonial Love Lyrics,” Six Songs, by Francis Hop- 
kinson, Edited and Augmented by Harold V. Mil- 
ligan 

This is a series of old time songs, of the George Washington 

period, Hopkinson having lived from 1737 to 1791. He was a 

statesman, essayist, poet, painter and composer. t seems he set 

down the melody and bass only of his songs, leaving the harmon 
to be supplied by the one who, in those days, played the harpsichord. 

This missing part Mr. Milligan has skilfully supplied. he music 

smacks of wigs and tri-cornered hats, long stockings and powder and 

puff-box, white wigs and powdered hair. This Hopkinson, mar- 
vellously accomplished man, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, inventor and what not beside, certainly knew his Handei 


and Dr. Arne. The six songs have grace and naturalness to com- 
mend them, and consist of the following: “The Garland,” “With 
Pleasures Have I Passed My Days,” “Give Me Thy Heart,” “See 


Down Maria’s Blushing Cheek,” “Enraptured I Gaze’ and “My 
Love Is Gone to Sea,” some of these requiring considerable colo- 
ratura technic. The volume is to be had for high or low voice, 
and is embellished with a quaint picture of the versatile Hopkin- 
son, showing a man of heavy jaw, a eye, quill pen in hand, 
evidently determined “to do or die.” mbert Murphy sang some 
of these songs in his recital in Boston, also at his Aeolian Hall, 
New York, recital January 1. 


Four Sacred Songs by G. A. Grant-Schaefer 


“Praise the Lord with Exultation,” “Sing to the Lord a Glad New 
Song,” “From Out of the Depths” and ‘Up to the Hills I Lift Mine 
Eyes.” Im yarying musical moods, ranging from old Hebrew to 

andel and the modern spirit, these songs are right worthy compo- 
sitions. ‘Praise the Lord with Exultation” is strictly in the style 
and ys of Handel, lofty and classic. “Sing to the Lord” is a 
song for the Hebrew temple or synagogue, introducing the teruha, 
tekiha and shebarim; it is not easy to sing or play, but well worth 
time and effort, “From Out of the Depths” begins with recitative, 
followed by a fine cantilena with a big dramatic climax. “Up to the 
Hills I Lift Mine Eyes” is right dignified, worthy music, fluent in 
seneey, and harmony. All four songs are to be had for high and 
low voices. 


MacDowell Club Presents Russian Music 


Russian music formed the program presented at the 
MacDowell Club on Sunday evening, December 14, by 
Ethel Rust Mellor, soprano, and Izia Seligman, pianist. 
Mr: Seligman was first heard in Glazounoft’s theme and 
variations, op. 72. He also played the Scriabine so- 
nata, No. 3, in F sharp minor, which was encored, and 
a group comprising theee Rachmaninoff numbers, and 
three by Scriabine, another encore being added. The 
pianist exhibited considerable skill in his vigorous in- 
terpretations and was received with much enthusiasm. 

A gifted singer, Miss Mellor gave with decided charm 
a group of four Gretchaninoff songs and others by 
Moussorgsky, Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff, closing 
with “Lilacs” and “The Isle,” by Rachmaninoff. She 
also granted extra numbers. The young artist used 
her voice of lovely quality with intelligence, her enun- 
ciation being exceptionally praiseworthy. The large 
audience showed its approval of her work in no uncer- 
tain manner. Marion Kahn served as accompanist. 


—_——— 


Proctor and Wadler in the West 


Warren Proctor, the American tenor, now touring 
with Mme. Tetrazzini, according to advices received 
from the Coast, is sharing fully in the great success 
attending the famous diva. Recent appearances in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Oakland have been greeted 
with large and most enthusiastic audiences, and the 
initial success of the great Hippodrome debut has been 
many times repeated. Mayo Wadler, the young Amer- 
ican violinist, who completes the talented trio, is build- 
ing solidly upon the reputation already acquired as a 
serious artist to be ranked with the first line of native 
fiddlers. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON WELCOMES SYMPHONY AND 
MONTEUX AFTER WESTERN TRIP 


Ornstein Wins Triumph as Soloist—Huge Throng Hears Handel and Haydn Society in “The 


Messiah’—Sundelius, Given-and Diaz 


Boston, Mass., December 28, 1919.—After the longest 


absence of recent years, during which many cities in the 
eastern and middle western sections of the country wel- 
comed the great orchestra with traditional enthusiasm, the 
Boston Symphony resumed its concerts here Thursday 
evening at Sanders Theater, in Cambridge, and Friday 
afternoon and Saturday evening, December 19 and 20, in 
Symphony Hall, At Harvard it was heard in Tschaikow- 
sky’s impassioned, tuneful and perennially popular “Pa- 
thetic” symphony; in the prelude and closing scene from 
Wagner's stirring music drama, “Tristan and Isolde,” and, 
with the composer as soloist, in a conservative and pre- 
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* A test book for the study of musical essentials, ear * 
e training, keyboard harmony and music appreciation & 
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v students, This Course is based upon sound pedagogical 2 
om principles and makes it possible to mark students and 2. 
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use of the School Credit Piano Course.”—Miss Ama 


Royce, West Newton, Mass. 
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if A course of study of piano by classes numbering from a 
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wi, pianos, Intended for use in schools but may be used % 
} for individual instruction. Admirably adapted to begin- % 
; ners and children ranging in age from seven to thirteen 7 
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METHOD FOR THE VIOLIN 
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A course for the systematic study of the violin for i 

either individual or class instruction. A thorough treatise , 

, on the construction and care of instruments together if 

i with progressive studies and selections suitably marked ¢ 

, for fingering and bowing. “s 
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if “I consider Dr, Mitchell's Violin Method the best 
if thing I have found for teaching beginners in my 
sk experience of more than twenty years of the work, 
Me and have been using the first book ever since its 

publication.”—Sister Mary of the Rosary. 
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Appear at Morning Musicale 


ponderantly dull concerto for piano written by George F. 
toyle, of the Peabody Institute in Baltimore. 

The Boston program featured Leo Ornstein, singular 
composer and pianist, who won a veritable triumph in his 
debut as soloist with the Symphony. For his vehicle Mr. 
Ornstein revived MacDowell’s long unheard concerto for 
piano in D minor—poetic, tuneful and altogether exacting 

and his masterly performance will not soon be forgotten. 
The limpid beauty of his tone, especially in the slow move- 
ment; his admirable sense of proportion throughout; the 
ease, elegance and intuitive sympathy which marked his 
imaginative interpretation—these were the qualities which 
showed his enthusiastic listeners a different Ornstein from 
the bold youth who had startled them formerly with the 
“Wild Man’s Dance”; these were the attributes that con- 
tributed to a deserved success and that led to an imme- 
diate re-engagement for another appearance as soloist 
with the orchestra. Mr. Ornstein will doubtless be heard 
here again—and often. 

Before and after the MacDowell came music of mimo- 
drama, which Mr. Monteux seems to fancy so much and 
which ‘he interprets so well. Balakireff’s pictorial tone 
poem, “Thamar,” was readily and pleasantly recalled as 
the ballet danced by the Russian Ballet in a gorgeous red 
tower designed by the fertile imagination of Bakst. It is 
music in dance rhythms picturing the legend of the lust- 
tul and heartless Caucasian queen who lured unsuspecting 
wanderers into her castle, feasted them, revelled with 
them and, next morning, slew them. The music, of Ori- 
ental and barbaric splendor, is keenly imagined and in- 
geniously written. The performance was brilliant—a 
quality which generally characterizes Mr. Monteux’s read- 
ing of such works. The other orchestral number was the 
dramatic suite by Schmitt, “The Tragedy of Salome,” de- 
scribing once more in tones the tale of Herodias’ daugh- 
ter who loved the Baptist. The score is too noisy to be 
effective; but it is conceivable that its spectacular possi- 
bilities would be considerably enhanced by appropriate 
stage action. 

HANpeEL AND Haypn Society Give “Tue Messin.” 


Last Sunday afternoon, December 21, in Symphony Hall, 
the Handel and Haydn Societly, Emil Mollenhauer, con- 


ductor, began the 105th year of its existence with a - 


highly successful production of Handel’s Christmas ora- 
torio, “The Messiah.” For many years one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the Christmas season has been the 
annual performance of Handel’s greatest work for chorus, 
orchestra and solo singers, and this year was no exception 
to the widespread interest which “The Messiah” creates. 
The crowd that flocked to the hall filled every seat 
and all the standing room in the auditorium, and the sing- 
ing of the familiar recitatives, arias and choruses brought 
forth the same warm applause as ever. The spiritual se- 
renity of the solo passages and the magnificent eloquence 
of the choral measures have seldom been more effectively 
portrayed. 

The solo parts at this performance fell to Mme. Hud- 
son-Alexander, soprano; Mary Jordan, contralto; Reed 
Miller, tenor, and Willard Flint, bass—all skillful oratorio 
singers possessed of adequate technical equipment and 
sympathetic understanding of text to insure successful 
interpretation, 

Sunpvetius, Given AND Diaz SHARE MorNnING MUSICALE. 


At the third and last of Mrs. Hall McAllister’s morning 
concerts on Monday, December 22, in the ballroom of the 
Copley-Plaza Hotel, the program was divided between 
Mme. Sundelius, soprano; Rafaelo Diaz, tenor, both of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and Thelma Given, 
violinist and pupil of Auer, heard for the first time in 
Boston. Mme. Sundelius was heard in the ular air 
from “Butterfly,” four pieces from Grieg, and, with Mr. 
Diaz, the duet from Leoni’s “L’Oracolo.” Mr. Diaz also 
sang Romeo’s air in the balcony scene from Gounod’s 
opera. Miss Given played Vitali’s difficult chaconne and 
numbers from Debussy, Albeniz and Kreisler. 


Fanrizio SCHEDULED For MANy RECITALS, 


Carmine Fabrizio, violinist, has returned from his war 
service in France, and the number of engagements for 
which he is already scheduled indicates that he is held in 
as high esteem as ever as a concert violinist. Mr. Fabrizio 
is well known in New England and has also been heard in 
other States. His appearances, incidentally, include a 








He has evolved a special personal method of his own 
based on the golden principles of the old Italian “Bel 
Canto” school of singing. He makes a specialty of 
placing young voices and inexperienced beginners, cur- 
ing defects and faulty emissions, instructing those who 
‘wish to become singing teachers and teaching English, 
French and Italian “repertoire” for the opera and con- 
cert stages. 

The Maestro lays a special stress*upon the purity 
{ of tone and style, the carrying power of the voice, 
f the perfect attack, the smoothness and “legato” of the 
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emission, the perfect ease of each individual tone and 
especially in the high notes, the power and brilliancy 
throughout the whole voice, the clear and perfect enun- - 
ciation, the beauty of the quality of each tone and the 
sympathetic, attractive way of singing and impressing 
one’s public. 

The Maestro speaks French, Italian and English like 
a native and gives to his pupils the different phrasing 
and conventions that are a part of the French, Italian 
and English “repertoires.” 
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concert given a few years ago at the White House. This 
violinist’s thor ly dependable technic, “his sound musi- 
cianship and ardent temperament are the principal fac- 
tors contributing to his popularity as an artist 

Anita Davis-Cuase, Newest Boston IMPRESARIO. 

Anita Davis-Chase, formerly the well known concert 
singer, has made a successful beginning as a music man- 
ager in Boston,.and is presenting many distinguished 
artists in Jordan Hall, as well as some admirable chamber 
music societies. There have aiready appeared under her 
management Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; the Elshuco 
Trio; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and the Berkshire String 
Quartet. Reinald Werrenrath will give his second recital 
here January 17; Emilio de Gogorza, baritone, is booked 
for February 14, and Mabel Garrison will give her first 
Boston recital March 27. 

As personal representative of Frederic Fradkin, con- 
certmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Mrs. Chase 
anticipates a busy season for this brilliant young vio- 
linist. 

Asked what the outlook seems to be for the concert 
season in Boston, Mrs. Chase expresses herself as fol- 
lows: “If present prospects are fulfilled, Boston will live 
up to its one time reputation as a great musical center 
this season. Much has been said regarding the lack of 
interest shown in this city for any artists save those 
known as ‘sensations,’ and this in a measure has for sev- 
eral seasons seemed true. I refuse to believe, however, 
that the end of the world musically has come for Boston, 
and feel that with the ending of the war, the general 
public is becoming much interested in all forms of enter- 
tainment, and is especially interested in music. Since we 
entered the war our musical atmosphere has been greatly 
changed, and curiosity alone will take many to hear our 
American singers who are giving their first Boston re- 
citals this season. Having neord them once, their future 
success is assured—for Europe has produced nothing 
finer.” 

Mrs. Chase has already shown by the efficient manner 
in which her recitals thus far have been managed, that 
she will play an active part in the musical regeneration 
of this city. 

Aurevio Grorni’s PLayine Enjoyen. 

Aurelio Giorni, the pianist who was last heard in this 
city with the Elshuco Trio, revealed his individual quality 
as an artist in a concert of his own. Mr. Giorni was heard 
in Franck’s prelude, choral and fugue, Mozart’s fantasia 
in D minor, Liyzt’s “Mephisto Waltz,” and a number of 
shorter pieces ranging from Scarlatti and Gluck to Tschai- 
kowsky and Rachmaninoff. Mr. Giorni is a talented pian- 
ist who is possessed of adequate technical equipment, 
which includes the ability to make melodies sing. The 
shortcomings ‘which mar his interpretations occasionally 
are misplaced emphasis due to excessive zeal for the work 
in hand, Better is this by far, however, than to be handi- 
capped by the absence of emotional understanding. Those 
present applauded Mr. Giorni very warmly. 

Georce SmituH, New Pianist, HEArp. 

George Smith, a new pianist, made a rather significant 
entrance in the concert field when he gave his first recital 
in Jordan Hall. Mr. Smith played ancient pieces by Han- 
del, Hassler, and Mozart; Chopin’s “Sonata of the Funeral 
March ;” two compositions by Debussy, and a group of 
pieces by Russian composers. 

Mr. Smith surprised his hearers with the high degree of 
technical perfection which he has already achieved. Al- 
though over-emphasis marred his playing now and then, 
he demonstrated that he could grasp and communicate 
emotional content to his music. Mr, Smith was heard with 
pleasure by an appreciative audience. 

Notes. 

After ten years of meritorious service as conductor of 
the annual music festival at Worcester, Dr. Arthur Mees, 
of New York, has resigned the position. The controlling 
association has chosen for his successor Nelson P. Coffin, 
present conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club, a men’s 
choir in New York, the music-festival at Keene and of 
a choral society in Fitchburg. Mr. Coffin, besides, is the 
head of the music department in the Moody Schools at 
Northfield. He will begin his new work in the rehear- 
sals next spring of the Worcester chorus, and will lead 
his first Worcester festival next fall. 

The Milton Educational Society concerts are to be 
resumed again this season in Milton, Mass. These con- 
certs were postponed during the war in order that the 
efforts of the town could be concentrated on war work. 
They are happily to be resumed under the able manage- 
ment which is responsible for the artistic standards of 
these concerts, — not only admirable programs, 
but a number of the greatest artists as soloists, and this 
at very low cost to the local public. The music committee 
announces the following concerts for this, their thirtieth 
season: December 9, Milton Town Hall, the Symphony 
Ensemble, director, Augusto Vannini, assisted Mag- 
deleine Brard, the brilliant young French pianist; January 
9, Mme. Matzenauer, prima donna contralto of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company; February 8, afternoon, Jacques 
Thibaud, the French violinist. 

F. W. Wodell, for many years the conductor of the 
People’s Choral Union, has resigned to organize and lead 
a new People’s Philharmonic Choir, which is to be heard 
in concerts of choral music during the coming winter. At 
the first concert in January, for which rehearsals are be- 
ing held on Sunday afternoons in Recital Hall at the 
Conservatory, Mr. Wodell’s choir will be heard in Henry 
Hadley’s recent composition, “The New Earth.” — 

George S. Dunham, well known for his teaching and 
leading of large choirs in choral music, has been chosen 
conductor of the People’s Choral Union as successor to 
Mr. Wodell, and is holdi rehearsals in Huntington Hall, 
at 491 Boyleston street. For his first concert in January, 
Mr. Dunham's choir will pre a performance of Ros- 
sini’s “Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of 
Praise.” 

The numerous Boston friends and admirers of Stephen 
Townsend are following with interest his work in the 
preparation of the chorus which will assist the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra when Mr. Stokowski produces 

(Continued on page 44.) 
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LARGE TORONTO AUDIENCE 
ENJOYS NEW YORK SYMPHONY 





Heifetz and Martinelli Give Recitals—Gerald Moore to 
Study in London—Carboni Pupils Give 
Operatic Concert 


Toronto, Can., November 22, 1919.—I. E. Suckling is 
responsible for making it possible for Toronto people to 
hear some of the great artists. Recitals have been 
given recently by Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and Mar- 
tinelli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
On November 20, the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, was heard. 
This fine body of players has not been here for 
several years and the citizens turned out in large num- 
bers to greet them. The orchestra was in splendid form 
and gave magnificent performances of the Brahms’ sym- 
phony in C minor, which so far as the writer knows was 
its first presentation here; Lalo’s overture to “Roi 
d’Ys,” Mozart’s charming ballet music, a novelty by De- 
bussy, “Berceuse Heroique,” and the prelude and closing 
scene of Wagner's wonderfully passionate and thrilling 
music drama, “Tristan and Isolde.” 

GERALD Moore to Stupy 1n Lonpon, 

Gerald Moore, a talented young pianist, gave a recital 
rectntly before a large number of friends, and easily suc- 
ceeded in winning their approval with his brilliant, al- 
though by no means finished piano playing. In a program 
containing pieces of interesting variety, Mr. Moore dis- 
closed facility of execution, and a considerable range of 
dynamics, and as he left a few days later for London, 
England, where he intends continuing his studies with 
the celebrated pianist, Mark Hambourg, he will undoubt- 
edly develop into an artist of distinction. 


Carsont Artist-Pupits Give Operatic Concert, 


An operatic concert was presented in Columbus Hall 
by artist-pupils of Signor Carboni when selections were 
given from the works of Boito, Puccini, and Bizet, the 
following taking part: Sopranos—Margaret Breen, Edith 
Goodwin, Muriel Lomax, Norberta Lanson; contraltos— 
Florence Benton-Box, S. Winifred Parker; tenors—J. 
E. Fiddes, J. Riley Hallman, Harold Jones, Norman 
Maudsley, William Shields; baritones—Jeremiah Connors, 
John Detwiler, Charles Rigby; basses—Thomas Fielder, 
Joseph O'Meara, and George Vines. Signor Carboni pro- 
duced excellent results with his fine array of good sing- 
ers, all of whom sang their parts with admirable appre- 
ciation of the music they were interpreting. A very large 
audience was in attendance. W. O. F. 


Barbereux Round Table .Talks Interesting 


The students and teachers of the Barbereux System of 
Constructive Voice Development and Unified Diction have 
been holding an interesting series of Round Table Even- 
ings in studio 828, Carnegie Hall, on Monday evenings. 

The one held on October 13 was conducted by Ada 
Shearer, who awakened general and genuine questioning, 
each person present taking active part in the discussion 
following her most instructive remarks on diction. 

The entente cordiale in evidence among the pupils of 
Mme, Barbereux-Parry is made possible only when work 
is based on a principle, with given rules which may be 
intelligently followed. The principle underlying all cor- 
rect voice development, Mme. Barbereux-Parry insists, is 
that of involuntary action; and her unpara'leled success 
in voice building and voice restoration is sufficient proof 
that she has evolved an exact, definite, and scientific sys- 
tem, which she is always happy to explain to earnest 
investigators. 

These Round Table Evenings are open to the public, 
and inquiries are not tabooed, but invited, for Mme. Bar- 
bereux-Parry has a message for the musical world which 
she is glad to deliver to those thinkers who realize that 
the alarming percentage of failure in voice training shows 
that something is radically wrong with the old methods. 


“A Tirindelli Evening” 


Many prominent musicians were present at the interest 
ing “Tirindelli Evening” given at the studio of Charlotte 
Lund in New York on Monday evening, December 1. The 
program, rendered by Mme. Lund, soprano, and Emilie 
Rose Knox, violinist, was made up entirely of composi- 
tions by P. A. Tirindelli, who is also a violinist of. note. 
The vocal selections included “A Girl Speaks,’ “Good 
Night,” “Communion” (dedicated to Mme. Lund), “Le 
vase brise,” berceuse, “Si Vous Saviez,” “Le ne t’aime 
plus,” “Pensa a me,” “Un Segreto” and “Portami via.” 
The violin numbers programmed by Miss Knox were 
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Hungarian airs, “A Sad Story,” “In a Garden” and 
“Pierrot Gay.” 


More Re-engagements for Levitzki 


History is repeating itself in the case of Mischa Le- 
vitzki, his time it is happening in Washington. Last 
year his success was such that when he appeared there 
as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra he 
was engaged by Ona B. Talbot, the Indianapolis-Louis- 


es 





MISCHA LEVITZKI. 


ville-New York impresario, for a recital at the Belasco 
Theater on Easter Sunday. On November 25, he played 
again with the Damrosch Orchestra in the capital, and 
an echo of his triumph now comes in the announcement 
that he has just been engaged by the Chamber Music 
Society for a recital on March 12. 

Other recent bookings for him in an already crowded 
route sheet are for the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, on 
February 27, and Toronto, Can., for March 23. He also 
appeared in New York on January 3 and 4, when he was 
the soloist with the New York Symphony. On January 20 
he will give his second Carnegie Hall recital. 


Easton Engaged by New York Symphony 

It is particularly gratifying to an operatic artist to 
find herself also in demand as a symphony orchestra 
soloist, as the qualifications for these differing branches 
of the musical profession are so far removed. There- 
fore, Florence Easton’s engagement as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra in Baltimore, January 21 ; 
in Philadelphia, January 22, and in Washington, February 
24, are extremely flattering to her. The prima donna has 
appeared in these cities in opera both with the Metropoli 
tan and the Scotti Grand Opera companies, and her suc 
cess with both organizations has created a great popular 
demand for her services. 


Lisbet Hoffmann Plays in Westfield, Mass. 


Lisbet Hoffmann, head of the piano department of the 
Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., gave a recital of 
modern piano pieces at the State Normal School, West 
field, Mass., December 11. Her playing of three numbers 
by Liszt was especially effective, for she possesses th 
technic and temperament to do this well. Her program 
follows: “Valse Chromatique,” Godard; “Little Taran- 
telle,’” Paul Juon; staccato etude, Rubinstein; “Naids,” 
Paul Juon; “Clouds,” Kriens; “La Campanella,” Paga- 
nini-Liszt; “Souhait D’une Jeune Fille,” 
“Mal du Pays” and rhapsodie No, 12, Liszt. 


Chopin- Liszt; 


Land Gives Recital in Brooklyn 
Harold Land, the baritone, was heard at the Academy 
of Music, Brooklyn, November 13, American and French 
composers being represented on his program. The young 
artist was given a splendid reception, well deserving it, 


for he sang with nobility of style and was in fine voice 
Early in January he appears with the Mamaroneck Ora 
torio Society, also at the Jersey City Men’s Forum. He 


sings in “Elijah” in the spring with the Newburgh Choral 
Society. 


Many Dates with Orchestra for Werrenrath 

During the month of January, Reinald Werrenrath has 
been booked for two appearances with the Symphony So 
ciety of New York and two with the Philadelphia Or 
chestra. Among other engagements in February, the bari 
tone will sing twice with the St. Louis Orchestra 
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Rachmaninoff's symphony after Poe, “The Bells,” next 
spring. 

Philip Greeley Clapp of this city, whose fine musician- 
ship has won him honors as teacher, writer, conductor 
and composer, has gone to Des Moines to become con- 
ductor of the department of music in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Patnué Artists Give Joint RecitAat, 


Under the auspices of the Hallet and Davis Piano Co., 
local agents for the Pathé Phonograph, Percy Hemus, 
baritone; Grace Hoffman, coloratura soprano, and Hans 
Kronold, cellist, gave a concert recently in Symphony 
Hall. These artists were already familiar to a large part 
of the audience through the Pathé records, Most of the 
pieces that they sang or played had already been recorded, 
and their listeners were impressed with the faithfulness 
of the reproduction. The fair audience recalled the artists 
with fervor 


MONTEUX GIVES REMARK- 
ABLE READING OF BRAHMS’ 
C MINOR SYMPHONY 





Bonnet Repeats Triumph as Soloist with Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra—Josef Rosenblatt Attracts Huge 
Throng to Annual Recital—Dai Buell Wins 
Success at Harvard Club Concert—Martha 
Baird Pleases—Lively Interest in Bar- 
bara Maurel’s Boston Debut 


Boston, Mass., January 4, 1920.—The fallacy that a 
French conductor could not conduct Brahms has been 
effectively exploded twice in Symphony Hall during the 
past two seasons—first, last season, when Henri Rabaud 
disclosed new beauties in a memorably delightful reading 
of Brahms’ tuneful second symphony, and again at the 
symphony concerts of December 26 and 27, when Pierre 
Monteux, with the admirable assistance of his superb 
band of players, revealed the heroic, the lyric, the ever- 
eloquent qualities of that music for musicians, Brahms’ 
master work, his first symphony, in a manner which re- 
called the well-remembered interpretations of his German 
predecessors—they who were heralded far and wide as 
inspired interpreters of the last great Teutonic composer 
of the classic school. Mr. Monteux proved anew that he 
understands the form of the great symphonic works not 
only, but what is equally and perhaps more important, that 
he is emotionally equipped to grasp and communicate their 
emotional content. 

The soloist of the program, Joseph-Bonnet, who has done 
so much to stimulate interest in the serene beauties of 
ancient organ music, repeated the fine success which he 
won at his last appearance with the orchestra. Mr. Bonnet 
played Handel's organ concerto in F major, music of 
exalted spiritual beauty, and his musicianly performance 
won him many recalls. The concert ended with a spirited 
performance of Liszt’s mocking and theatrical “Mephisto 
Waltz,” written to an episode from Lenau’s “Faust.” 


Joser Rosensiatt Sincs To Larce Crown. 


The Jewish cantor, Josef Rosenblatt, heard in Boston 
last season for the first time, attracted a capacity audience 
to Symphony Hall last Sunday afternoon, December 28, 
when he was heard in a second concert comprising seven 
numbers of Jewish liturgical music, four of which he com- 
poced himself; an aria from Meyerbeer’s opera, “The 
luguenots”; English pieces and Jewish folksongs. 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s extraordinary shifting from voice to 
voice, his astonishing facility in the coloratura which ap- 
pears so often in Jewish religious music, and his generous 
display of florid execution surprised and enthused his 
friendly audience. Although he frequently takes refuge in 
a falsetto which soon becomes tiresome, his hearers showed 
no signs of weariness; and the tenor lengthened his pro- 
gram accordingly. 


Dat Buett PLeases at Harvarp Cru. 


Dai Buell, the excellent pianist, who has recently returned 
from a successful tour in the Middle West, played at the 
Harvard Club Sunday afternoon, repeating the program 
“With Interpretative Remarks” which won her a splendid 
success at the Boston Art Club a fortnight ago. Miss 
Buell’s interesting list began with three pieces from Bach; 
continued with numbers by Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, 
Grieg and Debussy; included four selections of Mac- 
Dowell; and ended with Liszt's exacting thirteenth Hun- 
garian rhapsody. Miss Buell has achieved a technical and 
emotional maturity which give her high rank among con- 
temporary pianists. 


Martua Bairp Wins Success in RECITAL, 


Martha Baird, the talented young pianist, gave a fresh 
demonstration of her abilities in a recital last Saturday 
afternoon, January 3, in Jordan Hall. Miss Baird’s un- 
hackneyed and well varied program included Franck’s 
devotional prelude, chorale and fugue; Ravel’s noble and 
sentimental waltzes; Defosse’s appropriate musical setting 
to a poem by Verlaine (played here for the first time) ; 
the scherzo from d’Indy’s sonata, op. 63; “Novelette” 
(MS.), a charming piece by Morton iE Mason, composer 
and organist of Pasadena, Cal., who was Miss Baird's 
first teacher, and numbers by Dvorsky, Chadwick, Liadoff 
and Grainger. 

Miss Baird is recalled as the winner of the annual Mason 
and Hamlin piano prize at the New England Conservatory 
of Music a few seasons ago. She has but recently re- 
turned from overseas’ entertainment work with the Y. M. 
C. A. She took the opportunity in France to further her 
studies and to give several concerts, in which she made a 
favorable impression. Miss Baird is rapidly approaching 
a high degree of pianistic excellence. She already com- 
mands technical dexterity, a beautiful tone—witness her 
charming performance of Defosse’s “Melodie,” a fine sense 
of yaytaen —Goeknaer’s deservedly familiar “Shepherd's 
Hey” had the infectious folk-dance spirit, and understand- 
ing of emotional values. Moreover, Miss Baird is becom- 
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ingly modest and she was warmly applauded by a good 
sized audience. 

Barsara Mauret’s Boston Desut Excites INTEREST. 

A lively interest is manifested in the coming Boston 
debut of Barbara Maurel, the charming Alsatian mezzo- 
soprano, Wednesday evening, January 14, in Jordan Hall. 
Miss Maurel, whose voice and skill have excited the ad- 
miration of music lovers and critics (that distinction was 
unconscious) in other cities, will be heard in an unusually 
interesting program comprising ancient and unfamiliar 
classics, and songs by Russian, French and American com- 
posers. Miss Maurel will be accompanied by Frederick 
Bristol, the well known pianist. ; 





Strike Closes Paris Opera 

Performances at the Paris Opera were brought to a 
sudden stop on Friday evening, January 2, and a large 
audience which had assembled had to be dismissed and 
given its money back because of a strike of chorus, 
dancers and orchestra. The cause was the low rate of 
wages. It is stated that though in private theaters chor- 
isters receive about 700 francs per month, the opera chor- 
isters are paid only 300 to 400 francs, a reasonable enough 
sum before the war but hardly more than a pittance to- 
day, and the salaries of the other lower artistic classes 
are in proportion. 

The trouble appears to be that Director Rouché had 
promised a raise in salaries at the beginning of the year 
and, as the Opera is a state institution, the Minister of 
Fine Arts, under whose department it comes, had asked 
for an additional appropriation to cover the extra expense. 
This extra sum was, however, refused a place by the Min- 
ister of Finance when he made up the budget to present 
to parliament, as every effort is being sa in govern- 
mental circles to economize as much as possible. The 
extra sum needed would amount to about $20,000 per 
month, 


Fontrese Helps Italian Church 


Marguerite Fontrese, mezzo-soprano, was one of the 
issisting artists who appeared at an organ recital given 
at Calvary Baptist Church, Westwood, N. J., on December 
5. Miss Fontrese sang the following: “Joy,” Scott; 
“Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” Spross; “My Treasure,” 
Trevalsa; “Three Green Bonnets,” D’Hardelot, and 
“Daddy's Sweetheart,” Lehmann. As encores, owing to 
the warm applause that greeted the singer after each 
group, she gave six additional songs—‘“Tears,” A. Walter 
Kramer; “Do You Think It Was Wrong?”: Crist; “Rose 
Dreamed She Was a Lily,” M. H. Brown; “By the Waters 
of Minnetonka,” “In God's Acre,” Rungee, and “Spring 
Song of the Robin Woman,” from Cadman’s “Shanewis.” 
Miss Fontrese was in splendid voice and won the full ap- 
preciation of her hearers. The singer will shortly give a 
benefit concert for St. Philip Neri, a little Italian church, 
in order to help lighten the tremendous debt which has 
been carried along for over twenty years. 


Puccini Interested in “The Son-Daughter” 


A notice from the office of David Belasco states that 
negotiations are under way looking to the securing by 
Ricordi & Co. of the operatic rights to “The Son-Daugh- 
ter,” the Belasco-Scarborough play in which Lenore Ulric 
is now starring at the Belasco Theater. It is stated that 
Geraldine Farrar was greatly interested in the operatic 
possibilities of Lien-Wha, the Chinese heroine, and that 
she in turn interested Giulio Gatti-Casazza and the Ameri- 
can representative of Ricordi. The latter is taking steps 
to secure the rights for the purpose of having an opera 
made out of the play by Puccini, who already has the play 
book and the costume sketches. 


“Zaza” to Be Given at the Metropolitan 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company announces the first performance in 
New York on Friday evening, January 16, of “Zaza,” the 
late Ruggiero Leoncavallo’s four-act opera, based on the 
Simon-Berton play made famous by Mrs. Leslie Carter 
and Mme. Rejane. 

The cast will be as follows: 
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Roberto Moranzoni, who supervised the rehearsals, will 
conduct the opera. The chorus has been trained by Giulio 
Setti. Richard Ordynski prepared the mise-en-scene. 


Detroit Adopts the Progressive Series 


As illustrating the constant and steady growth of the 
use of the Progressive Series of Piano Lessons in the pub- 
lic schools, the following letter, received at the St. Louis 
offices of the Art Publication Society, and only one of 
many similar letters, is reproduced here: 

ee Detroit, Mich., September 6, 1919. 
Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo.: 

Dear Sins—Thomas C. Chilvers, supervisor of public school music 
for Detroit, appointed me chairman of a committee to organize the 
material used in the different high schools of the city so as 
equalize the teaching. The Progressive Course is used in the 
piano work at Northwestern High School, and, after a careful exam- 
ination and comparison of the courses in use at the various high 
schools, we all agreed that the P. ve approached nearer to 
what we aspire than anything else. ¢ most of us have already 
in our stockrooms the material that we had planned to use for the 
ay I year, but would like for the coming ter to bi 
with that your leaflets dealing with the theoretical part of our 


work, ery gruly xeure, 
(Signed) ftorence A. Marsn, 
Director of Music, Eastern High School. 


Visanska Soloist with Choral Society 
Daniel Visanska, violinist and teacher, was well received 
as soloist with the Choral Society of Summit, N. J. at 
the concert which that organization gave in Summit on 
December 19. 
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tainly conduct the Opera.’ That, you know, is paramount 


to a command!” 
Is tHe Czar Dean? 
‘ Me way,” Ll asked, “do you think the Czar is really 
ead! 
“His mother does not think so,” he said, “and I am not 
sure either, But it seems to me that anyone coming in 


- contact with Nicholas would not be able to kill him. His 


personality was fascinating, and his character kindness 
itself, hat man an autocrat? A social democrat, I 
should call him. And Bolsheviks don’t kill their own 
kind, do they?” 

And here the questioning started the other way. Mr. 
Coates wanted to know about all his friends in America, 
especially Artur Bodanzky, with whom he was associated 
in Mannheim, and again in London, where they conducted 
“Parsifal” alternately in 1914. Coates’ meteoric success 
in London is, curiously enough, a parallel to Bodanzky’s 
in New York. And again, as in 1914, both are conducting 
“Parsifal,” this time in English. I do not know how it 
will be in New York, but here in London it is being played 
to crowded houses, sold weeks in advance, Rn phe 


Berkshire Quartet Fills Numerous Dates 


Now that the Christmas holidays are over, the Berk- 
shire Quartet has again started on tour and will fill the 
following engagements: January 8; Greenfield, Mass.; 9, 
Amherst, Mass.; 16, Washington, D. C.; 21, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., returning to New York City for 
its Aeolian Hall concert of January 27. 

For this New York concert the Berkshire Quartet will 
have the assistance of Benno Moiseivitsch, pianist, who 
will take part in the Brahms piano quintet, op. 34. Other 
numbers on the program will be the Schumann Quartet, 
No, 3, in A and the Goosens Fantasy Quartet. 

When the quartet played in Montreal, Can., before the 
Ladies’ Morning Musical Club on December 4, the Daily 
Star of that city wrote as follows: “The Berkshire’s play- 
ing of this program was well nigh perfect. It was not 





BERKSHIRE STRING QUARTET. 


the Berkshires one had in mind, but the wonder of the 
music, and this is the greatest compliment that can be paid 
them, They proved to us, if any more proof were needed, 
that decorative French music may be as strong as music 
which is less finely chiseled and that Schumann’s poetry 
was written in a vein of the utmost grace, and can only 
be approached in a like spirit—not dug out with the heavy 
touch of a dull schoolmaster. The Berkshire’s playing was 
mentaily substantial, kept above the earth, but strength- 
ened, not enfeebled, by this purity. They were listened to 
with the closest attention; and once, at the conclusion of 
a slow movement, the spell they cast lasted for an appre- 
ciable time after the notes had died away, silence reigning 
undisturbed before the spontaneous applause began.” 


Flatbush Morning Choral to Give Concert 


The Morning Choral of Flatbush, Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, director, will give its second private concert at the 
Academy of Music on Friday evening, January 9. The 
club will be ably assisted by Royal Dadmun, baritone, and 
Cyril Towbin, violinist. The accompanist of the choral is 
Mrs. George H. Tomes, with Albert Reeves Norton at the 
organ. 


Cecil Burleigh Wins Success 
When Cecil Burleigh, the violinist, made his appearance 
at the first concert of a series to be given at the Gedney 
Farms Hotel, his success was almost instantaneous when 
he played a group of his own compositions. Associated 
with him on the program was Malvena Passmore, colora- 
tura soprano, who also created a favorable impression. 


Sparkes to Give Recital at Aeolian Hall 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, will be heard in recital in Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on the afternoon of January 15. Miss Sparkes’ 
program comprises Italian, French, Russian and English. 
songs. Roger Deming will act as accompanist. 


Galli-Curci Is Granted Divorce 


Amelita Galli-Curci was granted a divorce from Luigi 
C. Curci, Monday afternoon, January 5, VA udge Mc- 
Donald of the Superior Court of Illinois at cago. 

At the last moment Signor Curci withdrew his counter 
suit, stating that he had discovered the charges brought 
against his wife to be false, and also protesting that the 
accusations against him also were unfounded. 


Helene Kanders’ Recital January 13 
Helene Kanders, soprano, will give her next song recital 
in Carnegie Hall on Tuesday evening, January 13. 


Lee and Haitowitsch to Appear in Concert 

Kathryn Lee, American soprano, and Abram Haito- 
witsch, the blind Russian violinist, will appear in joint 
recital at the Hotel Plaza, Friday afternoon, January 
9, under the auspices of the Theoria Club of New York. 
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Orleans, whose paper was the most scholarly of the after- 
noon. 

In the evening the delegates were guests of the Phila- 
delphia Manuscript Society at a concert of compositions 
of local composers given in the Fine Arts Club. Some 
rather interesting songs by Nicholas Douty, sung by the 
composer, and a really charming trio for violin, viola and 
piano—“Pierrot et Pierette,” by Camelle E. Zeckwer— 
were the highlights of the program. 

Wednesday, December 31—Morning Session 

The public school musical conference was held Wednes- 
day. morning, with Karl W. Gehrkens of Oberlin, Ohio, as 
chairman. Mr. Gehrkens gave information regarding the 
government publication of data concerning 425 colleges in 
the United States giving credits for music as an entrance 
subject, and also as a credit towards a Bachelor’s Degree. 
The paper of Will Earhart of Pittsburgh—“The Value of 
Applied Music in the Public Schools”—indicated that the 
study of applied music gives development mentally, phy- 
sically, psychologically and spiritually to a greater extent 
than any other one subject in the curriculum. F. A. Scott, 
of Belmont, Mass., read a paper, entitled “A Survey of 
Home Music Study ina New England High School.” C.H. 
Miller’s paper—“A Practical Plan for Accrediting Applied 
Music”—was read by A. E. Heacox, of Oberlin, the prac- 
tical plan being the recognition of work in music done by 
pupils with private teachers, and checked up by examina- 
tions for which the pupils receive full credits in the 
schools, 

A delightful trip was made by automobile to the Presser 
Home for Retired Music Teachers. The home is beauti- 
fully situated and an enjoyable time was spent visiting 
with the inmates. 

The afternoon session began with Cannon Winifred 
Douglas of Peekskill on “The New Movement in Hymn- 
ology.” The remainder of the afternoon was given over 
to the Community Music Conference, with Robert G. 
McCutchan as chairman, 

“The White Sparrow Community Concerts” were de- 
scribed by Holmes Cowper of Des Moines; this seemed 
to be a very practical work, whereby the concerts were put 
on a self-supporting basis. 

The co-operation of churches, the Handel Choral Society 
and the Symphonic Orchestra gave their services so that 
at the end of the season a substantial amount was turned 
over to charity as the proceeds of Sunday afternoon con- 
certs. No admission was charged, but a collection was 
taken. The programs consisted of about twenty minutes 
of community singing, with a fifty minute program fol- 
lowing. Henry D. Tovey, of Fayetteville, Ark., told of 
the old-fashioned “Sings” held in Arkansas for over sixty 
years—the original community sings. 

George O. Bowen’s paper—“Development of Commun- 
ity Music in Flint’—was read by Russell Carter, as Mr. 
Bowen was unable to be present. Flint is a large manu- 
facturing center and the community work is supported 
chiefly by the Manufacturers’ Association. Group work 
in the factories with the better singers advancing to the 
Community Chorus, which is capable of successfully ren- 
dering “The Messiah” and “The Stabat Mater” is a feature 
of the work. A small orchestra has also been formed in 
connection with the choral work. 

Anne McDonough of Philadelphia led the discussion, 
and Kenneth S. Clark of the War Camp Community Ser- 
vice gave a talk emphasizing the necessity of beginning 
with popular music as a wedge to make the opening for 
better works at a later period of development. 

On Wednesday evening, the delegates were the guests 
of John Wanamaker at an organ recital by Charles M. 
Courboin, the Belgian organist. The customary resolu- 
tions of gratitude to Philadelphia for the especially cordial 
welcome were passed by the association. E. H. M. 


GALLO AND MRS. HAMMERSTEIN 
.TO COMBINE FORCES 


(Continued from page 5.) 
Opera House for operatic purposes, at the expiration of 
Morris Gest’s lease of that property on September 1 next. 

It has been Mrs. Hammerstein’s desire for some time 
to maintain a policy at the Manhattan Opera House in 
keeping with the unfinished plans of her late husband, and 
this has resulted in her decision to take an active part in 
the management of that theater. 5 - 

Incorporation papers for the new partnership were filed 
in Albany on Saturday last. The Manhattan is to house 
only musical presentations. A limited season of grand 
opera will begin on Labor Day under the direction of For- 
tune Gallo. This will be followed by seasons of visiting 
grand opera and opera comique organizations. Negotia- 
tions with a number of such organizations in America and 
Europe were opened by Mrs. Hammerstein some time ago, 
and her arrangement with Mr. Gallo was made with a 
view to enlisting his larger experience in bringing these 
and other negotiations to completion. 

The Manhattan Opera House is to be renovated and 
redecorated next summer, and several structural changes 
will be made. The roof garden is to be made into a 
glass-covered enclosure available both in summer and win- 
ter for concerts, recitals and other musical functions. 
Sunday concerts will be given in the main auditorium 
downstairs. ; 

Following the season of grand opera in the fall Mr. 
Gallo will bring to the Manhattan his English opera com- 
pany, in co-management with Bradford Mills, for its sec- 
ond New York engagement in Gilbert and Sullivan re- 
vivals and opera comique repertory. Arrangements for 
the coming of other companies later will be announced 
as they are completed. 








Anna Fitziu Tendered Supper 


After the Commodore Musicale of Friday evening, De- 
cember 26, at which Anna Fitziu was one of the soloists, 
a supper party was given in her honor. Among the in- 
vited guests were: Mayor and Mrs, Hylan, Police Com- 
missioner and Mrs, R. E. Enright, Mr. and Mrs. John 
McCormack, Geraldine Farrar, Countess and Miss Fes- 
tetics, Jascha Heifetz, Mischa Levitzki, Max Rosen, Doris 
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Keane, Sidney Bazil, Elsa Maxwell, Samuel Shipman, 
Clara Lipman, Andres de Segurola, Colonel and Mrs. 
Hartman, Dr. and Mrs, Sarabous, Mr. Eraso, Mr. Rod- 
riguez, Mrs. Davis, Mr. McNeill, Mrs. Crawford, Edna 
Kellogg, Mr. Friedlanwer, H. W. Dearborn, Mrs, Hambur, 
Carl Jacobs, Miss Jacobs, Helen Fountain, Leonard Lieb- 
ling, Dr. and Mrs, Frankel, Charles L. Wagner, D. F. 
McSweeney, Misses Lulu and Minnie Breid, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Snyder, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. Johnston, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman A. Metz and Dr. Cortini. 


Roxas Pupil Scores Success 


Leon Carson, tenor, an artist-pupil of Emilio A. 
Roxas, scored a distinct success before a distinguished 
audience at the recent benefit held in New York City for 
the returned wounded Italian soldiers. Mr, Carson’s sing- 
ing disclosed a tenor voice of an exceptionally pleasing 
quality and much power which, combined with excellent 
diction and the expression of marked interpretative ability, 
made a most favorable impression. His commendable 
rendition of the “Tosca” aria “E Lucevan le Stelle” and 
Tosti’s “Ideale” gained for him the insistent demand for 
an encore, to which. he responded, singing Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through.” 

E. A, Roxas, at the piano, gave to the singer his usual 
artistic accompaniment. 


Rappold and Vichnin in Joint Recital 


Marie Rappold and Israel Vichnin will appear this even- 
ing, January 8, in joint recital at the Academy of Music 
in Philadelphia. Mme. Rappold, of Metropolitan Opera 
fame, makes her first appearance in that city on this 
occasion, Israel Vichnin is a fifteen year old pianist of 
Philadelphia, and created a very favorable impression 
when he appeared as soloist at the recent Nahan Franko 
Golden Jubilee at the New York Hippodrome. A short 
time ago he also spores as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Philharmonic Orchestra at the Shubert Theater, after 
which he received many highly complimentary notices in 
the local dailies of that city on the following day. 


N. O. C. “French Program,” January 8 


President Von Klenner of the National Opera Club of 
America announces a French program for this afternoon, 
January 8, Ethel Graham Lynde, the well known lec- 
turer, will give an “Operalog” on “Thais,” Beetah Reeder 
at the piano; Jon Nestorescu, violinist, will play, and 
guests of honor will include Mme. Barescu, the Bees 
actress; Carlo Liten, the Belgian actor and manager, and 
other eminent French artists. 


Letz Quartet Plays for Sir Edward Grey 


By special arrangement the Letz String Quartet played 
an att-theetivoven program for Sir Edward Grey, the Eng- 
lish Ambassador, in Washington, D. C., December 15, at 
the home of Mrs. Eugene Meyer. The works chosen were 
the quartets in A minor, op. 132; in E flat major, op. 74, 
and in G major, op. 18, No, 2. 


OBITUARY 


Alfred Hallam 


Alfred Hallam, known throughout the country as a 
musical director and for more than twenty years director 
of music in the schools of Mount Vernon and Tarrytown, 
died at Roosevelt Hospital. He was born at Rugby, 
a sixty years ago, and came to this country in 
1893. 
Six years ago he was appointed director of the Skidmore 
Conservatory of Arts, Saratoga, N. Y. Up to the time 
he became ill he was song leader and director of the War 
Camp Community Service in Boston, For sixteen years 
he was in charge of the music at the annual summer Chau- 
tauqua session at Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. Funeral ser- 
vices were held at the Campbell Funeral Church, Broad- 
way and Sixty-sixth street, last Saturday afternoon at 2:30. 
Many representatives of singing and musical societies of 
this city attended. 


Marie Van Zandt 

Marie Van Zandt Tcherinova, who under the name 
of Marie Van Zandt was one of the noted opera sing- 
ers, died at her home in Cannes, France, on Wednes- 
day, December 31. Mme. Tcherinova was born in New 
York in 1861. Her early vocal training was received 
from her mother, and later she studied under Lamperti 
in Milan. She made her debut as Zerlina in “Don Gio- 
vanni” in Turin in 1879, and was engaged at Covent 
Garden, London, and at the Opéra-Comique, Paris, 
from 1880 to 1885. Later the singer toured the country 
for ten years, appearing as guest in the various opera 
houses. At the time of her marriage to Professor 
Tcherinova she retired from the stage. 











Fannie Hirsch 


Fannie Hirsch, who was well known in musical circles 
as a lieder and oratorio singer, died in New York City 
on December 24 of heart disease at the age of sixty-three. 
For many years Miss Hirsch had been soprano soloist at 
the Temple Emanu-El, and she frequently had sung for 
the Arion and Liederkranz societies. Some years ago 
Miss Hirsch also made a concert tour. 


Emil H. Greder 


Emil H. Greder, a baritone and stage director who was 
associated with the Metropolitan Opera Company under 
Conried for a season, died in New York City of heart 
disease on Sunday, December 21. 


D. P. Hughes 
(See Oakland, Cal., letter.) 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 











Thursday, soomery, 8 

Boston Symphony Orchestra. vening. Carnegie 
Hall. 

Augusta Cottlow. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian 
Hall 


Ethel Frank. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 
National Opera Club. Afternoon. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Friday, January 
Biltmore Morning Musicale—Destinn, Mardones and 
Menges, soloists. Morning. Hotel Biltmore. 
Loraine Wyman and Howard Brockway. Song and 

piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Oratorio Society of the New York City Christian Sci- 
ence Institute. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Kathryn Lee and Abram Haitowitsch. Song and violin 
recital. Afternoon. Hotel Plaza. 
Saturday, January 10 
Philharmonic Society of New York. Evening. Carne- 
gie Hall. 

New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Morning. Aeolian Hall. 
ee Orchestra, 

a 


Children’s concert. 
Afternoon. Carnegie 


Vladimir Dubinsky, Elsie Lyon and Herman Epstein. 
Evening. Chalif Hall. 


Mary Cavan and Otakar Marah. Song recital. Even- 
ing. Aeolian Hall. 
aes Morris. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
David Mannes Orchestra. Evening. Metropolitan 


Museum of Art. 
The Beethoven Society. Afternoon. 
Sunday, ar II 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
soloist. Afternoon. Aeolian Hall. 

American Concert Course—Lambert Murphy, John 
Powell and Sophie Braslau, soloists. Afternoon. 
Manhattan Opera House. 

Sunday Evening Musicale—Samuel Gardner and Clar- 
ence Adler, soloists. Evening. Waldorf-Astoria. 


Hotel Plaza. 


Jascha Heifetz. Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 
Hall. 

John McCormack. Song recital. Evening. Hippo- 
drome. 

Yvette Guilbert. Song recital. Evening. Maxine El- 


liot Theater. 

The MacDowell Club—Marie Louise Wagrer, soloist. 
Evening. 108 West Fifty-fifth street. 

Ema Destinn. Concert of Czecho-Slovak music. After- 
noon. Hippodrome. 


Grace Hofheimer. Piano recital. Afternoon. Princess 
Theater. 
Monday, January 12 
Aurore LaCroix. Piano recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


Hall. 
Hans Ebell. Piano recital. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
Tuesday, January 13 
Beethoven Association—Rothwell, Bauer and Letz 


Quartet, soloists. Evening. Aeolian Hall. 
——— Ringo. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 
all. 
Helene Kanders. Song recital. Evening. Carnegie 


all. 
Marchesa and Marchese Cappelli. Song recital. After- 


noon. Princess Theater. 
: ; Wednesday, January 14 
tn sem Violin recital. Afternoon. Carnegie 


all, 
Philharmonic Society of New York—Rudolph Ganz, 

soloist. Evening. Carnegie Hall. 
Inez Barbour. Song recital. Afternoon. Aeolian 


all, 
The Verdi Club. Morning. Waldorf-Astoria. 
; Spereieg, Seman 15 
Philharmonic Society of New York. 
negie Hall. 
Lenora Sparkes. Song recital. 


Evening. Car- 
Afternoon. Aéolian 


Hall. 
Singers’ Club of New York. Evening. Aeolian Hall, 





Art Museum Concerts Resumed 


The 1920 series of free public concerts in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, which was attended last season 
by many thousands, will commence Saturday evening, 


January 10. The orchestra will again be under the direc- 
tion of David Mannes. 


Through the generosity of friends the museum will 
offer to the public two series of four orchestral con- 
certs in January and March, respectively. The first 
series will be given January 10, 17, 24 and 31; the sec 
ond on the four Saturdays in March 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has agreed to meet the ex- 
penses of the January series. The expenses of the 
other concerts have been practically guaranteed. The 
concerts will be free, without tickets of admission, and 
the orchestra will be of the same size and quality as 
last season. j 





ANNA 
NORDENSTROM-LAW 


Pupil of Professor Oscar. Lejd- 
strom of the Royal Academy of 

» Music, Stockholm, and Doctor G. 
Bratt and Madame Cahier of the 
Royal Opera in Vienna, 





Has Opened a Vocal Studio at 
362 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone: 316 Academy Voice Trial and two lessons tree 
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Maria Winetzkaja Describes 
South American Audiences 





Maria Winetzkaja no sooner returned to New York 
from a seven months’ tour of South America with Bra 
cale’s Opera Company than she made preparations to re- 
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MARIA WINETZKAJA. 
join the organization. Two years ago, it was, that the 
mezzo-soprano first sang with the company in Porto Rico, 
and she was supposed to make the southern trip, but she 











LEO 
ORNSTEIN 


Appears this week 


With the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


at PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Next Season Leo Ornstein will 
CONCERTIZE IN EUROPE 





For the few dates available this Spring communicate 
with 


M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
KNABE PIANO 
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decided to come home and rest, and principally get ac- 
quainted all over again with her little family. 

Last May, however, she pulled up stakes again and 
signed a five weeks’ contract to appear for the second time 
with Mr. Bracale. The length of the engagement had to 
be shortened owing to the fact that she had been en- 
gaged to sing last season at Ravinia Park. To make a 
long story short, the two impresarios did considerable 
writing back and forth, the matter finally resulting in 
Mme. Wintezkaja’s engagement with Bracale being length- 
ened out to seven months and including appearances in 


Havana, Porto Rico, Caracas (Venezuela), Lima (Peru), 
and, further south, Arequipa, which is only 10,000 feet 
above sea level. There the company gave performances 


for a full week and then proceeded to Panama. During 
the ten days spent there, the singer says the company was 
exceedingly well received. 

“From the American officers of the Canal Zone we re- 
ceived a fine reception, as you may imagine,” she told the 
writer, “Then I came to New York, but only for a short 
stay, as I am due back for the opening of the Havana 
season, I may also have to go to Mexico this trip, but 
of course everything depends upon how the present situ- 
ation turns out.” 

Mme, Winetzkaja made an unusual success in the Latin 
countries in such roles as Amneris in “Aida,” Azucena in 
“Trovatore,” the page in “Les Huguenots,” etc. In speak- 
ing of the South American audiences and how they com- 
pared with the North American ones, Mme. Winetzkaja 
said: 

“They are very well educated musically and they cannot be 
fooled or tricked! If a singer wants to make certain cuts 
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MARIA WINETZKAJA, 


Boating on the lake at Lima, Peru. 


in his part, they will almost always protest and you sim- 
ply will be made to sing as they desire. I might say, how- 
ever, that sentiment appeals to them more than artistry, 
and they do not seem to mind sacrificing the artistic for 
the other. Therefore, singers do many things there that 
they would not dare to do here. There they make a big 
effect. But, mind, even taking their love of sentiment into 
consideration, they will not tolerate a singer who has not 
enough voice to please them. And, also, I do not mean 
to say that here audiences like a cold singer. Now, you 
understand? For instance, let me give you an example of 
what I mean. If a singer holds a top note three or four 
times as long as it should be held, the listeners go wild. 
You call that playing, or rather singing, to the gallery, 
don’t you? I thought so! Panama audiences, on the other 
hand, appreciate quality and refinement of style more than 
anything else.” 

In spite of her name and nationality, Mme, Winetzkaja 
contends that she is really an American artist because she 
received her musical training here. She speaks Italian, 
however, fluently, knows German and French quite well, 
and has an ample knowledge by this time of Spanish. 
Quite naturally, she is proficient in her native Russian and 
English, In fact, Mme. Winetzkaja laughingly remarked 
that she was wondering what language to take up next. 

When asked about concert work, she replied: 

“IT love both opera and concert. Opera appeals to me 
one way and so does the other. My ambition is to do 
both well! Opera, on account of the scenery, acting, cos- 
tumes, etc., is much easier than when you have only your 
voice to depend upon! And there is no orchestra to 


























Tirindelli 
CELEBRATED COMPOSITIONS 


Portami via (Far, far away) ) 

Ombra di Carmen (The Ghost of Carmen) G. Ricordi 
Risveglio (Awakening) : 
Memento (Remember ) 
Vaticinio ( Prophecy ) 


G. Martinelli, Gabriella Besanzoni, Theo Karle 


| Company 


SUNG BY 


Harriet McConnell, Madame Charlotte Lund 
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drown out the weak spots. Now, perhaps, you can realize 
how great a part my work plays in my life. Yet think 
of the sacrifices! Other singers, I know, have them, too! 

“Think of what it means to be away from your family 
months at a time, The tenth anniversary of my marriage 
and the fifth birthday of our child—I was away. Thanks- 
giving I spent on the ship speeding north, and now’— 
her face sobered—“now it looks as though I shall not be 
home for Christmas. Yet, I do believe.one can be a. good 
artist, and a good mother, wife and companion, all in 
one, even though the road is hard. It requires lots of 
patience and many little things have to be overlooked 
which wouldn’t be under ordinary circumstances. 

“Is my husband musical?” Mme. Winetzkaja repeated. 
“All I can answer is that he is my most severe critic. He 
is a civil engineer by profession, but he has always en- 
couraged me to forge ahead in my own profession, arid 
I feel all that I have accomplished is due to him. 
might even add, few men would have niade the sacrifices 
ready did.” It was, indeed, a lovely tribute to her a 
yand, Vv. 


Schofield Again Active in Concert 


The young American baritone, Edgar Schofield, whose 
auspicious career as a concert singer was temporarily 
interrupted by the “Big Fight,” is back in the musical 
world ready to begin where he left off. Both in the ex- 
tent and scope of his experience, as well as in his artistic 
versatility, Mr. Schofield stands apart from the average 
American singer. For instance, one of his claims to dis- 
tinction is that he sang —— baritone roles for two 
years with the Quinlan English Opera Company touring 
through England, Ireland, Scotland, South Africa, Aus- 
tralia and the Orient. He also sang in London under 
John Coates, conductor of the Covent Garden Opera. 
Another distinction of Mr. Schofield’s was his choice 
from 100 other contestants for the position of baritone 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York City—a 
position which he still occupies—and yet another was that 
accorded him by Walter Damrosch last season when he 
engaged him for an appearance with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra immediately upon his discharge from the 
service; in fact, the young baritone was not even out of 
uniform when he sang for Mr. Damrosch, and was in- 
stantly engaged. 


Sorrentino Delights Portland 


Portland, Me., December 18, 1919—Umberto Sorrentino, 
Italian tenor, with Julia Laurence, soprano, and George 
Roberts, pianist, appeared in a splendid recital at the City 
Hall Auditorium last evening. Signor Sorrentino was 
accorded an ovation for his artistic singing of Italian and 
English songs and the aria from “Tosca,” and also “Rigo- 
letto.” Miss Laurence won merited applause for her ren- 
ditions of some English songs, the aria from Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” and also for the “Miserere” from 
“Trovatore” with the tenor. Signor Sorrentino intro- 
duced a new accompanist to Portland musicians—George 
Roberts—who proved to be one of the finest accompanists 
heard here in a long time. iss 


Letz Quartet Wins Praise on Tour 
The Letz String Quartet recently returned from a 


tour covering many cities, towns and villages, win- 
ning popular acclaim on all sides. It has been most grat- 
ifying for this success has come from all quarters. The 


Philadelphia Record speaks of the “standing room only,” 
the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle says “it would be 
hard to imagine more beautiful tones,” the Rochester Post 
Express mentions the “delightful program,”\ the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times says “the quartet’s tone is lovely,” the 
Newport Herald states that “this quartet is ready to oc- 
cupy the niche made vacant by the Kneisels,” the Pitts- 
burgh Sun sings praises, mentioning the “tenderness,” the 
“fascinating recital” given by the quartet, etc. A feature 
of the concerts was the performance of the new string 
quartet by Kreisler, which likewise made a hit every- 
where. 


May Peterson Sings to Poughkeepsie Audience 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., December 5, 1919.—On Wednesday 
evening, at the Collingwood, May Peterson, soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, was heard in an inter- 
esting concert, which was the second of a series being 
given under the auspices of the Dutchess County Musical 
Association. According to the Eagle-News of this city: 
“Miss Peterson’s recital was remarkable for two things— 
first, for the beauty and variety of her program, which 
ranged from opera to negro folksongs, and second, for 
the subtle charm and personality of the woman herself, 
From the minute Miss Peterson stepped upon the stage, a 
satisfied sigh seemed to go through the audience as it 
settled back in its seats, sure of an evening of enjoyment.” 
And the audience was not mistaken! L.V. 


Werrenrath Sings Two Favorite Encores 


When Reinald Werrenrath gave a recital at the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Science on Monday evening, De- 
cember 1, he used two of his favorite songs as encores 
after the fourth group. They were “Smilin’ Through,” by 
Arthur A. Penn, and “Molly,” from the .pen of Victor 
Herbert. Both were exceedingly well received and might 
easily have been repeated. 





Marie Tiffany Accompanied by Ola Gulledge 

It was inadvertently stated in the December 4 issue of 
the Musicat Courter that Mildred Turner accompanied 
Marie Tiffany during the western tour of the Metropolitan 
singer. Ola Gulledge served in this capacity for the entire 
list of engagements, 


Barbour’s Aeolian Hall Recital, January 14 


Inez Barbour’s New York song recital will take place 
in Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of January 14. In pri- 
vate life. Miss Barbour ‘is Mrs, Henry Hadley. 
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TOUR A TRIUMPHANT SUCCESS 
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(Continued from page 10.) 
series), one at the Town Hall, and one at some suburban 
theater. or hall (popular concerts). In this way the or- 
chestra will play practically all the year round in the 
future, the bulk of the concerts, of course, being given in 
Sydney. 

From news just received from Melbourne, the musical 
writers there are still hammering at the permanent orches- 
tra scheme, more particularly at the Federal or National 
scheme. They do not want to filch the orchestra from this 
State, but they say: “What we want is one national or- 
chestra, not half a dozen ‘provincial’ orchestras. Let us 
. take part of the magnificent body of musicians that Mr. 
Verbrugghen has got together as a nucleus; let the head- 
quarters of the orchestra be in Sydney—unless Canberra 
(the proposed Federal capital) be preferred. But evolve 
from the scheme which has had so auspicious a start a yet 
bigger scheme which shall embrace, at least, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Brisbane, as well as Sydney.” 

Then it is claimed that Mr. Verbrugghen, “an over- 
whelming personality,” is the man to be the conductor of 
the National Orchestra. “One State found him, but he is 
too priceless a possession for one State. Let him be made 
common property for all the States.” 

CouraGeous IMpPRESARIOS Form OPERA COMPANY. 


At the beginning of this year Frank Rigo, formerly Mme. 
Melba’s man of business behind the scenes during her opera 
season here, and Gustave Slapoffski, an opera con- 
ductor, who was the first to produce Wagner music 
drama in Australia, made frequent journeys between 
here and Melbourne, met people at street corners and 
in hotels and. offices, and generally conducted them- 
selves as arch conspirators. As a consequence of all 
this, a season of grand opera opened at the Princess 
Theater in Melbourne when the year was yet young. 
The company consisted of a couple of Italian tenors, 
baritone and bass, a number of Australian prima 
donnas without previous professional experience, a 
large and particularly rich voiced chorus, and a scratch 
orchestra. The Italians were left overs from a dis- 
banded Italian company, which, playing here in war- 
time at cheap prices, netted a considerable fortune for 
its managers. 

LocaL Sincers GIVEN OpportuNITY. 


A point was made of the fact that the venture would 
provide a field for young and talented Australian sing- 
ers, who hitherto had to go overseas to seek an oper- 
atic career. Never previously had an Australian singe1 
trained here, and without European or American opera ex- 
perience, been given a star part in seasons of opera. 

Rigo and Slapoffski said that they had discovered 
local material that could not be bettered anywhere in 
the world. Melbourne made up his mind to receive 
and cherish the singers of the new venture. Sydney 
shrugged its shoulders and recalled the many vain at- 
tempts, including an opera league, to found local or- 
ganizations. 

Open witH “CAVALLERIA” AND “PAGLIACCI.” 

“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” opened the bill one Sat- 
urday night. The double bill choice was made because 
Signor Balboni had made an outstanding success as 
Canio in the previous season. This dramatic tenor, a 
fine artist, and a splendid actor, although his voice has 
seen its best days, was considered to be the drawing card. 
And with the double bill the company played a week or 
more till influenza took a hand and all theaters were 
closed. Immediately after the restrictions were lifted, the 
company resumed operations, playing a long ; season with a 
small repertory—“Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Faust,” “Lu- 
cia,” and “Bohéme,” with the double bill as a sure thing 
for the popular nights. 

No Home 1n Sypney. 


When the company came to Sydney it was without a 
home, the managements controlling the different theaters 
seeming unwilling to give it house room. Then came the 
announcement that the Williamson management would con- 
trol the company and an opening was advertised for Peace 
Night. But trouble between the management and the Pro- 
fessional Musicians’ Union deprived the company of an 
orchestra and brought the project to a full close, but not 
on a perfect cadence. There was another delay of some 
weeks, but in the meanwhile four male principals were 
imported from America to strengthen the company. These 
were Walter Wheatley, tenor, formerly with the Carl Rosa 
Company; Carl Formes, baritone ; Alfred Valenti, bass, 
previously with the Melba Company here, and Raymond 
Loder, baritone. Amy Castles, who had just returned 
from ‘America, was also engaged to strengthen the lady 
principals. Finally, diplomatic relationships being restored 
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with the Musicians’ Union, the season opened with a flour- 
ish of trumpets at Her Majesty’s Theater. 

The company is now playing to packed audiences every 
night and at matinees and is making a small fortune for 
the mee also, let us hope, for the original pro- 
moters. So far the repertory consists of the operas al- 
ready mentioned with the addition of “Madame Butter- 
fly.”. Other oneres of the Italian and French repertory are 
promised in the near future. 


New Coioratura SINGERS. 


The season has brought to light two gifted coloratura 
singers, Strella Wilson and Gertrude Johnson, graduates of 
the Melba Vocal and Opera School at the. Albert Street 
Conservatorium, Melbourne. As lyric sopranos their 
voices are among the best heard in Australia, or elsewhere 
for that matter. They show no lack of experience in 
stage craft, a circumstance that speaks volumes for the 
excellence of training at the Melba Opera School. Nor 
should the general direction of the principals by Mme. 
Slapoffski, wife of the conductor, herself a fine dramatic 
artist in her day, be left unmentioned. Gertrude Johnson 
is a fine actress, as well as a fine singer. Her Mad 
Scene is a splendid study in histrionics, her work gen- 
erally in “Lucia” almost reconciling one to the inanities 
of Donizetti. 

AMERICAN SINGERS WELCOMED, 

Sydney, always generous to visitors, has given a warm 
welcome to the American artists. They are not brilliant 
opera stars, but they know their work and their voices are 
pleasant. Walter Wheatley is quite a favorite and his 
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nice legato and finished methods have made him many 
friends. Carl Formes is also a favorite. 

The Italian artists cannot sing in English and for some 
inexplicable reason the Australian and American singers 


are not, as a rule, allowed to sing in Italian. Therefore, 
we get the distressing and irritating bilingual business, 
Imagine operas like “Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” and worse 


still, “Trovatore” and “Rigoletto” being sung in Italian by 
the male principals and in English by the women princi- 
pals. And the worst of it is there is no necessity for it, 
as the Australian principals can sing just as well in Italian 
as in English, perhaps better in some instances, Of course, 
there are productions with an all English cast and later 
there are to be productions entirely in Italian. 

The operas are well staged as regards scenery and cos- 
tumes, the Williamson management having exceptional re- 
sources in this respect. 

It is said that the Williamson management will keep 
the company going as one of its many enterprises on a 
permanent basis, with regular seasons in Melbourne and 
Sydney and periodical visits to the other states. Very 
likely it will become a permanent institution, either 
through private enterprise or state or municipal ‘subsidy, 
for there is plenty of excellent material for maintaining 
a permanent opera. Grirren Forry,. 

ane Morris’ Second Recital January 10 

Edward Morris gives his second piano recital of the 
season at Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of 
January 10, when he will present works by Scarlatti, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Leschetizky, Palmgren and Liszt. 














| 
THE BILTMORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue and Forty-third Street 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN 
President 


JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series 
of ee Morning Musicales to’ be given at eleven o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-1920: 


November 7 December 5 once 9 


February 6 
November ar December 19 anuary 23 


February 20 


The following artists have been definitely engaged: 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI CHARLES HACKETT 


OSE MARDONES 

EMMY DESTINN ISOLDE ME 
GIUSEPPE DE LUCA LUCILE ORRELL 
ANDRES DE SEGUROLA MARIE RAPPOLD 
MISCHA ELMAN ARTHUK RUBINSTEIN 
ANNA FITZIU HELEN STANLEY 

MELITA GALLI-CURCI JAMES STANLEY 
MARY OSCHA, SEIDEL 
OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH LIONEL STORR 

LOUIS GRAVEURE VES THIBAUD 

FRIEDA HEMPEL VAN GORDON 


A 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $3 plus 10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single concert, $30 plus 10% 
war tax. 
KNABE PIANO USED 





Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 








THE COMMODORE SERIES OF 
FRIDAY EVENING MUSICALES | 


BALLROOM OF THE HOTEL COMMODORE 
Forty-second Street and Lexington Avenue | 


JOHN McE, BOWMAN, President. GEORGE W. SWEE- 
NEY, Vice-President’ and Managing Director 


R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, begs to announce a series of 
eight Evening Musicales to be given at eight-thirty o'clock 
on the following dates during season 1919-20: 
November 28 December 26 papeaty go 
December 12 January 16 ‘ebruary 13 


February 27 
March ta 





The following artists have been definitely engaged: 








FRANCES ALDA GIOVANNI MARTINELLI 
GABRIELLA BESANZONI LUCILE ORRELL 
ENRICO CARUSO IDELLE PATTERSON 
MISCHA ELMAN CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
GERALDINE FARRAR TITTA RUFFO 
Aw FITZIU ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
ELITA GALLI-CURCI ROSITA RENARD 
MARY ¢ GARDE: NDRES DE SEGUROLA 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY JAMES STANLEY 
P Gs NZ IONEL STORR 
OLINA LAZZARI CYRENA VAN GORDON 
ARF: 


A 
Sonn McCORMACK MARY 
WINSTON WILKINSON 





Price per Seat per single concert, $4 and $3 and $2, 
10% war tax. 
Price per Box (6 seats) per single Concert, $30, 


10% war tax, 
KNABE PIANO USED 


plus 


plus 











Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway 

















EUGENE YSAYE 





The GINGINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
EUGENE YSAYE, Conductor 


North in October, East in November and 
December, South in January, North in March 


A. F. THIELE, Manager 
12 Times-Star Building - 


Season 1919-20 





TOURING 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 




















MUZIO 


CLAUDIA 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CoO. 








Address: MU ZIO, 264 West 57th St., N. Y. 





Es 
VI 


TZKI 


STEINWAY PIANO USED 


PIANIST 


Management 


DANIEL MAYER, 1446-8, Aeolian Hall, New York 





E 
A 





COBSEN 


“The greatest of the younger generation of violinists.” 
—New York Sun 


“Genius of the Violin” 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
33 West 42d Street - - New York, N. Y. 
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SEATTLE COMPOSERS’ SOCIETY 
PRESENTS MEMBERS’ WORKS 


St. Cecilia Club Assists at First Concert—Sold Out 
House Greets Ganz, Who Opens Ladies’ Musical 
Club Artist Series—Notes 
Seattle, Wash. December 8, 1919—Rudolph Ganz, 


who appeared in the Northwest under the man- 
agement of Steers & Coman, furnished the first 
concert of the artists’ series of the Ladies’ Musical Club. 
Mr. Ganz is very popular in Seattle, which accounts for 


the fact of a sold out house, and his reception was greater 
than on any previous visit. The pianist played in splendid 
form, and if one may venture to speak of improvement in 
an artist of his caliber he might state that his playing is 
imbued with a warmth that has not always been noticed. 
His program included the MacDowell sonata and several 
modern numbers, with two of the pianist’s own composi- 
tions removing the recital from the stereotyped tradition. 
Socrery or Composers Gives CONCERT. 

The Seattle Society of Composers gave its first concert 
on the evening of November 29, and was assisted by 
members of the St. Cecilia Club in rendering choruses 
written by Ferdinand Dunkley. In addition to these works 
of Mr. Dunkley’s, the program included manuscript songs 
by Drusilla Percival and Marian Coryell, and piano num- 
bers by Mr, Dunkley and Carl Page Wood, teacher of 
harmony at the State University. The St. Cecilia Club 
of Tacoma sang “Poppies” and “Green Branches,” two 
effective choruses for women's voices by Mr. Dunkley. 
The compositions by these local composers were all of 
high order and as a whole were of modern tendencies in 
intonation and form, ‘ 

Notes. 

Kirk Towns, of the Cornish School, gave the first lec- 
ture of the season before the Musical Arts Society, an in- 
teresting and illuminating talk on the subject of “Diction 
in Singing.” At the end of his lecture he added a short 
group of songs by which he was able to demonstrate and 
exemplify the points made. 

Sousa and his band appeared at the Arena in two per- 
formances on November 6, and as ever the case with this 
veteran ~bandmaster, drew audiences which completely 
filled the place. 

Gustave Holmquist, Chicago baritone, appeared before 
the Swedish Society of this city in recital, rendering a 
program of modern Scandinavian songs. Mr. Holmquist, 
who is a delightful artist, seemed especially fortunate in 
rendering these songs of his native tongue. His Seattle 
sppeasunee is one of several the artist is making in the 
Northwest. 

The Seattle Clef Club, composed of local professionals 
of the sterner sex, met informally with Kirk Towns in 
the McKelvey and entertained Gustave Holmquist as their 
guest. 

Louise Van Ogle gave the last of her series of lectures 
at the Cornish School Auditorium on Monday evening, 
speaking on the folksong of the American negro, Mrs. 
Van Ogle has been giving a series of lectures in Seattle 
annually for a number of years, but none has been more 
enjoyed than this last series, which included several on 
musical subjects and two on the Russian drama, of which 
the speaker has been a close student. The same series 
will be given by Mrs. Van Ogle on her forthcoming tour 
of California, 

Thie Ladies’ Musical Club is giving a series of ensemble 
programs, the rendering of which is by various members 
cf the club. These meetings are for members only, 

The students of the Cornish School from the classes 
of Ella Helm Boardman, Francis Armstrong, Kirk Towns 
and Boyd Wells appeared in the first public recital of this 
season at the Cornish School. Those taking part were 
Mrs. Steiner, Mrs, Brown, Mrs. Nichols, Frank Meeker, 
Arthur Kloth, Edith Rogers, Lillian Keller and Louis 
Drenwett. 

The Seattle Music Study Club opened the season with 
a musicale at the home of Mrs. B. H. Harris, rendering a 

rogram of folksongs arranged by Mrs. H. C. Simpkins. 
folksongs of France, Italy and Germany were sung by 


Mrs. J. L. Overman. Mrs, L. Jones and Mrs. Stanley 
Morrison presented songs of England, Wales and Ireland, 
and American and Russian folksongs were given by Mrs. 
C. Hoblitsel, The usual informal discussion of current 
events was led by the president of the club. 

On December 2 Marian Coryell, of the Cornish School 
faculty, gave the second concert of the Ladies’ Musi- 
cal Club’s season of Tacoma. Miss Coryell’s program 
included numbers from Chopin, Beethoven and Brahms. 

Under the direction of George C. Kirchner, the Seattle 
Musical Arts Society presented the first of its ensemble 
concerts at the Fine Arts Hall on the evening of Novem- 
ber 25. Claud Madden, violin; G. C. Kirchner, cello, and 
Anne Grant Dall, piano, rendered a program of standard 
trios, receiving enthusiastic applause from the audience. 

Of interest in the program rendered by the Seattle Com- 
posers’ Club was the appearance of William Jackson, a 
full blooded Alaskan Indian, who has been a student of 
voice with Clifford Kantner for the past three years. 
Mr. Jackson is possessed of a voice of very beautiful 
quality and quite disproves the often heard statement that 
the American Indian is unable to remove guttural sounds 
from his singing voice. 

Francis Armstrong, head of the violin department of 
the Cornish School, wil) play Cecil Burleigh’s second 
concerto with the symphony orchestra at the forthcoming 
concert. Mr. Armstrong considers this concerto the best 
work for violin written by an American thus far. R. 


ABLE SPEAKERS HEARD AT 
OREGON M. T. A. CONVENTION 





Fine Music Also a Feature of Splendid Programs— 
Frederick W. Goodrich Elected President—Musi- 
cians’ Club Discusses Advertising—Notes 


Portland, Ore., December 2, 1919.—The Oregon State 
Music Teachers’ Association held its fifth annual con- 
vention in the Multnomah Hotel on November 28 and 
29. Many out of town members were present and the 
convention was a decided success. On Friday morning 
“Music in the Public Schools” was discussed, the speak- 
ers being J. A. Churchill, state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction; Dr. J. J. Landsbury, dean of music, 
University of Oregon, and Jean Park McCracken. At 
the luncheon which followed William Mansell Wilder 
spoke on “Music and the Municipality.” Friday after- 
noon, following a recital by Abby Whiteside, pianist, 
Carolyn Alchin, of Los Angeles, gave a talk on “Music 
in the Public Schools.” On that evening Otto Wede- 
meyer, Dent Mowrey and Pauline Miller Chapman con- 
tributed to an enjoyable concert. 

Saturday morning's proceedings began with an organ 
recital at the Majestic Theater by Cecil Teague, an 
open forum and election of officers following. George 

. Jeffery, president of the Musicians’ Club, spoke on 
“Music and Amusement” at luncheon, Evelyn Hurley 
Denny offering vocal solos and Ella Connell Jessie 
piano numbers. 

A banquet was given on Saturday evening, when Dr. 
Jonah B. Wise, B. T. Irvine and Eric V. Hauser gave 
addresses, Robert Louis Barron and Ida Mary Cook 
furnishing the music. 

The officers elected are as follows: President, Fred- 
erick W. Goodrich, succeeding Otto Wedemeyer; 
vice-presidents, George Hotchkiss Street, Mrs. Charles 
S. Heinline and Lena Bell Tartar; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Harry McQuade; corresponding secretary, Jean 
Park McCracken; treasurer, Daniel H. Wilson; direct- 
ors, at large, Dr. J. J. Landsbury, Frederick W. Gads- 
kins, Mrs. C. A. Davidson and Evelyn Conway 


Musicians’ Ciup Discusses ADVERTISING. 


Hudson B. Hastings, professor of applied economics 
at Reed College, spoke at the last meeting and lunch- 
eon of the Musicians’ Club, which was held in the Mult- 
nomah Hotel. His subject was “Should Musicians 
Advertise?” Needless to say, Professor Hastings be- 
lieves that all musicians should advertise. He said 
that they should start a campaign of advertising and 


bring to the attention of the public the value of good 
music. George E. Jeffery, president of the club, pre- 


sided. 
Notes. 


Admirers of the piano were granted a great deal of 
pleasure by the recent appearance of Dent Mowrey, 
who gave a successful recital in the ballroom of the 
Multnomah Hotel. 

Dr. Emil Enpa has been appointed director of the 
Hill Glee Club, of the Hill Military Renny, 26 


SANTA MONICA COMPOSER 
LEAVES FOR NEW YORK 


H. D. Mustard Gives Farewell Recital—California 
Paintings Exhibited When Young Pianist 
Gives Program 


Santa Monica? Cal., December 2, 1919.—H. D. Mustard, 
baritone, who has been teaching here and in Los Angeles 
with success for the past four years, gave a farewell re- 
cital at the Santa Monica Bay Woman’s Club House on 
December 1, with Marguerite Ray as his accompanist. 
Mr. Mustard left the next day for New York, where he 
expects to have his light opera, “The Saltseller,” staged. 


Eucene Darton PRESENTED IN RECITAL. 


Eugene Dalton, nineteen year old pianist, was presented 
in recital by Arné Nordskog at the Hotel Windermere 
recital hall, Saturday evening, November 29. There were 
also on exhibition nineteen paintings by Thomas Nash, 
valued at $100,000, brought here through the efforts of Mr. 
Nordskog, who is trying to establish Santa Monica as a 
music and art center. The large audience seemed to be 
inspired to a greater appreciation of the rendition of the 
musical numbers through the presence of these California 
scenes, 

ZoELLNER QuarTeT ENGAGED For CONCERT. 


Arné Nordskog, founder and manager of the Santa 
Monica Bay Cities’ Philharmonic Courses, will present the 
Zoellner Quartet in the second concert of the season at the 
Woman’s Club House, December 4. These concerts are 
being well supported and each day brings reports of their 
appreciation, as this is the first time the better class artists 
have been brought here. D. L. 





NEW LOS ANGELES CHAMBER 
MUSIC SOCIETY MAKES DEBUT 





Artistic Organization Wins Great Success—Kastner 
Soloist at Third “Pop” Concert—Los Angeles 
Symphony Plays for School Children—Notes 


Los Angeles, Cal, December 16, 1919—The new 
trio organized for giving chamber music was heard 
in ‘its first concert recently by an _ appreciative 
audience. With such an_ artistic personnel the 
success of this new society is a foregone conclusion. 
Alexander Saslavsky, the concertmaster of the Los Ange- 
les Symphony Orchestra, who has already established 
himself as a leading violinist, fills this position in the 
trio; Axel Simonsen, head of the cello section of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra and a well known artist 
who has a long list of artistic triumphs to his credit, is 
the second member, and the dynamic May Hope Mc- 
Donald, with her sincere feeling and sympathy, completes 
this fine ensemble. Mrs. McDonald’s dehghttul work at 
the piano on this occasion brought out the most admiring 
comments from fellow pianists. 

Kastner Sotoist at Tuirp “Pop” Concert. 

November 30 the third popular concert by the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, with Alfred Kastner, harpist, as soloist, 
was attended by a large and rapturous audience, who in- 
sisted on repetitions of almost every number. Mr. Kast- 
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ner had a great success, and demonstrated the fact that 
he is a master player. 
Scnoot Cuitpren Hear Los ANGELES SYMPHONY. 

At the same time on the same day the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra played to the school children at 
Clune’s Auditorium. 

Later in the afternoon a reception in honor of Alex- 
ander Saslavsky, concertmaster, and Mrs. Saslavsky was 
held at the home of Dr. and Mrs, Rae Smith, many of 
the friends and patrons gathering to meet the genial 
violinist and his wife. 


Eacan Scuoot Facutty Gives Two REcirAts. 

The splendid faculty of the Eagan School again demon- 
strated its exceptional worth on a recent Tuesday when a 
very interesting program was given. Roland Paul, tenor, 
was in excellent form, and was received with great en- 
thusiasm. His rendition of Gertrude Ross’. “My Ma- 
donna” was the most original and satisfying of any 
version yet heard. 

Bertha Winslow Vaughn's lovely soprano was delight- 
ful in her well chosen numbers. Homer Grunn and 
Winifred Hooke played brilliantly numbers for two 
pianos, and they also contributed to the success of the 
singers by their sympathetic accompaniments. Frank 
Eagan and Marshall Steadman gave dramatic readings, 
and Oskar Seiling offered some enjoyable violin numbers, 
given in his customary musicianly manner. The concert 
was presented on two evenings in order to accommodate 
the many friends of the school. 


ZOELLNER QUARTET AND Mrs. Cotsy HEarp. 
The Zoellner Quartet played a most interesting program 





a short time ago. On the same evening Myrtle 
Pryibil Colby, soprano, assisted by Ann Thompson, 
appeared in recital at the Gamut Club. Mrs. Colby, who 
is the wife of Frank Colby, of the Pacific Coast Musician, 
has been cultivating her dramatic soprano voice under 
the guidance of Anna Ruzena Sprotte. It was not 
possible to hear all of Mrs. Colby’s program, but from 
the enthusiastic reports of others she had a veritable 
triumph. Mrs. Sprotte played her accompaniments, 


W. A, Crark, Jr., ENTERTAINS. 


W. A. Clark, Jr., entertained in honor of the members 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra recently at his residence 
on West Adams street. Receiving with Mr. Clark were 
Mrs. Michael Connell, Walter Rothwell, Ilya Bronson, 
Sylvain Noack and Edwin Clark. The spacious rooms 
were crowded with patrons of the orchestra. A pleasant 
feature of the affair was the presence of a large number 
of the members of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
fraternizing gaily with the members of the new organ- 
igation. The very friendly feeling among the personnel 
of the two orchestras is a big factor in the success which 
po is enjoying, and it has a great effect upon the public 
mind, 


Notes, 


Constance Balfour, the popular soprano, was engaged 
for a third week at the California Theater. 

Gertrude Ross entertained at her home following a re- 
cent “Pop” concert, in honor of Lawrence Strauss, from 
San Francisco. Mr. Strauss is to give a program before 
the Friday Morning Club, and will also sing the tenor part 
in “The Messiah.” J. W. 


SOUSA’S BAND PLAYS FOR 
HUGE OAKLAND AUDIENCES 





March King’s Stirring Programs Received with Great 
Enthusiasm—Mr. and Mrs. Anderson Give Studio 
Recital—Rudolph Ganz Receives Ova- 
tion—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., December 6, 1919.—The first of the at- 
tractions announced by Miss Z. W. Potter, concert man- 
ager, in the All-Star Course of Great Attractions, for 
Oakland, was John Philip Sousa and his famous military 
band for two concerts in the Municipal Auditorium, after- 
noon and evening, November 20. The great arena held 
in the evening an enthusiastic audience of nearly seven 
thousand persons, and when it is recorded that they de- 
manded and were granted five encores following the spir- 
ited playing of Sousa’s “Liberty Loan March” it need not 
be said that popular interest and appreciation for the 
March King has in the least waned. There is some beau- 
tiful music in Sousa’s suite, “Last Days of Pompeii,” 
which was given an impressive reading. Orem’s new 
“American Indian Rhapsody,” on themes recorded and 
suggested by Thurlow Lieurance, was delightfully played, 
as of course were the various Sousa marches which were 
given liberally as encores, 

Mary Baker, soprano; Florence Hardeman, violin; Jo- 
seph en zylophone, and Frank Simon, cornet, evoked 
unstinted approval for their individual solos, both in the 
afternoon and evening programs, 

(Continued on page 57.) 
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May Peterson Keeps Audience in Ecstasy 


When May Peterson sang in a joint recital at Newport 
News, Va., on November 6, with Louis Graveure, the re- 
sult was but a repetition of her numerous other concerts. 
The Times-Herald wrote in part as follows: 

Miss Peterson, whose personality is as captivating as her art, 
warmed up to her audience from the moment she made her impos- 
ing entrance. Her quality of tone has only been equaled by Alma 
Gluck, who was conceded to be some years ago “the perfect Amer- 
ican songstress.” As an encore Miss Peterson's rendition of “Carry 
Me Back to Old Mg brought tears to the eyes of many, 
and when the audience refused to leave the house she ome spon- 
taneously, to her own accompaniment, “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” 

The Daily Press said: 

Miss Peterson displayed much taste in her selections and won 
er audience i diately. She possesses a beautiful voice, splendid 
breath control and great charm. Miss Peterson is a real artist. 
Her work showed ability to interpret all she wished to express. 

In speaking of her previous appearance on October 9 
in Roanoke, Va., the Times began its article as follows: 

May Peterson sang. Stuart Ross played. Fully 1,000 music 
lovers listened intently, taking every note into eager ears. Miss 
Peterson kept her hearers in ecstasy from the first song until the 
last strains of the final selection died out, 








Louise St. John Westervelt Pupil a Credit 


Ethel Jones is one of the many pupils of Louise St. 
John Westervelt, vocal instructor, of Chicago, who are 
now in the professional world doing their teacher justice. 
At Miss Jones’ recent debut recital in Chicago, she showed 
the result of the efficient training received under Miss 
Westervelt, with whom she has received all her vocal 
training, The following notices are culled from the Chi- 
cago dailies: 

During the last eight days I have heard two Chicagoans of no 
mean talent and two others from the East. Ethel eee and 
Eugene Stinson, pupils respectively of Louise St. John Westervelt 
and Lila Breed, are distinct products of Chicago tutorship. 

When will Chicago musical organizations realize that within these 
bounds there is sound and desirable talent, and that the East, 
musically speaking, is frequently misheralded, and its artists not 
as effete as tradition would have us believe? 

Miss Jones has every quality to advance her name far in her 
chosen profession, Her lovely voice is a thing of full, warm tone 
and rich sympathy. Her diction is perfect.—Chicago American. 





Ethel Jones proved at her debut recital at the Blackstone Theater 
that she has something of real value to offer the public. mezzo- 
voice, warm and lovely in quality, its production marked by ease 
and flexibility, made it a pliable instrument for the expression of 
a variety of moods that carried the young artist successfully 
through the despairing note of a song like Borodine’s “Dissonance,” 
the vitality of Tournemire’s “Easter Bells” and the abandon of 
Fourdrain’s “Carnival.”—Herald-Examiner, 





Another Lenora Sparkes Triumph 

The second concert in the Premier Concert Course at 
Carbondale, Pa., took place on December 4, when the 
program was given by Lenora Sparkes, soprano, and 
Phillip Gordon, pianist. The success of both artists was 
unquestioned, and of Miss Sparkes’ contribution the critic 
of the Leader said in part: 

She is just about the most delightful personage who has ever 
appeared on a Carbondale platform. She is winsome and _ beautiful 
and sweet, and with not a touch of artificiality of expression, smile 
or manner, and we never 7 to hear the angels sing more 
beautifully. She sang Thomas Moore’s “Believe Me If All Those En- 
dearing | Charms” with such feeling and sweetness and 
tenderness as we have never heard it sung. This was of the 
earth and humanity as we live it and feel it, but in the famous 
“Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca” she just gathered her soul up 
in her voice and sent it out and up heavenward in such a volume 
of impassioned glory as we never knew the human voice was 
capable of. As she had prepared us for the climatic numbers by 
the first simple song, she brought us back to earth by the singing 
of that delightful and quaint | song of old English times, “The 


Nightingales of Lincoln’s Inn. 


Sweetness of Tone One of Namara’s Gifts 


“A most successful concert was given last night at the 
Armory when Post 21, American Legion, presented Mar- 
guerite Namara, Cornelius Van Vliet and Rudolph Gruen 
in a delightful program,” so wrote the critic of the Sche- 
nectady Gazette on December 6. He then continued his 
report in this manner: 

There was a large and appreciative audience and the program 
was meonaaiy enjoyed. Three songs, “La Partida” (Alvarez), 
“Pour un aiser” (Tosti) and “La Girometta” (Sibella), brought 
out the beautiful quality of her voice and her pleasantly sure 
handling of songs in foreign tongues. Wide range and sweetness 
of tone are among her many mosical gifts. “Mollie,” a charmin; 
little Irish song, was the next offering by Mme. Namara. ‘Values, 
Vanderpool, was graver in thought, and she it equally well. 
“Twickenham Ferry” was sung with a a ul vivacity and 
“Come to the Woodland” was also Pegs. he closing number 
was the waltz song from “Romeo and Juliet,” which Mme. Namara 
sang admirably. 

In reviewing the concert the Schenectady Union-Star 
said that Mme. Namara was in excellent voice and won 
the hearts of her audience. 


Sold Out Houses Greet Macbeth Everywhere 

From triumph to triumph Florence Macbeth is leaving 
a wonderdul train of enthusiasm in her wake on her tour 
of the Middle West. Ohio, Illinois and Minnesota in their 
turn have all succumbed to the beauty and charm of this 
American song bird. Everywhere sold out houses; every- 
where audiences thrilled; every city wants her back. Com- 
menting on her appearance in Superior, the Superior Tele- 
gram of October 24 wrote: . 

Dainty and demure in a ruffled frock of sky blue, Florence 
Macbeth, the young star of the Chicago Opera Association, charmed 
a large throng at the Broadway Theater last evening. Miss Mac- 
beth, whose appearance was sponsored by the Superior ens gee 
gave four groups of songs by old Italian, old English, old a 
modern French and American composers. Each was a delight. 
Her voice is a coloratura of rare purity and sweetness and, once 
having heard her lilting, birdlike tones, her of “Minnesota 
Ni neh ie” — be peatity understood. nar woes has an 
gracious response to re encores 
a _, Following her final number she was recalled again 
and again, the audience simply refusing to leave. 


Even the Duluth press was impressed by the singer’s 
triumph, for the Duluth News-Tribune of the same date 
commented as follows: 


Macbeth, the “Nightingale of Minnesota,” thrilled a 
sad sullen at the Broadway Theater, Superior, last evening 
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. A varied program 
no her versatile 


with her flutelike voice and charming goremaniy 
1 
ause and repeated 


gave Miss Macbeth ample opportunity to 
talent, and she was greeted with continued app 
encores. 


Sturkow-Ryder Gives Concert and Lecture 


After Sturkow-Ryder’s recent appearances in Flint, 
Mich., at St. Paul’s Parish House and at the St. Cecilia 
Society, the Flint Saturday Night printed the following 
eulogy: 

Her genius is the result of natural talent, carefully trained by 
constant study and practice, and by the application of her whole 
self to her art. The technic she employs is flawless; the interpre- 
tation she gives to her selections proves her appreciation of the 
composer’s intention. Notes and phrases are thoughts and action. 
Everything means something. Her sense of humor, likewise her 
ormgaey with every phase of life, influences her playing, and her 
shading was unique. — 

That a pianist, playing a whole program herself, should receive 
five encores, is remarkable, 

Mme, Ryder gave a thrilling readin 
fantasie; it was filled with charm an 
ag Os for encore “Consolation,” by Liszt, 
seqhitterest was paramount when she began her own composition, 
‘Fantasie Pastoral.” This descriptive story arose from memories 
of childhood with her father in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and cov- 
ered the uggee features of attraction with rhythms, contrasting 
movements, melodies and liquid cadences. 

Critics 1 this composition will rank with Schumann’s 
“Scenes of Childhood,” placing Mme. Ryder among the leading 
composers of America. 

The lecture-recital at St. Cecilia Society was extremely delight- 
ful, entertaining and instructive. Mme. Ryder’s subject was “Color 
in Music,” and although it is not an exhaustive subject, yet her 
handling of it was so replete with ideas and worth while pointers 
on color that her hour and more of speaking and playing created 
a lively interest that was unusual. 


of Liszt’s sonata, quasi 
interpretative skill. She 





Vahrah Hanbury Enjoyed in New Rochelle 


When Vahrah Hanbury made her initial appearance in 
New Rochelle, N. Y., on November 11, she not only made 
a very favorable impression upon the music lovers who 
attended the first of the Young People’s Subscription Con- 
certs, but it is not at all uncertain that she will return 
there again. 

The critic of the Star reviewed her concert as follows: 

A large and discriminating audience heard Vahrah Hanbury, 
soprano, with John Doane at the piano, It was Miss Hanbury’s 
first appearance here, but her popularity grew with each song of a 
very generous program. The three groups sung in English, one 
group by Russian composers and a group in French, gave the fair 
songstress opportunity to show her versatility. In the Russian 
group she revealed, perhaps, more of the Senly sympathetic quali- 
ties of her beautiful voice, ' 

The Evening Standard wrote in part: 

The very interesting program gave Miss Hanbur 
tunity to show her complete command of a rich an 
voice. 


an. oppor- 
sympathetic 


May Mukle the “Sure Fingered” Cellist 


That the English cellist, May Mukle, was acclaimed by 
the entire New York press at her Aeolian Hall recital ou 
Thursday afternoon, November 20, is plainly evidenced 
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by the accompanying notices which appeared in the dailies 
on the day following her recital: 


With perfect poise and control of apparently limitless resources, 
she proved the cello a most versatile instrument and capable of 
appeal in every form of artistic expression.—Evening Mail. 





A player of unusual distinction and fine skill,_-Times. 





Not only the best of English violoncellists, but the best of her 
sex anywhere. Throughout the afternoon she displayed her rare 
technical skill and artistry; her ingratiating tone, including the 
exquisitely limpid harmonies; her avoidance of excessive vibrato; her 
full toned arpeggios, and her thrilling double stops.—Evening Post. 


The cello portion of the work stood out in all its pristine 
beauty.—Tribune. 





Revived once more the vivid impressions which her first appear- 
ance had left in the memory. Miss Mukle’s technic has lost none 
of its brilliancy. Her fingers grasp the strings with extraordinary 
energy and security; and her management of the bow is as remark- 
able as the fleetness and precision of her fingers.—American. 


Miss Mukle made herself known to music lovers long ago as an 
artist of excellence in all particulars; her playing yesterday fully 
sustained her high reputation.—Sun. F 





Miss Mukle belongs among the surest fingered of cellists; her 
tone is broad and warm and there is vitality in it~—Evening Sun. 


pa playing is distinguished and her taste is admirable,—Evening 
orld, 





The truly great English violoncellist delighted a large audience 
with a notable display of her well known genius, disclosing another 
impressive fact of her endowments with her glorious playing. She 
played with the consummate skill, intense feeling and _ unfailing 
discretian which have placed her in the first rank of living cel- 
lists.—Morning Telegraph. 


Werrenrath “Every Inch an Artist” 


Reinald Werrenrath, appearing in the second concert of 
the Raymond series, given on November 11 in Convention 
Hall, Rochester, N. Y., earned the highest praise at the 
hands of the critics of that city: 

Mr. Werrenrath is every inch an artist. His voice is a baritone 
or considerable power and resonance and of beautiful quality. 
Add to that an almost uncanny power of interpretation and an 
engaging personality and there is a singer to be reckoned with. 
One especially noticeable feature of his singing is his mastery of 
breath control, which stands him in good stead in some of the more 
dramatic of his numbers. It was in his group of English songs 
that the full perfection of his art was moticeable....It was 
“Danny Deever,” however, that many were waiting for. The 
task of the singer in this song is doubly hard; he has a treach- 
erous dialect to mind; there is the dialogue of the two distinct 
speakers to look after; and there is that gradual working up to 
the climax. Mr. Werrenrath undoubtedly sings it better than any- 
one else.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle. 





It is to be hoped that he will not be drawn away from lyric 
singers; there are so few singers who are artists in song singing 
as is he....His French group was wellnigh perfect in concep- 
tion and execution... . Mr. errenrath has the free sonority 
of voice handling that makes honest eloquence with text possible, 
and his diction is superb, as is his phrasing and nuance. The 
mezzo-voce work in “Duna” was impeccable and the solid sin- 
cerity of “The Blind Ploughman” absolutely convincing.—The Post 
Express. 


Mr. Werrenrath is an exponent of everything a singer of songs 
should do—a model for those with concert stage aspirations to 
follow. He has come to represent among male recitalists some- 
thing of what the incomparable Marcella Sembrich stood for in 
the ranks of prima donnas, and his art has attained a perfection 
that makes it a complete delight... . His interpretations are ex- 
ceptionally graphic and are marked by unerring taste and a charm- 
ing finish. Fomessel of a voice of rich and musical quality, untiring 
and intelligent work has done much to strengthen and improve it. 
—Rochester Times. 





Mr. Werrenrath has such a fine, solid voice, capable of swell- 
ing to such ringing, sonorous head tones... . He started with a 
fine performance of the Prologue to “Pagliacci,”’ which is to bari- 
tones what the “Celeste Aida” is to tenors. He sang it with 
perfect phrasing, good intensity and smoothness of tone.—The 
Rochester Herald. 





Swayne Pupil Plays Brilliantly 

When Wager Swayne decided to spend a year in Cali- 
fornia he was followed to the Coast by an enthusiastic 
group of artist-pupils of piano. One of the most gifted 
of these, Marion Frazer, of Detroit, recently played an 
exacting program with brilliant success at a reception 
given to Mr. Swayne at the palatial home of Cora Lenore 
Williams in Berkeley. A large audience greeted the young 
pianist with great enthusiasm, and she was given an ova- 
tion at the close of the program. Alfred Metzger said 
in the Pacific Coast Musical Review: 

To put it mildly we were astounded at the artistry and intelli- 
gence this young pianist exhibited on this occasion. She played 
the Beethoven “Pathetique” sonata in a manner that would do 
great credit to the most experienced and gifted musician, and 
here was a young girl in the springtime of youth, without much 
experience in public work, actually giving us a Beethoven inter- 
pretation that left nothing to be desired in the way of depth of 
expression or musical understanding. E 

he Mendelssohn rondo capriccioso was not only pieved with 
astounding fluency of technic and limpidity of digital execution, 
but it was colored according to the utmost artistic principles as 
to crescendi, runs, diminuendi and properly placed rhythmic ac 
cents, The Chopin group exhibited a natural poetic instinct and 
individualistic style which showed that Mr. Swayne is one of those 
rare pedagogues who do not permit the individuality of the embryo 
artist to be obscured by “methods” or similar mechanical educational 
devices. A delightful gem by Ravel brought out Miss Frazer’s 
ability to obtain that mysterious blending of tone color effect neces- 
sitated by the ultra modern school of composition, thereby making 
these works more acceptable to conventional ears. _ as é 

A Grieg berceuse revealed a delightful romantic spirit, while 
Liszt’s eighth rhapsodie brought out a virility and power that 
would have done justice to a muscular young man... . One_ of 
the decidedly interesting works played was a composition by Ger- 
trude Ross, dedicated to Mr. Swayne, and entitled “Ride of the 
Cowboy,” an unusually difficult bit of pianistic expression requir- 
ing flawless technic. hiss Ross also is a_ pupil of Mr. Swayne’s, 
as is Elizabeth Simpson, the splendid pianist, lecturer and_teacher, 
as well as many other prominent artists and pedagogues. Both Mr. 
Swayne and Miss Frazer are to be heartily congratulated upon the 
unquestionably fine showing made by the latter. She cannot help 
making a mark in the musical world: 


The Berkeley Gazette critic also noticed the recital: 


Marion Frazer exhibited astounding technical fluency as _ well 
as great poetic charm and temperamental vigor. She played the 
Chopin scherzo with a verve and abandon that carried her audience 
by storm. The exquisite “‘Alborado del Grazioso,” by Ravel, was 
interpreted with delightful humor and captivating rhythm, while 
in the Liszt rhapsody she showed a splendid bravura and a power 
to attain a thrilling climax. 





Niessen-Stone Pupil Scores in Opera 


The appended splendid tributes voice the opinions of the 
Brooklyn and New York dailies after Agnes Robinson’s 
(a pupil of Mme. Niessen-Stone) successful appearance 
as Leonora in “Forza del Destino” with the Italian Lyric 
Federation at the Academy of Music in Brooklyn on Sep- 
tember 22: 


The Leonora introduced Agnes Robinson, a magnificent and 
highly poised dramatic soprano, who has been accredited with sig- 
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nal South American and European successes. Her every moment 
was convincing.—Brooklyn Standard Union, Septemher 23. 





She has a beautiful voice, which she uses well in the upper 
register, is of comely appearance and possesses a pl person- 
ality. She is a young artist of whom interesting things may be 
expected as she gains in experience.—New York Morning Tele- 
graph, September 23. 


Among the singers particularly worthy of mention was Agnes 
Robinson, who sang, Lashere with sympathy and histrionic intel- 
ligence.—Brooklyn Eagle, September 23. 





A tall, imposing woman, she used a luscious voice skillfully 
and displayed less disquietude than the average American called 
upon to play a part which demands the grand manner.—New York 
Tribune, September 23. 


. Miss Robinson is an American artist who will be heard again 
in opera and is further evidence of the Italian Lyric Federation to 
& winners.—Percival Monger, New York Morning Telegraph, 
eptember 28. 





Many Activities for Marie Zendt 


Marie Zendt, the talented Chicago soprano, will be un- 
usually busy this season, judging by the engagements 
already booked for her. She leaves Chicago in December 
for a Pacific Coast concert tour, appearing in many im- 
portant cities, opening in Seattle, Wash., on December 9 
with a recital for the Amphion Society. Mme. Zendt has 
just returned from Lockport, N. Y., where she scored 
success at the festival. The Lockport Union Sun and 
Journal had the following to say regarding her work: 

Mme. Zendt sang two groups of songs in a lyric voice which is 
capable of being very dramatic. It is pure and brilliant and of 
great power. 

Just Qefore going to Lockport, Mme. Zendt appeared 

at the All-American Exposition at the Coliseum, Chicago, 
at which time her singing brought forth the following 
praise: 
_ Marie Zendt has a high voice of liquid quality that is very pleas- 
ing and a most dable distinct: of iation. Among 
her songs by Salter, Woodman, Eleanor Moru, Ward-Stephens, 
Hadley and Vanderpool, the waltz song from “Ode to Music” stands 
out as particularly enjoyable in its nature.—Daily News. 
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Silber in Successful Return Engagement 


Sidney Silber, head of the piano department of the 
University School of Music, Lincoln, played a return en- 
gagement recently in Seward, Neb. The Journal of that 
city, in commenting on the recital, said the following: 

Among the recitals given here annually, that by Sidney Silber 
on November 14 will stand out in relief in the memory of Sew 
ard’s music lovers. From the first to the last number the pianist 
held the undivided attention of his hearers, who were convinced 
that they were listening not to an ordinary player but to a gen 
uine artist. Equipped with a solid technic and thorough musician- 
ship, Silber went at his task with the authority of a master, play- 
ing the old classics of the first group with scholarly refinement and 
the lyrics of Schumann and Chopin with poesy and soulfulness. 
He was at his best, however, in the Tschaikowsky sonata, which 
he rendered with a rich sweep of expression and great power... . 
The program ended with Orem's “Indian” rhapsody, the perform- 
ance of which was marked by much dash and bravura. Before 
playing this number, the pianist gave a short but excellent im 
promptu talk, mentioning, at the request of interested auditors, the 
characteristics of Indian music and calling attention to the pres 
ence of Mr. Lieurance, the authority on Indian music and composer 
of the Indian themes in the chapeedy, whereupon the latter received 
his share in the applause. In response to insistent demands, sev- 
eral encores were given by Silber, who, by his artistic ability and 
personal magnetism, has endeared himself to Sewardans. , 


Lotta Madden Sings at Union Hill 


Lotta Madden was soloist at a concert given at Union 
Hill, N. J., December 17, when a male chorus, Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Sara Gurowitsch were likewise as- 
sociated in the affair. Miss Madden sang twice, making 
a hit with an audience composed largely of people who 
heard her for the first time. 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY CHANGES 
PROGRAM ON SHORT NOTICE 


Substitutions Made When Rachmaninoff Fails to Ap- 
pear—Splendid Soloists Please Huge “Pop” Audi- 
ences—6,000 Applaud Schumann-Heink—L.eo 
Ornstein Displays Artistry—Hofmann 
Triumphs in Recital 


St. Louis, Mo., December 11, 1919.—Swift changes were 
made in the Symphony program for the concerts of Friday 
afternoon and Saturday, November 28 and 29, when Sergei 
Rachmaninoff broke his engagement. The overture from 
Mozart’s “Magic Flute” and the lovely Schubert “Unfin- 
ished” symphony were substituted pssin, Pha in varying de- 
grees of satisfaction among the audience, most of whom 
were obviously appeased but not wholly pleased. 

The second half of the program was devoted to the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff “Scheherazade,” which gave every 
promise of almost redeeming the disappointment of the 
concerts but did not quite fulfill, for ore was lacking 
throughout a certain very necessary continuity among the 
men, Bits were lovely, but on the whole, it has been done 
infinitely better here with less good material in the or- 
chestra, 

Edward Burlingame Hill’s venture into childhood’s 
realm of music in the form of “Stevensonia” had its first 
hearing at these concerts. It is more or less interesting 
throughout but lacks to a large extent the delicately im- 
aginative touch of Carpenter. 

Cuartorre Pesce Returns to SING ror “Pop.” 

After an absence of several years, Charlotte Peege, 
contralte, came back to sing at the “Pop” on Sunday after- 
noon, November 30, when there was a completely sold out 
house. There is a very decided charm about the person- 
ality of Charlotte Peege and she has an undeniably lovely 
voice. Her aria from “Orpheus and Euridice,” Gluck, was 
distinctly satisfactory considered from every angle. The 
other number, “Adieu Forets,” from “Jeanne d’Arc,” 
Tschaikowsky, was less pleasing only for the reason that 
this is essentially a song for orchestral accompaniment 
and suffers woetully with the light backing of a piano. 
Miss Peege was recalled several times and sang “My Na- 
tive Land” as an encore. 

Dorotuy ACHENBACH PLAys GrieG CONCERTO, 

One of the most promising of the younger school of 
women pianists was soloist at the “Pop” concert on Sun- 
day afternoon, December 7. Dorothy Achenbach played 
the whole of the Grieg A minor concerto and played it 
well indeed—so well, in fact, that she was recalled a num- 
ber of times and finally responded with Poldini’s “Dance 
of the Dolls.” This is one of those trifles which show up 
the artist more quickly than something pretentious, Miss 
Achenbach played it beautifully. 

6,000 AppLaup SCHUMANN-HEINK, 

Schumann-Heink, Frank LaForge and the Symphony 
Orchestra, under Max Zach, offered a combination which 
about 6,000 people saw fit to respond to on Monday eve- 
ning, December 1. It was a matter of pity that a concert 
of such possibilities was not given in the Odeon, which is 
far more desirable in every way than the Coliseum with its 
vastness of space disseminating sound all too ——. 

The program opened with the overture to “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” Gluck. Thi was followed with Schumann-Heink’'s 
appearance in three arias with Frank La Forge at the 
piano—one from “Rinaldo,” Handel; “My Heart Ever 
Faithful,” Bach, and “Ah! mon fils” from “The Prophet,” 
Meyerbeer. There was a later group of five songs written 
especially for the great contralto, “Before the Crucifix” 
and “To a Messenger” being the best of these. Of the 
last group of songs, which were all more or less popular 
in the sense that they were well known to the audience, 
“Dawn in the Desert,” Gertrude Ross, and the Lieurance 
“Moon Deer” were the high lights. 

Frank La Forge, an artist of the first rank, contributed 
two groups of piano solos. The concert was given under 
the auspices of the Symphony Society. 

M. F. or M. C, Meers ar Sepa.ia. 

The Missouri Federation of Music Clubs held its second 
annual meeting last week at Sedalia, Mo. It was an- 
nounced at the closing session that the next convention 
will be held in St, Louis in March, 1921. The convention 
of the Hyecka District of the National Federatién of 
Music Clubs will be held in St. Louis at the same time. 
The district contest for young professionals, in which the 
participants in the State contest will take part, will be held 
during the convention and the successful contestants, rep- 
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resenting the States of the district, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Missouri, will enter the National contest 
during the biennial, which will be held in June, 1921. The 
annual board meeting of the State Federation will be held 
in October, 1920, at SGence City. 

Arthur Gaines, manager of the St, Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, aroused such enthusiasm by his talk on orchestral 
music that resolutions were adopted giving assurance of 
statewide support of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 
Gaines’ suggestion that the clubs take up the study of the 
instruments used in the orchestra met with approval. 


Leo Ornstein Displays ARTISTRY. 


A purely commercial recital which fails to show a touch 
of anything but the dignity and feeling of the artist is an 
achievement. Leo Ornstein, in co-operation with the Am- 
pico, proved it to a filled house at the Odeon on Wednes- 
day evening, December 3. The program opened with the 
Ornstein prelude, about which there are more or less vary- 
ing opinions. Personally, the writer likes the way in which 
Leo Ornstein has set down his dictum to Fate. The Bee- 
thoven sonata “Appassionata” followed, and there was in 
every phrase beauty, delicately etched for the most part. 
The remainder of the evening was devoted to Schumann, 
Chopin, Cyril Scott, Liszt and Claude Debussy, of whom 
Ornstein is undoubtedly a worshipper—reverence and al- 
most adoration is in every note of Debussy that his fingers 
strike. The most vivid thing of the entire program was, 
of course, the closing number, the Liszt “Rigoletto” para- 
phrase. At only three points of the program did the Am- 
pico enter Mc Debussy “Reflets dans l'eau,” the F sharp 
nocturne of Chopin and “En Bateau,” Zeckwer. “Of the 
first two little needs to be said; the last is more or less 
unfamiliar and altogether charming. The recital was a 
triumph for both the Ampico and Ornstein. 


Joser HormMANN Trrumpus 1N RECITAL. 

Josef Hofmann is one of the few people that can con- 
vince us that it is a mistake not to have more piano re- 
citals—if they were all like his. The Odeon was filled to 
overflowing oe his appearance on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 6, for the third concert in the People’s Concert 
Course, under the direction of Elizabeth Cueny. 

The first group on the program showed Debussy slipped 
in between Beethoven and Weber, a wise choice, for it 
had the result of making the three stronger and more in- 
teresting. Chopin—the F sharp nocturne, the mazurka in 
B major, the polonaise in A major and the scherzo in E 
major—comprised the second, group and it was, without 
any qualifications, one of the most thoroughly delightful 
things heard in some time. Josef Hofmann’s Chopin is 
a thing to study as well as to enjoy. The last group— 
Dvorsky and Strauss-Godowsky—caused a good deal of 
comment for the reason that it is rather generally con- 
ceded that the pen of Dvorsky is the brain of Josef Hof- 
mann—the belief is neither confirmed nor denied. On that 
basis, we have only to say that it is interesting; especially 
is this true of “Penguine.” Z. W. B. 





Constantin Nicolay Interviewed 








“You ask me, dear representative of the Musica Cour- 
1er, ‘How I spent my vacation?’ Well, I take pleasure in 
answering you that in being lucky enough to be a subscriber 
to the Musicat Courter, I spent my time most agreeably in 
looking over and enjoying the activities of the aristocratic 
musicians. Mountains and valleys were seen here and 
there, rivers and woods, elsewhere. I also saw many pal- 
aces, cottages and sumptuous hotels and pictures of won- 
derful scenery, oceans and lakes, Also some artists’ pic- 
tures with some wild beasts, while others preferred to be 
kodaked with domestic animals, and the gallery of pictures 
that you published in your paper flew before my eyes, and 
charmed and delighted me so much that at times I thought 
really music and theaters present the true pactolus of for- 
tune and of earthly love. We Reds among musicians must 
look on, while our aristocratic friends are presumably en- 
joying themselves.” 

“That's great stuff, Mr. Nicolay,” ventured the reporter. 

“Prelude, my dear sir, but let us come back to our topic. 
As for myself, afraid as I am of the prevailing conditions 
of the material life in the countries where they are trying 
to sign daily the Peace of the world, 1 decided upon pro- 
longing my residence in this country so vast and so hos- 
pitable an ipso-facto I established my residence in a small, 
shady, back room of the Wellington Hotel in New York 
City. The Wellington, a hotel well known to the musical 
world, is the refuge of celebrities during the winter and 
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spring seasons and a sort pel amy for mediocrities 
during the summer, and I st there between seasons.” 

“Is that all you did during the summer, Mr. Nicolay?” 

“No, not everything. Allow me to proceed. Not being 
able during the duration of my life to buy an automobile, . 
this only due to the high tariff placed on gasoline. This 
after twenty-five years of artistic life, spent, I assure you, 
most laboriously, I have utilized as much as possible the 
autos of my friends to travel through the neighboring 
green country or I have stayed at home, as I have already 
told you, reading about the nice trips taken by my friends. 
When tired of riding in an auto and my legs were tired of 
carrying my weary body, I would jump on an auto-bus, 
climb to the top, rush for the front seat and from that 
paradise of the Bolshevist, I would contemplate with com- 
miseration the luxurious automobiles and their owners, 
many of whom often give the place of honor to a showy 
dog, instead of giving the seat to a cripple child or an old 
lady. And from that very top I would enjoy the panorama 
review of Riverside Drive of New York as I am doing in 
Chicago now, enjoying the shore of Lake Michigan, and 
let me tell you, between parenthesis, that the Lake Shore 
Drive in Chicago is one of the greatest in the world.” 

“Thanks for Chicago, Mr. Nicolay. Have you had many 
pupils this year?” 

“Perhaps one or two. Do not look surprised. This may 
not be the fault of the paper in which I have been ad- 
vertising for many years, but may be due to the wording 
of my ad, as you will notice that I wrote in it only a 
limited number of pupils will be accepted. Limited is right. 
I have had two this year. Yet those two are so devoted 
to me and to my method that it has disturbed me greatly 
not knowing ihe was right—those two who make the 
pitiful minority or the others who are the mass and who 
have been indifferent to me and my talent as an in- 
structor.” 

“To come back to your vacation. 
time in the country?” 

“No. No more than I have enjoyed the society of its 
animals,” 

“Why do you speak so often about animals? Don’t you 
think their company is sometimes a pleasure?” 

“On the contrary, I like their company and their dis- 
cretion and this is natural in our profession. You can 
speak to a dog or a cow or a donkey or as a matter of 
fact to any quadruped as much as you wish, telling them 
of your success and you will find them patient listeners 
who will not tell you of their own triumphs. So you see, 
my dear sir, I had a most restful and enjoyable vacation.” 

“Have you anything more to say, Mr. Nicolay?” 

“Yes, to thank you for having opened the columns of 
your valuable paper to me and to express publicly my 
thanks for what you have already done for me.” 


You have enjoyed no 


Ware Pupil, Returned from Abroad, Pleases 


The New York studio of Harriet Ware was the scene 
of a notable gathering of musicians and friends of music 
on December 17. The world did not come to an end that 
day as was predicted, but the occasion was rather the 
beginning of a great success in New York for Miss 
Ware's , Hira pupil, ag? Cavan, who returns to this 
country, after singing in European opera houses, to re- 
ceive the stamp of approval from her homeland. 

Miss Ware’s guests voiced their approval of the sing- 
ing of Miss Cavan and also of that of her husband, Mr. 
Marak. Miss Cavan is favored with a countenance of 
great mobility, reflecting the feeling she expresses in her 
singing. With a dramatic soprano voice of wide range, 
under fine control, diction pure and polished, with ample 
musical fervor, she sang Lehman’s “Bird Song” exquis- 
itely, and “The Moon Bice Low,” Cadman, with deep 
feeling, arousing enthusiasm in her audience. Later she 
sang an aria “Pique Dame,” Tschaikowsky, with fine cf- 
fect, and with Mr. Marak closed the program with a beau- 
tiful duet by Debussy. 

Mr. Marak has a pleasing personality, and sings in many 
languages with artistic taste. A Sekunioe by birth, he 
gave three charming folksongs of his native country, pre- 
ceded by a “Carmen” aria, which he sang with dramatic 
fervor. He has a full sympathetic tenor voice of wide 
range, and uses it well. Harry M. Gilbert was the very 
efficient accompanist. 

January 10 is the date set for the recital, at Aeolian 
Hall, of Miss Cavan and Mr. Marak. 


Ringo in Recital, January 13 
Marguerite Ringo, soprano, will be heard in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, New York, on the afternoon of January 13, 
with Walter Kiesewetter at the piano. 
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Fine Tributes Paid Julia Claussen 


Despite the fact that the summer spent in her native 
land brought Julia Claussen triumphs and honors of all 
description, the singer was indeed glad—one might say 
happy—to we a gar oy of the familiar Statue of iberty 
on November 30, the day her ship, the “Stockholm,” 
steamed by it. . Claussen knew she was returning to 





JULIA CLAUSSEN 
And one of her daughters snapped while touring Sweden. 


a country that had recognized her art with unconfined 
enthusiasm and had also shown its admiration for her as 
a woman. 

There are many things about America that appeal to 
Mme, Claussen. Masdon two sweet young girls who are 
being educated here, she is glad that they are being 
brought up in a country where such broad views regarding 
women are held. 

“In Sweden, a girl does not know the freedom which 
she knows here,” Mme. Claussen recently told a New York 
newspaper reporter. “I think it is splendid American girls 
and boys can be the chums they are. They are pally, as 
you call it.” 

Mme, Claussen mentioned the excellency of the Ameri- 
can educational systems and how they differ from those 
of Sweden. In that country, according to the singer, the 
woman’s place is in the home. Illustrative of this, Mme. 
Claussen cited her own case, how after her marriage peo- 
ple told her that she could not possibly do both—sing and 
be at the head of her little family. But she did—and is 
still managing the situation exceedingly well. Moral: 
everything depends upon the woman. Feckene because in 
many ways the singer’s views are really those of an Ameri- 
can, is another reason why she has become so attached 
to this country. And vice versa! 

To get back to Mme. Claussen’s success last summer in 
Sweden and Denmark, where she remained just seven 
months, her idea in going abroad being to sing in opera 
at Stockholm. Mme, Claussen had to her credit, at the 
end of that time, fifteen performances at the Royal Opera, 
having won distinctive triumphs in “Carmen,” “La Favor- 
ita,” “Aida,” “Walkiire,” “Samson and Delilah” and “Tro- 
vatore.” As for recitals—upon her arrival in Sweden, only 
a few had been booked for her, as she did not contemplate 
appearing in concert. But an extended tour of Sweden 
and Denmark was arranged “like wild-fire,” and over forty 
dates were filled by the popular mezzo-soprano. Every- 
where she sang to sold-out houses! As a result of all this, 
prior to her sailing for America, Mme. Claussen was 
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offered contracts to return and sing at the Royal Opera 
Houses in Copenhagen and S , where she could 
be booked solidly for three months, She was also of- 
fered concert e ements in Sweden and Denmark. 
In addition the singer was approached about a tour of 
France and England, as well as one of Russia, Finland, 
Norway and Holland. As yet, in this respect Mme. Claus- 
sen’s plans are not definitely decided upon, except in re- 
gard to operatic engagements in Stockholm and Copen- 
agen. 

Mme. Claussen’s 1919-20 American season opened bril- 
liantly with a concert at the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, 
eon December 5, when, as usual, the press of that city 
overwhelmingly acclaimed her. On January 23 and 24 
Mme. Claussen will appear as soloist with the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra, and on the 27th she will be heard 
in Denver. February 3 will find her in Portland, Ore., and 
the 15th will take her to Washington, D. C., for a joint 
appearance with Leopold Godowsky. A tour is being ar- 
ranged for by her managers, Haensel and Jones, which 
probably will include, among other cities, appearances in 
and around Boston and Chicago. Her future New York 
dates will number among them an appearance with the 
New York Oratorio Society and a Carnegie Hall recital. 

Mme, Claussen was one of the guests invited to the 
home of the American Minister, Mr. Morris. It was an 
affair given in honor of the retiring British Ambassador, 
and members of the royal family as well as ypicaet of 
the allied countries were present. The Crown Princess of 
Sweden, a sister of the English Princess “Pat,” at the oc- 
casion expressed her opinion of the singer thus: “We cer- 
tainly ought to be proud of her.” 

Mme. Claussen received the Royal Academy of Music’s 
“Jenny Lind Medal,” and was decorated by King Gustavus 
V with “Literis et Artibus,” an order of high distinction, 
for her wonderful and illuminating art and singing. 


Marie Zendt Soloist with Seattle Society 


Seattle, Wash., December 10, 1919.—The first concert 
of the Amphion Society’s tenth season was held in the 
Masonic Temple Auditorium on Tuesday evening, De- 
cember 19. The society, under the able direction of its 
conductor, Claude Madden, rendered interestingly the fol- 
lowing numbers: “The Norsemen,” Grieg; “Shena Van,” 
Beach; “Ashes of Roses,” Cole; “Three for Jack,” Squire ; 
“The Night of a Star,” Protheroe; “A Dusky Lullaby,” 
Hallette Gilberté; “The Camel and the Butterfly,” Nor- 
ton; “The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” Pinsuti; “The Rosary,” 
Nevin; “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny,” Bland, and 
“Song of Deliverance,” Coleridge-Taylor. 

Marie Sidenius Zendt, soprano, was the assisting artist 
and gave evident pleasure with her beautiful singing. Her 
first selection was the Messager aria, “Valse de Cigales,” 
from “Madame Chrysantheme,” Later she sang a group 
of shorter songs, which included “The Heart Call,” Fred- 
erick W. Vanderpool; “Song of the Open,” La Forge; 
“Berry Brown,” Ward-Stephens, and “Buckle My Shoe,” 
Jules Jordan. A; S: 


Leman-Hoxie Pupils Collaborate in Recital 


A capacity audience greeted Winifred Wiley, mezzo- 
soprano; Paul Engle, baritone (pupils of W. Palmer 
Hoxie), and John Richardson, violinist (pupil of J. W. F. 
Leman), assisted by Eleanore Nicolletta, harpist, in the 
ballroom of the Fuller Building in Philadelphia on Friday 
evening, December 5. iss Wiley possesses a voice with 
a deep mellow lower register and pure soprano quality 
reaching to the upper tones, which she handles with much 
skill and intelligence. Paul Engle’s baritone voice was 
particularly adapted to his chosen selections, noticeably in 
“The Legend of the Sagebush,” from “Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame,” and an aria from “Lakme,” sung with much feel- 
ing and delicate contrasts, Mr. Engle was also heard in 
Erl Beatty’s “Silence,” the words for which were written 
by Mr. Hoxie. John Richardson, a boy of twelve, played 
compositions by Saint-Saéns, Rehfeld, Kreisler and Hubay. 
He has a full, round tone, is well equipped technically, and 
has a very clever bow arm. Eleanore Nicolletta contrib- 
uted compositions by Offenbach and Naedermann which 
were enthusiastically received. 





Josie Pujol Enters Concert Field 


Contrary to the usual mode of procedure, that of intro- 
ducing a young artist by a New York recital, Walter An- 
derson believes that appearances on miscellaneous pro- 
grams and in joint recitals in smaller cities, enable the ar- 
tist to acquire the poise and confidence which is only 
obtained by much experience. 

When but nine years of age, little Josie Pujol played 
before 3,000 people at a concert in Havana, rendering the 
Mendelssohn concerto, op, 64, in a manner which electri- 
fied the audience. The exploitation of such a remarkable 
protegée could have been arranged to considerable finan- 
cial gain had not her parents a sensible and well defined 
plan for their daughter’s career. Public appearances were 
postponed, and the young lady was taken to New York 
and placed under the care of a reputable teacher for a 
number of years. That their course was a wise one was 
amply justified recently when Miss Pujol made quite a 
sensation before large audiences at the Ocean Grove Audi- 
torium (New Jersey) and at Mayor Hylan’s city concerts 
in New York. Miss Pujol is under the management of 
Walter Anderson. 


Cecil Burleigh at the Hippodrome 


Last Sundav night, December 28, Cecil Burleigh par- 
ticipated with John McCormack and Ethel Barrymore, in 
a program given for the benefit of the Big Brothers 
movement. The concert was given in the presence of His 
Grace Archbishop, Patrick J. Hayes, and the boxes were 
filled by a most representativ® audience of prominent 
people. Mr. Burleigh was enthusiastically recalled after each 
of his groups, and after having bowed three or four times 
was forced to add as encores Tor Aulin’s “Berceuse” and 
his own “Coloring.” 

Mr. Burleigh played the following numbers: “Old 
Melody” (Sinding), waltz No. 2 (Weber-Burmester), first 
mazurka (Wieniawski), “Old Bruin” (Cecil Burleigh), 
“Hills” (Cecil Burleigh), “Heave Ho” (Cecil Burleigh). 
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Hundred Teachers Attend Schmitz Course 


That E. Robert Schmitz, the French pianist, has some 
ideas about the esthetics of piano playing which are 
distinctly novel, is evidenced by the fact that in the 
course of lecture demonstrations which he gave at a 
Chicago musical school a few months ago, no less than 
one hundred professional piano teachers were attracted 
to hear him. The limits of this article would not suf- 
fice to set forth even a tithe of what. Mr. Schmitz has 
to offer in the way of news ideas in regard to a broader 
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view of piano playing as a branch of the world’s art— 
not only of the art of music, but all its associated arts. 
Beginning with the explanation of the fact that all art 
appeals to human beings through actual physical vibra- 
tions—the vibrations either of light or of sound—Mr. 
Schmitz demonstrates how piano playing can be made 
a more living art than the mere execution of the print- 
ed page, bringing a wealth of collateral material and 
illustrations at the piano to corroborate his statements. 
After completing a course at the American Institute of 
Applied. Music, New York, he also gavé one at Miss’ 
Spence’s school. A number of the teachers who attended 
his Chicago courses last summer have also come to New 
York this winter, bringing some of their pupils for fur- 
ther work. 


Gescheidt Expounds Art-Science Principles 


Art-Science is the name given the method of instruction 
of which Adelaide Gescheidt, of Carnegie Hall, is the ex- 
ponent and instructor, It has produced many fine singers, 
including artists who are prominent in concert, opera and 
church. The evolution of Miller Vocal Art-Science is a 
steady process through Adelaide Gescheidt. One thousand 
eight hundred voices have been trained according to its 
principles in the last eight seasons. Adelaide Gescheidt’s 
whole scheme is to make singers who gain positions en- 
tirely on their merit. Their success is marked by this 
procedure. Each and all alike are trained to express on 
merit through the principle of the natural art of singing. 

Miss Gescheidt is assisted by the well known musician 
and coach, Charles A. Baker. ‘Henriette Gillette and 
Eleanor Waite assist in the teaching of voice, and Nina 
Melville and Anne Tindale are her accompanists. Some 
of the artist-pupils are: Alfredo Valent, bass, with the 
Williamson Opera Company, now touring Australia; Irene 
Williams, soprano, with the Society of American Singers, 
New York; Judson House, tenor, soloist at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s and Temple Emanu-El, New York; Frederick Pat- 
ton, bass-baritone, soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, and with New York Oratorio Society 
on December 30; Grant Kimbell, tenor; Frank Johnson, 
bass-baritone; Stella Wren, soprano; Hazel Drury, so- 
prano soloist at St. James’ P. E. Church; Bessie Gregory, 
contralto, soloist at Summit Presbyterian Church, and 
there are many others. 

A science (being a way of knowing how) must never 
be forced upon humanity until it has been proven outside 
the laboratory of theoretical calculation to be practical, 
certain, secure and lasting by its actual demonstration. 
This can only be accepted as a fact when dozens (yes, 
hundreds) have experienced the progressive results in a 
scientific system of voice development, as observed. in 
Vocal Art-Science. 

Adelaide Gescheidt, the exponent-instructor, speaks 
from actual experience and actual demonstration through 
her pupils. In the last eight seasons Miss Gescheidt has 
trained over 1,800 voices from the worst born speech de- 
fect to the grand opera voice. She demonstrates equal 
and exceptional success with men’s voices, proving that 
nature has the same laws for both sexes when understood 
scientifically, Nature makes no discrimination or mis- 
takes between the two. ‘ 

It is not to be expected, therefore that a standard for 
a voice system can ever be made without a foundation to 
build upon, and this surely must be scientific. If music 
itself is scientific in its teaching, is it not possible then for 
a mind to have constructed a science of voice based on 
laws that are natural, true and unvarying, according to 
the human instrument, for vocal and musical expression? 

The human body is the instrument of the voice, com- 
posed of muscles for movement and nerves for impluses. 
The vocal cords are merely the vibrating source for 
sound, There is now a system, scientifically arranged in 
Vocal Art-Science, the same and alike for everybody, and 
for every kind of voice. All humanity moves, breathes, 
can think, has desire and emotion the world over. A 
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standard, therefore, is based on facts, and the human 
body, being nature’s instrument, dependable at all times, 
if allowed’ to be automatic in its mechanism, can be scien- 
tifically adjusted for normal voice emission. Plas 

There can be no disputing that every human being is 
constructed with the same muscular and nerve control; 
therefore, Vocal Art-Science can present this as a fact 
and assuredly claim that nature makes*no mistakes, and 
that she intends that everyone who sings must use the 
vocal mechanism the identical way to be ‘sure of his voice 
emission. To control the muscles or nerves in the singing 
act, intentionally, is an error, as this belongs to nature. 
The co-ordination of muscles, however, can be under- 
stood and scientifically trained by five units, so that every 
singer may have an automatically correct vocal instru- 
ment. 

The correlation of the nervous system occurs in the 
same direct manner, until the entire sympathetic system 
is harmonized, the body equillibrated, and the brain and 
mind correlated through nature’s scheme of what is 
termed polarization, or equalization of all forces of the 
body, centralized by nature finally in the brain. The pupil 
need know nothing of this procedure, but the teacher 
must accomplish this for him. By practicing the neces- 
sary combinations of consonants and vowels, the pupil 
reaches the goal sought. 

Voice, when scientifically understood, is dependent en- 
tirely on the sympathetic nervous system for its func- 
tioning and not, as most authorities believe, on a method 
of breathing, attack, quality, placement of musical ex- 
ercises. 

Quality of voice is dependent upon the resonance spaces 
which are, at the same time, the echo places for the 
myriads of overtones, and the final and great amplifica- 
tion, through the undertone from the sympathetic vibra- 
tions of the body, which enhances the quality of resonance 
and overtones. 

Individualizing the voice by the soul element of breath 
and energy and with the temperamental thrill through the 
emotions, the singer can then give an endless variety of 
color to his singing. . 


Popular Ballads a Feature of E. T. Concert 


An elaborate program was given at Wadleigh High 
School, New York, on Sunday afternoon, December 2i, 
by the Evening Telegram Concert Club in connection with 
the musicians of the New York Operatic Society. Misha 
Applebaum, director of the Concert Club; Thaddeus 
Wronski, Edmund Pendelton and Chester MacKee, con- 
ductors of the singing organization, collaborated in the 
splendid program, to which the participants all did ful! 
justice. A special holiday feature consisted of community 
singing of popular songs by the audience. Another con- 
cert given by the same organization which proved to be 
highly successful was that given at the Seward Park 
Auditorium on Friday evening, December 19, at which 
the soloists were David Brown, pianist; Suzanne Zim- 
merman, soprano, and Carlo Enciso, Mexican tenor. 





Gemunder and Warford Join Forces 


Tilla Gemunder, the young American soprano. who 
started her professional career this year, appeared recently 
in joint recital with Claude Warford, composer, at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. Miss Gemunder and her talented associate 
were enthusiastically received, and the Warford songs 
especially were heartily applauded. 
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GIULIO GATTI-CASAZZA TO EMA DESTINN. 
General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan Opera, as a token of his regard for the artistic ability of 
Hma Destinn, and his personal friendship for her, recently presented her with this unique N apoleon medal, both sides of 


which are shown in the accompanying photograph. 


The inscription on the card is as follows: 


“To Emmy Destinova, his 


fellow in admiration for Napoleon, Giulio Gatti-Casazza offers this medal, the first that was crowned with the image of 
the hero.” 





IN HIS FATHER’ 8 FOOTSTEPS 


Antonio Marinuzzi, at Nine, Gives Promise of Having 
Inherited His Father’s Genius 


One of the most interesting personalities of the 
present Chicago Opera season is Gino Marinuzzi, the 
new conductor, who has scored a whirlwind success on 
all his appearances, conducting from memory and in- 
stilling into the orchestra an enthusiasm and an appre- 
ciation of musical values such as has not been associ- 
ated with it since the days when the late Maestro 
Campanini wielded the baton. 

The son of a prominent Sicilian family—his father 
was a Senator of the realm—Gino Marinuzzi married 





ANTONIO MARINUZZI, 
Nine year old son of the Chicago Opera conductor, 


one of Italy’s most celebrated women pianists, and his 
young son Antonio, nine years old, already gives evi- 
cence of following in his father’s footsteps. 


How Zabelle Panosian Escaped Kidnapping 

Her ability to sing and her charming appearance and 
manner almost resulted in the kidnapping, some years ago, 
of Zabelle Panosian, the Armenian coloratura soprano. 
Like many of her Armenian sisters, Mme, Panosian, who 
was born and reared in Bardizag, Armenia, had many 
thrilling experiences in her girlhood. Her parents were 
wealthy and influential, and, even at that time, the Turks 
had no love for prosperous Armenians. Little Zabelle 
enjoyed every advantage, and being an unusually beautiful 
child, attracted the attention of all with whom she came 
in contact, not only because of her beauty, but also be- 
cause of her lovely voice. As she grew older her parents 
were in constant fear that she might be stolen, and kept 
careful watch over her. 

The Turks often demanded that she sing for them. One 
night, while singing at a concert, Zabelle became separated 
from her chaperon and was followed by a Turkish officer 
who attempted to kidnap her. His aims were fortunately 
thwarted by her father and some friends, who heard loud 
cries and arrived just in time to save her. Immediately 
after this adventure her parents took her to Cairo, Egypt, 
where she remained for some time in seclusion, after 
which it was decided to send her to America. Upon her 
arrival in this country, Mme. Panosian made her home 
in Boston, where she has been coaching with Mme. Due- 
heana, the well known vocal. instructor. 

Mme. Panosian has sung her way into the hearts of her 
American compatriots through the numerous concerts 
which she has given all over the country for the relief of 
her unfortunate countrymen. She gave the last of a 
series of these concerts in Providence recently, and sent 
a considerable sum to Armenia for the benefit of the or- 
phans in that grief stricken country. In return she re- 


ceived a cablegram of thanks and also beseeching her to 
continue her noble work, for the need was greater than 
ever before. In addition to these benefits, Mme. Panosian 
gave a series of concerts at Camp Devens during the war. 

Mme. Panosian is gifted with an unusually beautiful 
voice which she commands with great skill. The range of 
her tones extends to G above high C, maintaining its fine 
quality throughout. Her repertory is very large, em- 
bracing many operatic roles of the French and Italian 





ZABELLE PANOSIAN, 


American coloratura soprano, 


schools and an interesting collection of Armenian folk 
songs, of which she has made a special study. The Ar 
menian people cling to their own folksongs with passion- 
ate love, and they are always keen to hear their music 
sung with the Oriental color which Mme. Panosian, who 
has known these songs from childhood, brings to their 
interpretation. 


Rosalie Miller Signs with Pathé 


Rosalie Miller, the soprano, who is so well known for 
her beautiful and artistic recital programs, recently signed 


a three year contract with the Pathé Phonograph Company 
as its exclusive artist. 
It is expected that some of her records will shortly be 





ROSALIE MILLER, 
Soprano. 


released and a great deal of interest has been manifested, 
for her voice with its warm quality and remarkable dic- 
tion should record excellently. 
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(Continued from page 23.) 
as Rodolfo that he had a chance fully to demonstrate to 
a New York audience the fact that he has not only come 
back to this old level, but is a finer artist from every 
standpoint than ever before in his career. He has a su- 
perb voice capable of taking on a dozen different color- 
ings at will, large, powerful and resonant, and that sine 
qua non of tenors—a brilliant, ringing, seemingly inex- 
haustible high C, as he demonstrated in “Che Gelida 
Manina.” As he finished the last note of the aria, the 
audience broke out into a storm of applause and from all 
over the house there came cheers and cries of bravo, so 
that Mr. Harrold was obliged to come forward many 
times to bow his acknowledgment, while Conductor Papi 
waited to go forward with the performance. And so it 
was through the rest of the evening. A better rounded, 
more effective presentation of Rodolfo has never been 
seen on the Metropolitan stage, and there have been few 
even to equal it. With one performance Mr. Harrold 
unquestionably established his right to be reckoned once 
more among the great stars of opera today, for not only 
is his voice again in prime condition and his singing bet- 
ter than ever before, but he has developed tremendously 
as a dramatic artist. It was an evening of triumph for 
him, a triumph in the fullest sense of the word, such a 
triumph as the old Roman generals used to celebrate on 
their return from a successful campaign. It was a pleas- 
ure to have Mr. Harrold’s magnificent representation of 
the hero so thoroughly complemented by Mme. Alda’s 
finely worked out and exquisitely sung characterization 
of the heroine, Mimi. Marie Sundelius was the Musetta. 
She does full justice to the vocal demands of the part and 
acts it spiritedly. The others in the cast were all familiar 
friends, with Scotti.as Marcello, De Segurola as Schau- 
nard, and Didur as Colline. Papi conducted. His abili- 
ties are unfortunately distinctly unsuited to Puccini, for 
he has neither vigor enough er that careful regard for 
accents absolutely necessary to bring out the fine points of 
the Puccini score. 
“Faust,” Tutspay, DeceMBER 30. 

Brooklynites turned out en masse to hear the Metro- 
politan performance of “Faust” at the Academy of Music, 
Tuesday evening, December 30. The cast was an excep- 
tionally admirable one, with Orville Harrold appearing as 
Faust, Rothier as Mephistopheles, Couzinou as Valentin, 
Farrar as Marguerite, Delaunois as Siebel, Marie Matt- 
feld as Marthe, and D’Angelo as Wagner. 

Mr. Harrold, who sang at the Metropolitan the previous 
evening, was heartily acclaimed for his sterling execution 
of the tenor part. His success was richly deserved, for 
both his singing and acting were excellent. Rothier gave 
a capital portrayal of Mephisto, Farrar made a charming 
appearance and sang well, Couzinou was warmly applaud- 
ed, and Delaunois and Mattfeld were pleasing in their 
respective roles. An outstanding feature of the evening 
was the notable work of the chorus, which was of a su- 
perior order throughout. 

Albert Wolff conducted with animation and deserves 
much credit for his share in the splendid success of the 
production, 

“La Forza Det Destino,” WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 31. 

One of the largest audiences of the season attended the 
performance of “La Forza Del Destino” at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on New Year's eve. The leading roles 
were distributed as follows: Marquis of Calatrava, Louis 
D'Angelo; Donna Leonora, Rosa Ponselle ; Don Carlos of 
Vargas, Pasquale Amato; Don Alvaro, Caruso; Prezio- 
silla, Jeanne Gordon; the Abbott, José Mardones; Father 
Melitone, Thomas Chalmers; Curra, Minnie Egener; the 
Alcade, Paolo Ananian; Trabuco, Giordano Paltrinieri, 
and Vincenzo Reschiglian as a Surgeon, 

The role of Leonora is particularly well suited to Rosa 
Ponselle, both from a vocal and histrionic standpoint, and 
the soprano captivated her audience. She won much 
hearty and well deserved applause. Caruso, as usual, sang 
in his inimitable manner, and Amato was excellent as Don 
Carlos of Vargas. Jeanne Gordon made an unusually fine 
impression as Preziosilla, as did Signor Mardones, whose 
resonant voice was much admired. The other soloists 
acquitted themselves satisfactorily. The incidental dances 
were effectively rendered by the corps de ballet. Papi 
conducted. 

“Awa,” THurspay, JANUARY I (MATINEE), 

“Aida” was the opera chosen for the special holiday 
performance at the Metropolitan on New Year’s after- 
noon, with Ema Destinn in glorious voice in the title 
role, this being her second appearance of the season. The 
Nile Scene was especially impressive, and was the one in 
which the prima donna scored her greatest triumph. 
Giulio Crimi, a sterling artist, was a thoroughly satisfac- 
tory Rhadames and Gabriella Besanzoni a convincing 
Amneris. Owing to the indisposition of Louis d’Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian essayed the part of the Egyptian King. 
Renato Zanelli, a newcomer at the Metropolitan this 
season, scored as Amonasro. Giovanni Martino again 
appeared in the role of Ramfis. As is invariably the case 
when Roberto Moranzoni wields the baton, the opera was 
conducted in a comprehensive manner by that musician. 


“L’Amore Det Tre Re,” JANUARY I. 

The Montemezzi tragedy was repeated at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House on New Year’s Night by the same cast. 
Claudia Muzio, as Fiora, contributed generously, both 
vocally and histrionically, to the role, while Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli impressed his hearers none the less successfully as 
Avito. Amato was the Manfredo, Bada, Flaminio, while 
the smaller parts were in the capable hands of Cecil 
Arden, Louise Berat, Marie Tiffany, Minnie Egener and 
Pietro Audisio. Moranzoni conducted with his usual 
authoritative skill. 

“Marour,” Fray, JANUARY 2. 

Rabaud’s caviaristic “opera” exerted its usual fascina- 
tion for those who have acquired the taste. It is piquant 
and highly delicate musical fare. It has its charm for 
educated (or perhaps over educated) musical palettes. 
However, in the title role De Luca always is artistic and 
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amusing, while Mme, Alda looks beautiful and sings en- 
trancingly. Thomas Chalmers, too, makes his role a dis- 
tinctive feature of the performance. The stage settings 
are sumptuous and stimulative to the fancy. 

Puccini Trypricn, Saturpay, JANUARY 3, (AFTERNOON). 

There is not much new to be said about the three short 
Puccini works which were presented for the Saturday 
matinee with the same casts as usual. Claudia Muzio and 
Pasquale Amato did excellent. work both vocally and 
histrionically as the deceitful wife and deceived husband 
of “Tl Tabarro,” and Giulio Crimi helped, according to his 
ability, as the lover. Geraldine Farrar was the titular 
heroine of “Suor Angelica” again, a work any possible 
success for which is entirely put out of the question by 
the complete inadequacy of the miracle as presented at the 
Metropolitan. It is a thirty cent miracle at the best. The 
whole back of the stage should be one blaze of light and 
glory to make an impression, but as it is, unless the story 
was known, one would be entirely unaware that a miracle 
was taking place, 

“Gianni Schicchi,” the best of the three works, was 
made delightful again by the clever acting of De Luca, 
and the beautiful singing of Florence Easton, ably sup- 
ported by the usual cast. Moranzoni conducted with his 
usual sure hand. 


Langenhan Acclaimed in Chicago 


The following flattering letter was received by Hugo 
Boucek, the New York manager, from the chairman of 
the Chicago Woman’s Musical Club, before which Miss 
Langenhan appeared on November 16: 

: November 18, 1919. 
Hugo Boucek, 116 West Thirty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y.: 
_ Dear Sir—Christine Langenhan made her debut in Chicago on 
Sunday, November 16, under the auspices of the Chicago Woman's 
Musical Club, singing songs in Russian, Italian, Bohemian, French 
and English, and created a very favorable impression. She has a 
dramatic voice of remarkably beautiful quality; she possesses real 





CHRISTINE LANGENHAN, 


musicianship and is sincere and versatile artist. Her arias were done 
with much dramatic fire and intensity, while her French and English 
songs were sung with fine musical feeling and much finesse. The 
club may congratulate itself upon the artistic worth of the concert 
and will be glad to welcome Miss Langenhan again at some future 


time. 
(Signed) Exeanor Carrs Hostier, 


Secretary and Chairman of Committee. 


“Fifty Minute Musicales” Win Praise 


Moritz Emery, the New England pianist, has won much 
deserved praise, especially from women’s clubs and schools, 
for his “fifty-minute musicales,” an innovation of which he 
was the originator. In presenting these programs it is 
Mr. Emery’s aim to give pure musical enjoyment to his 
audiences, playing what gives them genuine, refined de- 
light, and not what the performer too often insists they 
ought to enjoy. Instantaneous success has been the lot of 
Mr. Emery in these short programs of short pieces, largely 
pertaining to nature and romance and replete with sharp 
contrasts in color and style. 

October 25, Mr. Emery gave a recital at the Peddie In- 
stitute, Hightstown, N. J., and on November 17 he ap- 
peared at West Chester, Pa. November 19 found him in 
Vineland, N. J., and on December 1, Scranton, Pa., music 
lovers had the privilege of hearing the pianist in recital. 


Elda Laska Makes Hit with “Yohrzeit” 

Elda Laska made a tremendous success last week when 
participating in the Carl Lasco concert at Cooper Union, 
New York. Rhea Silberto, the composer of “Yohrzeit,” 
complimented Elda Laska on her .unique and magnificent 
rendition of this song, which has recently been sung by 
per prominent artists as Sophie Braslau and Dorothy 
ardon. 





D’Aubigné-Capello Wedding 

Cards have just been received from Paris announcing 
the marriage there on November 22 last of. Virginie Hen- 
riette Marguerite Ferrari-Capello and Lloyd d’Aubigné, 
the well known American vocal teacher, who has been es- 
tablished in Sevres just outside Paris for many years. Mr. 
d’Aubigné was one of the few teachers who remained at 
his post throughout the whole war. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 
(Continued from page 49.) 


Sousa’s BAND PLays IN OAKLAND. 
November 19, Sousa and his band also gave two fine 
programs in Berkeley at the Greek Theater, under the 
auspices of the music and drama committee. 


Mr. ANd Mrs, ANverson Give Stupio REcITAL. 


_Mr. and Mrs. Carl E. Anderson gave a delightful mu- 
sicale and reception at their home Gsiey evening, No- 
vember 22. Both are well known and popular soloists of 
the bay cities, and, ow or in duets, sang old-time 
English melodies, ratic selections, negro spirituals, 
arias, and songs Ty rench. About forty invited guests 
enjoyed the program thoroughly. William W. Carruth, 
organist, was the accompanist. 


Rupotpp GANz REceIves OVATION, 


The eminent Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, gave a re- 
cital at Ye Liberty Theater, November 17. As the writer 
was not able to be present, the following is quoted from 
a local newspaper: “Spirited at the start, the enthusiasm 
of the audience knew no bounds before the program was 
finished, and it was only after several encores that the 
lights were turned out and the people persuaded to de- 
part. Last night’s program was tremendous and 
wholly "modern. .. » MacDowell’s sonata “Eroica,” as in- 
terpreted by Rudolph Ganz, presented an Indian pageant 
in all its majesty, color and romance... . / A group of 
picturesque preludes of Debussy and four widely diverg- 
ing Chopin numbers rounded out the concert.” 


Atice GENTLE TO SING IN “THE MESSIAH.” 


The Berkeley Oratorio Society, Oakland Wednesday 
Morning Choral and members from other choral organ- 
izations about the bay are combining forces for a notable 
production of Handel’s “Messiah,” under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff, to take place December 30, at the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, Oakland. Alice Gentle, whose beautifu! 
contralto voice has been heard and appreciated here on 
other occasions, will make her debut on this occasion as 
an oratorio singer. 


Mrs. Grace W. Jones HEArp 1n PIANO RECITAL. 


Adaline Maude Wellendorff, pianist, presented Grace 
W. Jones in a piano recital, November 15, in her studio 
at Kohler and Chase Building, San Francisco, when Mrs. 
Jones gave an exceptionally comprehensive and interesting 
program including Beethoven’s “Appassionata” sonata. A 
group of Chopin numbers opened the program, and in 

e closing. group seven composers were represented, the 
numbers including Scriabine’s nocturne for left hand alone 
and Rachenaniaots prelude in G minor. Mrs. Jones was at 
her best in the’ sonata, playing this number with rare 
musical ability. Indeed her work shows a keen under- 
standing and technical skill, added to which is a touch of 
mingled power and tenderness, so that her interpretations 
left nothing to be desired. Mrs. Arthur Rickard was also 
heard in two charming groups of song numbers. 

Benerit MusicALe ror New Ciup House, 

The first of a series of benefits, which will add a Cali- 
fornia writers’ club house to the group of attractive club 
homes of Eastbay organizations, was arranged by Dr. 
and Mrs. Weiss and took place at their residence in Berke- 
ley on Wednesday evening, December 17, when a delight- 
ful musical entertainment was given by the following 
talent: Dorothy Dukes, cello; Dorothy Fyse, soprano; 
Helen Whitney, classic dancer; Arthur Conradi, violin; 
John Whitcomb Nash, baritone and monologist; Dr. Ar- 
thur Weiss, cello, and Frederick Maurer, pianist. 

D. P. HuGHes Passes Away. 

D. P. Hughes, for forty years a leader in Eastbay musi- 
cal circles, suddenly passed away at his home, December 
18, of heart disease. Mr. Hughes was founder of the 
Orpheus Club and of the Hughes Choral Club, besides 
being the director for a number of years of the prominent 
Loring Club of San Francisco. He was a teacher of wide 
repute and composer of a number of songs that have at- 
tained popularity; several of these wére written in co- 
operation with Hannah Stevens. Deceased is survived by 
his widow and one son. Another son, Llewellyn Hughes, 
was a distinguished violinist. Scores of Mr. Hughes’ 


friends are grieving at their loss, which, to many, seems - 


irreparable, 
OrpHeus CLup CHristMAs CONCERT. 
The Orpheus Club gave its annual Christmas concert at 
the Auditorium Opera House, December 16, under the 


OPPORTUNITIES 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS are offered to 
serious students possessing exceptional 
voices. Applications should contain par- 
ticulars as regards age, education, etc. 
Address “G. W.,” care of Musica Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 














FOR “SALE—Steinway Concert Grand-- 
almost new—list price $2,375. Will sel! 
at reduction—special reduction to musi 
cal student. Phone Columbus 5140 for 
appointment. 


VOCAL TEACHER in New York City 
desires accompanist on basis of exchange 
for vocal lessons. Address “F. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 

FOR SALE—Genuine Amati violin, in per- 
fect condition. This violin has a won- 
derful tone and will be sold reasonably. 
Address “T. B..” care of MUSICAL 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Will Buy Old Violins and Violas 


WALTER SPOONER 
Back Bay P. O. Boston, Mass. 
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direction of Edwin Dunbar Crandall, with Miss Crandall 
as assistant. Solos were sung by Bernardo di Guglielmo, 
Mrs. Charles A. Larson, Richard Brown and P. J. Oksen. 


Notes. 


To Katherine Bannon, sixteen year old organist, has 
come signal honors, for she recently presided over 
the console of the great organ at the Oakland T and D 
Theater, owing to the illness of one of the regular organ- 
ists, Gordon Bretland. In addition to being one of the 
youngest organists in the country, Miss Bannon is also 
the youngest member of the Musicians’ Union of America. 
She was paid at the rate of $100 a week. 

Members of the Women’s Guitar and Mandoline Club 
of the University of California played to patients at the 
Arroyo Sanatorium recently. 

For the benefit of the Christmas entertainment for the 
soldiers of Letterman General Hospital the jazz band of 
Alameda Post No. 9, of the American Legion, played 
for a week at the Oakland Kinema Theater. 

Assisted by Angus Craig, one of Harry Lauder’s bag- 
pipers, the chorus choir of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, recently gave a concert of Scotch songs in cos- 
tume. A male chorus, saxophone trio, and boys’ choir 
also aided in the program. Among the soloists were Mrs. 
Robert E. Speer, Mrs. Harold Johnson, Mrs. C. W. Page, 
Ruth Bruston, the Morrison Singers from Mills College, 
and George N. Calfee. Mrs. Calfee was accompanist and 
director. 

The Americus Talent Clubs have designated the third 
Friday in each month as the special art evening. Among 
pictures to be exhibited is a valuable collection of twenty- 
four original etchings of the Franciscan missions of Cali- 
fornia, to be explained by Josephine Swan White, pianist, 
the owner of the etchings. 

“The Development of Pianoforte Music” was the sub- 
ject of the morning meeting held by the Berkeley Piano 
Club. Contributors to the program were Seta Stewart, 
Maybel West, Mrs. R. K. Ham, and Miss Wellendorff. 

The Music History Section of the Adelphian Club of 
Alameda was heard in a program devoted to Italian 
music, the following artists contributing: Mrs. Maurice 
Jonsson, Mrs. John H. Merrill and Mrs. H. Weeks. Mrs. 
L. A, Garretson read a paper on Italian music. 

A class for the training of volunteer song leaders re- 
cently organized by Community Service, under the direc- 
tion of Roy D. McCarthy, War Camp Community song 
leader, held its first session at the Y. W. C. A., November 
24. In addition to the practical work in directing com- 
munity singing an address on community music was given 
by Alexander Stewart, who, during the last year, acted as 
supervisor in the community music program of the War 
Camp Community Service on the Pacific Coast. 

Cordial greetings are being extended to Mrs. Samuel 
Hume, who has arrived at her Berkeley home after spend- 
ing a visit of several weeks’ duration in the East. Pro 
fessor Hume has gone to St. Paul, Minn., where he has 
been engaged to stage the Christmas pageant in that city 

The Music Department of the extension division of the 
University of California recently announced the establish 
ment of a series of mail courses in musical composition 
Interesting courses are also to be given in the history of 
music, of the organ and of the violin. 

Roy Harrison Danforth, music critic of the Qakland 
Tribune, is receiving congratulations on the advent of a 
little daughter in his home. 

Saint-Saéns’ Christmas oratorio is being rehearsed by 
the choir of the First Congregational Church, under the 
direction of Eugene Blanchard. 

Mabel F. Price, soprano, well known soloist and teacher, 
was one of the local vocalists who gave her voice without 
stint for the entertainment of the boys in various 
camps. One of her songs that proved very popular was 
“The Magic of Your Eyes,” by Arthur A. Penn. 

Two choirs and_a large orchestra are in training for 
the Yuletide pageant which is to take place at the Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, December 20 and 21. Alexander Stewart 
is to lead the choruses and Paul Steindorff the orchestra. 
All the civic and club bodies have been requested to 
aid in the presentation and an enormous crowd is being 
oa cle for. Ruth Jorgensen, pupil of Ruth St. Denis, 

: to represent the Spirit of Christmas. She will lead one 
iesdited fairies. 

An evening of Russian music by Clara Pasvolsky, ac- 
companied by Frederick Maurer, Jr., was given in Wheeler 
Auditorium, University of California, December 2, for the 
Fine Arts Association, 

Following an illness of several months, Alice Neal Lan- 
cing, well known Berkeley organist, died recently at her 
home, aged fifty-six. Mrs. Neal was a native of Minne- 
sota, and had resided in Berkeley for the past twelve 
years. 

With a goal of one hundred members as an objective, 
the community chorus section of Richmond Community 
Service was organized November 29. The conductor is 
Mrs. A. W. McGinley and the accompanist Mrs. Clyde 
Lott. The club has decided to make efforts to perfect 
itself so as to take part in the spring music festival at 
Sacramento7 

At the final‘concert in the series of Sunday half hours 
of music which have been popular throughout the summer 
in the Greek Theater, Berkeley, the program was given by 
Christine La Barraque, soprano, of San Francisco, and 
Georgia Zeh, contralto. The accompanist was May Scott. 

The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, under the di- 
rection of Alfred Hertz, will give four concerts in the 
Harmon Gymnasium, Berkeley, in February and March, 
under the auspices of the music and drama committee. 

Arthur E. Heacox, professor of theory at Oberlin Con- 
scrvatory, is visiting the Oakland sdhoold. inspecting both 
the instrumental and vocal music in the grades and high 
schools. 

At Ye Liberty Playhouse, Weve 30, under the man- 
agement of Frank W. Healy, the American Syncopated 
Orchestra, assisted by two male quartets, gave a varied 
and interesting program. EB. A. T, 


Zerfhi Not Zeriffi 


In a recent interview with William A. C. Zerfii which 
appeared in the Musica, Courter, the printer inserted an 
additional .“i,” spelling the name Zeriffi, which is incor- 
rect. 
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Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on al! 
subjects of interest to our readers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the Musican Covnize 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 


The Mustcat Counter will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between fm ts and or 
It will —— furnish facts. 


All communications should be addressed 


Information Bureau, Musicel Courter 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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REPLIES TO INQUIRERS 





[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 


Recently there have been many anonymous letters 
received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such cc ations, 
and notice is now given that all letters, to receive an 
answer, must have the name of the writer attached and 
address given. No attention will be paid to others, 
The many letters of thanks received prove the value of 
the information that has been given to inquirers. If 
you are serious in your question, sign your name and 
receive the benefit of the Information Bureau’s an- 
swer..] 





Asout MANAGERS. 


“T am writing to you hoping you can give me some information 
sbout managers in New York. I have sung go with con 
siderable success and am st present soloist in a leading church 
My voice is contralto with mezzo-soprano range and my teachers 
ill tell me I have an exceptional voice with high notes excelling 
n beauty most sopranos, I have studied for the past four years 
with such well known teachers as the late Elliott Haslam, also 
Signor Carboni, who says | have the premiére contralto voice in 
this part of the world, and Signor Morando, who says 1 would 
be a great business proposition to a manager to take up. I have 
an extended repertory, including French and Italian songs and 
the arias from the well known operas, as well as most of the 


English songs and ballads worth singing 
“What I would like to know is, are there managers who give 
a singer a start, for as you know the managers all want to man 


age singers with a reputation, but we all have to make a start 
ind so many of these singers come with their reputations made 
abroad, where a young singer gets a chance so much more easily 
than.in this country . 
“Tam not a conceited upstart, but I know I can sing. Leading 


musicians tell me that I just need to be heard to be a success. 
If you can tell me of any one who v‘ll take a singer and give 


her a chance of assist one in any way, I would certainly appre- 

ciate it very much and would do my best to sustain what I say 

of myself,” 

While it may be quite true that many managers prefer to take over 
only singers with reputations, it can be said that it is ee true 
the managers are constantly looking for fresh talent. o have a 
new, well trained but unknown artist on their list, one who makes 
a pronounced success, is always a matter of congratulation in the 
office of any manager But managing musicians is a business and 
must be approached in a business manner. Those whose setvices are 


of value to the aspiring singer must have an established office with 
a force of clerks and assistants to help them in the work entailed in 
securing engagements for those they represent. There must be a 


certain amount of money expended for “publicity” in advance, so 
the singer must enter into a regular business transaction, the benefit 
f which is to be reaped by work on the part of both signers to the 
contract, the manager and the musician, Perhaps that is one reason 
why managers prefer those with reputations already made, for such 


artists understand the necessity of taking their share of the responsi- 
bility and know that in order to make a success, even after that 
success seems assured, they must pay their managers well for the 
services to be rendered 

Any good manager will always give a young artist a chance, but 
the artist must be prepared to do his or her part; not only is it 
required to pay the manager for the advance work, but the singer 
should be absolutely sure of being able to carry out all the claims 
made, You appear to have all the requisites for success and should 
therefore advance your own interests by communicating with some 
manager, make arrangements to place yourself in his care and be 
ready to enter upon a career, Of course you can write to managers 

you will find their names in the columns of the Musicat Courter 

but it would be far better if you came to New York and inter- 
viewed them personally. You could then decide for yourself which 
one was, in your estimation, best suited to your purposes, and thus 
be in personal touch. But you should attend to this at once, for 
the season is now well advanced and many enga ements have already 
been made, Should you come to New York, the Mustcat Courter 
will be pleased to assist you further in any way possible, if you will 
call at the office. 

Dances In “CARMEN.” 

“I should like to have the Stents information, The Colum 
bia Graphophone Company has a record of two incidental Spanish 
dances from Bizet’s ‘Carmen.’ I have ali the ballet music from 
the opera, but fail to find those pieces among them. Do you 
happen to know just what pieces they are? 

You say that you have all the ballet music from “Carmen,” but 
as far as the Information Bureau knows there is no special ballet 
music for that opera. The dances which are sometimes introduced 
in the Inst act are performed to various compositions of Bizet’s, 
most of them from his “L’Arlesienne” music. As regards the 
Columbia record to which you refer, the first selection is the third 
intermezzo from the opera, the one that is played just before the 
beginning of the final act; the second selection is the “Faran- 
dole,” the final number of the second “L’Arlesienne” suite 


A Merropotitan Opera HEARING, 


“Will you kindly tell me if there is any chance for a singer 
to get into the Metropolitan Opera Company without money or 
pull, and only an ability and an unusually good voice under 
cultivation for a number of years by European teachers? How 
should one go about it to secure a hearing?” 

You do not need either ary | or pull to get into the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, if you have what Mr, Gatti-Casazza and 
every other operatic impresario in the world is looking for—an 
unusually fine voice, a thorough knowledge of how to use it, and 
some talent for the stage. All you need in order to secure a hear- 
ing is to write to the Metropolitan Opcra Company stating the facts 
about your musical education and whatever professional experience 
you may have had, and asking to be heard at the next audition. 


“Prince Icor.” 


“Our club has in preparation Borodine's ‘Prince Igor.’ We 
have plenty of material on the literary side, but are in need 
of musical numbers.” 

If you have already tried to obtain the music from “Prince 
Igor” through the large dealers (G, Schirmer & Co., 3 East Forty- 
third street, city; Oliver Ditson Company, 150 Tremont street, 
Boston, Mass.; ne khard & Belder, 36 West Fortieth street, city, 
and Breitkopf & Hartel, Inc., 22 West Thirty-cighth street, ~ 
and failed, it might be possible to rent some vocal scores of the 
opera from Lionel Mapleson, Metropolitan Opera House, Broadway 
ar’ Thirty.ninth street, New York. 


Anout MARDONES ANp CARUSO, 


“Will you please fayor me with the following information? 
Who was the principal teacher of Jose Mardones, the bass? 
Has Enrico Caruso ever sung the leading tenor part in Verdi's 
‘Otello’ ?” 

Jose Mardones studied at the Koyal Conservatory of Music in 
Madrid, but his instructors had so little faith in his ability to 
make good as a singer that, failing to receive any encouragement, 
he left the institution and studied for a few months with Maestro 
Vivo, a private vocal teacher in Madrid. Except for that, Mar- 
dones is entirely self taught as far as the art of singing goes, 





MUSICAL COURIER 


The Information Bureau cannot find that Caruso ever sang the 
role of Otello either at the Metropolitan or elsewhere. 


HIstTorigs. 


“Kindly send me some history of Dudley Buck and Cyril 

Scott.” ‘ 

Dudley Buck: Born in Hartford, Conn., March 10, 1839. Died, 
Orange, N. J., October 6, 1909. Studied with various teachers at 
Leipzig, Dresden and Paris, eturned to America in 1862, then 
organist of a church in Hartford, later of churches in Chicago, 
Boston and Brooklyn. In 1903 he resigned all positions. He com- 
posed much music of all kinds. A complete list of his compositions 
is issued by G. Schirmer. 

Cyril Scott: Born Oxton, Cheshire, England, September 27, 1879. 
Pupil at Hoch's Conservatory, Frankfort on Main. Aguanes c 
bussy’s principles, Is a theosophist. Believes in the relation of 
tones and colors. Has composed copiously, both for instruments 
and voice 





AMATEUR MINNEAPOLIS MUSICIANS 
PRESENT AMBITIOUS PROGRAM 





Orchestral Art Society of Eighty Players Greeted by 
Packed House—Woodwinds Illustrated at Chil- 
dren’s Symphony Concert—Flonzdley Quartet 
Enthusiastically Received—Thursday Mu- 
sical Club Gives Operatic Program 


Minneapolis, Minn., December 14, 1919——William Mac- 
Phail organized the group of eighty amateur players which 
forms the admirable orchestra called the Orchestral Art 
Society. Weekly rehearsals are held and four or five con- 
certs given during the year in the Auditorium of the West 
High School. The program of December 9 was the most 
ambitious ever given, and embraced a splendid perform- 
ance of the Haydn D major symphony. A packed house 
and unbounded enthusiasm always greets these players. 
No one can estimate the value to the young musicians of 
the study of such sterling works. The Rossini overture 
to “William Tell,” and the Elgar march, “Pomp and Cir- 
cumstance,” completed the orchestra numbers. Irma 
Paegel, violin soloist, and Margaret Zeney, contralto, 
varied the program. The accompanists were J. J. Beck 
and Helen Sklenar. 


SympHony CONCERTS AND SOLotsts. 

The concert of November 23, given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra at the Auditorium, was a tremendous 
success. Vera Kaplun Aronson was the soloist, playing 
the Chopin No, 2 concerto in F minor for piano and or- 
chestra with a delightful insight into real Chopin inter- 
pretation, 

The popular concert presented at the Auditorium by the 
orchestra on November 30 brought to light a most fas- 
cinating composition for flute and harp—the first time this 
fantasy of Zamara-Doppler was ever played here. Messrs. 
Williams (harp) and Linden (flute) were most happy in 
their interpretation. 

The Auditorium was crowded to the doors on the eve- 
ning of December 5 when Louis Graveure appeared as 
soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in the 
Sir Brian song, “Woo Thou Thy Snowflake,” from Sulli- 
van’s “Ivanhoe,” and two songs for baritone by Treharne, 
“Dirge for a Fallen Soldier” and “The Morris Dance.” 
Mr. Graveure has already established himself as a superb 
artist and he still further strengthened that opinion. He 
was the recipient of much sincere applause. 

The Symphony appeared to splendid advanage in the 
popular concert of December 7, when Gladys Swarthout, 
soprano, was the soloist. Her numbers were the “Ave 
Maria,” from the “Cross of Fire,” by Bruch, and Michaela’s 
air from Bizet’s “Carmen.” She was favorably received 
and deserved her success, 


Woopwinps ILLUSTRATED AT CHILDREN’s CONCERT. 

Mr. Oberhoffer gave extended study to the program 
presented to the children at the young people’s concert on 
December 12 at the Auditorium. He gave an illuminating 
talk on the development of the woodwind section of the 
orchestra and used interesting orchestral numbers to illus- 
trate his points. Bach’s “Badiniére,” from suite No. 2 in 
B minor, for string orchestra and flute, and the Bach 
shepherd’s music pastoral from the Christmas oratorio 
were beautiful. Then the Handel pastoral symphony, 
“Pifferari” from “The Messiah” brought out other inter- 
esting points in orchestration as did the Mozart minuet 
from the symphony in E flat major. Beethoven's “By 
the Brook” (second movement) from his sixth symphony, 
Berlioz’s minuet of the Will-o-the-wisp from the “Damna- 
tion of Faust,” with the Tschaikowsky andantino in modo 
di canzona (second movement) from his fourth symphony 
and the “Magic Fire” scene from “The Valkyrie,” of 
Wagner, completed this program. 

These concerts given for the pupils in the Minneapolis 
public schools are attended in great numbers. No seats 
are sold to adults except a few season tickets. 


FLONZALEY QUARTET ENTHUSIASTICALLY RECEIVED, 


No other organization that comes to this city is more 
beloved and better patronized than the Flonzaley Quartet. 
At its appearance on December 3 at the Armory of the 
University of Minnesota the program included the Haydn 
D major quartet, “Poem for Quartet,” by John Beach, and 
the Smetana quartet in E minor, “From My Life.” In 
each number the playing was excellent, with much perfec- 
tion of ensemble. The artists were greeted with wild 
enthusiasm by the packed house. 


THuRspAy Musica CLup Gives Operatic PRoGRAM. 


The program of the Thursday Musical: Club was givcn, 
December 4, at the First Baptist Church by Mrs. McElroy 
Johnson, soprano; Lora Lullsdorf, mezzo soprano; Frank 
Blyler, tenor ; McElroy Johnston, baritone, and Mrs. James 
Bliss, accompanist. e selections were from the operas, 
“Rigoletto,” “Carmen” and “Romeo and Juliet.” The 
whole program was beautifully sung and hugely enjoyed 


. leigh, the violinist, and Victor 


January 8, 1920 


by the vast audience. Mrs. C. W. Gardner, president of 
the club, presided. 
Stupents to Furnisn Ciusp Procram. 

Acting upon the onapratton, of the program committee, 
the executive board of the Thursday Musical Club has 
arranged to have the program of February 5 given en- 
tirely by students. Places on the program are to be won 
by competitive contest, the contestants performing behind 
a screen before three judges. Local musical critics, Drs. 
Storrs, Davies and Nilsson, have consented to act in that 
capacity. The contest will take place the third week in 
January, dates to be announced later, and will be held in 
Studio Recital Hall, 66 South Eleventh street. 

Works or Loca, Composers SUNG. 

Kathleen Hart-Bibb appeared in her annual song recital 
at the Unitarian Church on December 4, with Mrs. John 
Dahl, accompanist. She has made immense improvement 
since last heard here, and her program, besides embracing 
music of the past, contained many local compositions. 
W. Rhyse-Herbert, Frank Bibb, Stanley Avery and James 
Bliss, all local men who are making their way to sure 
fame in the line of composition, were represented and 
the interest was most enthusiastic. Mrs. Bibb was in 
superb voice and Mrs, Dahl accompanied ably. 


NEW YORK’S MUSIC WEEK 

New York will celebrate from February 1 to 7, 1920, its 
first great Music Week. Clubs, schools, churches, musical 
societies, industrial plants, settlements, theaters, moving- 
picture houses and other institutions will contribute their 
aid. To the ordinary musical activities of the Metropolitan 
District will be added a multitude of special events. 

The influence of music must reach those vast circles of 
the people which have not yet come under its beneficient 
power, and its blessings must be extended to every mati 
woman and child, whatever his age or station in life, if 
music is to fulfill its mission as a servant to all. This is 
the fundamental reason for Music Week, though there are 
many additional and subsidiary reasons. Especially is it 
sought to acquaint the public with the potential value of 
music in helping to solve the problems of the period of 
reconstruction. 

New York is already the Mecca of the world’s most 
famous artists, but its musical culture must depend upon 
the development of musical taste among its population as 
a whole, as well as upon the high level of appreciation of 
but a portion of its people. Although New York is known 
as a liberal patron of music, it has been estimated that its 
concert audience is a limited one. 

Music Week will have a marked effect in advancing 
New York still further along the road toward becoming 
the world’s music center. This is almost as important to 
the average citizen as to those professionally or commer- 
cially interested in music. Music Week in New York also 
will be the model for similar enterprises in many other 
large cities in the United States. 

How far-reaching is the plan and scope of Music Weck 
may be seen from the following list of organizations 
whose co-operation has been enlisted: Churches, schools, 
music leagues, neighborhood orchestras, music settlements, 
women’s clubs, social settlements, music clubs and socie- 
ties, civic societies, community choruses, industrial plant. 
and mercantile houses, War Camp Community Service 
public libraries, public institutions, moving picture houses, 
theaters, musicians and music managers, musical instru- 
ment manufacturers, dealers, philanthropic and _ public- 
spirited citizens, etc. 

One of the principal features of Music Week will lx 
the National Music Show at the Grand Central Palace, 
extending throughout the week. It will furnish a com- 
prehensive display of musical instruments and will also 
demonstrate the progress made in their manufacture. The 
show will contain an historical exhibit of musical instru- 
ments and an exposition of various processes of manu- 
facture, including the making of phonograph records. 
Among the other features contemplated are special con- 
certs by prominent artists; prize for best popular song 
submitted (which will be sung at the show) ; distribution 
of much educational literature such as ideal programs ar- 
ranged by noted musical directors for home musicales, 
children’s concerts, phonograph recitals, etc. At the music 
show will be launched the movement for Carillon Victory 
Chimes. 

It has been impossible to enumerate here more than a 
very few of the specific activities of Music Week, but an 
idea has been given of its widely varied character and the 
broad scope of the impressive demonstration. 


Verdi Club Gives Program at “Playland” 

The Verdi Club, Florence Foster Jenkins, founder and 
president, gave an hour of music at the “Playland” exhi- 
bition held in the Grand Central Palace, December 23, the 
soloists including Maebella Armand, cellist; Thelma Thel- 
maire, soprano; Ronald Allan, tenor, and Marie Lohman, 
pianist. Florence Foster Jenkins herself accompanied all 
the soloists. A special feature of the hour was the singiug 
of Charles W. Roger’s new songs composed in France, by 
Mr. Allan; the composer was present. Alfred E. Hender- 
son gave a talk on Verdi, and the galleries, as well as 
floor space, were crowded with enthusiastic listeners. 








Melvena Passmore Sings at Gedney Farms 

Melvena Passmore had a splendid success when she ap- 
peared at the first of a series of concerts to be given dur- 
ing the winter months at the Gedney Farms Hotel. The 
artists appearing on the same program were Cecil Bur- 
ittgenstein, pianist. 
iss Passmore sang “Charmant Oiseau,” from “The 
Pearl of Brazil,” and a group of songs by Mana-Zucca, 
Charles Gilbert Spross and William Reddick. The singer 
had to respond to three encores. 
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KNUTE REINDAHL, jazi": Gnas 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


34th Year of Continuous Service for the 
Development of the 


INDIVIDUAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS 


October Ist, 1919 
212 WEST 59th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Send for Circulars 
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MUSICAL 


COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 





War . § Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
£ ( Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 








AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
coments 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 


















Established 1864 


ANICH-8-BACH 


Ultra- 
and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL’ ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


uality PIANOS 


New York City © 
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SCHOMACKE 


Established 1838 in Philadelhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years -=:= Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 


Naxe SOhMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
asynonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
possible has been the one aim, and 





its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 

















PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June roth, 1919. 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


You are certainly to be congratulated on your 
splendid achievement in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely beautiful in tone and expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world. 

Sincerely. 


ef Oe 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 








New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 








